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Progress  in  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Standard 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  1929 
Joint  Conference  on  the  Census  of 
the  Blind,  held  a  meeting  on  March 
30,  1931,  at  the  offices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
discussion  dealt  with  a  standard 
classification  of  causes  of  blindness, 
a  standard  classification  by  degree 
of  visual  handicap,  a  standard  re¬ 
port  form  for  eye  examinations  and 
other  needed  devices  for  uniformity. 
A  summary  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  will  be  available 
shortly. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind 

Successful  Educational  Weeks  for 
the  Blind  have  been  held  this  spring 
in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford, 
representative  of  the  Foundation. 


Recent  Publications 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies, 
by  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  is  a  mono¬ 
graph  which  tells  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  history  of  the  Department 
at  Perkins  Institution  during  its  four 
years  of  existence  and  summarizes  the 
progress  of  the  work  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  there  as  the  joint  project  of 
Perkins  and  the  Foundation.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Merry  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Special  Studies  is  con¬ 
ducting  some  valuable  experimental 
work  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Miss  Helga  Lende,  Librarian  of  the 
Foundation,  has  compiled  a  group  of 
reference  lists  entitled  Reading  Lists 
on  Phases  of  the  Education  and  Psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Blind.  The  material 
represented  in  this  40-page  pamphlet 
is  part  of  the  reference  library  of  the 
Foundation. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  publica¬ 
tions  are  free  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Foundation. 


More  Books  for  the  Blind 


ON  FEBRUARY  28,  1931,  Presi- 
dent  Hoover  signed  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Bill,  thereby  helping  to 
meet  the  long-felt  need  for  more 
books  for  the  blind. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
stocking  them  with  books. 

Funds  for  this  work  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  Dr.  H. 
H.  B.  Meyers,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Reference  Department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been 
assigned  to  this  project.  The  blind 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man 
of  Dr.  Meyers’  experience  and  abil¬ 


Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt,  Congresswoman 


ity  in  charge  of  this  important  work. 

The  blind  also  owe  much  to  two 
members  of  Congress  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  the  bill  —  Mrs. 
Ruth  Pratt  of  New  York,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  the  lower  House,  and 
Senator  Reed  Smoot,  who  spon¬ 
sored  it  in  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Pratt, 
before  her  election  to  Congress,  was 
the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York 
City  and  has  shown  a  constructive 
interest  in  social  welfare  problems. 
Senator  Smoot,  who  has  served  in 
the  Senate  for  twenty-seven  years, 
is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body  and  active  in 
all  matters  relating  to  tariff  and 
finance. 


Reed  Smoot,  U.  S.  Senator 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

■  ■■■>.:  iv'.f 


THE  1931  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  made  up 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  assembled  in  New  York 
on  April  13.  Four  days  of  formal 
sessions  with  papers  and  general 
discussions  came  first  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Then  the  party  of  delegates 
set  out  on  a  ten-day  tour  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland  and  Boston  and 
observe  American  work  for  the  blind 

-  ■  t  *  *  .  (  T 

as  represented  in  those  cities.  Re¬ 
turning  from  this  trip,  the  delegates 
re-assembled  for  two  more  days  of 
sessions  which  included  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  committee  reports  and  the 
consideration  of  other  business  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  convention. 

Thirty-nine  countries  designated 
delegates  to  this  Conference,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  seven  failed 
to  report.  There  were  present  an 
aggregate  of  109  delegates  and 
thirty-six  foreign  guests  from  thirty- 
two  countries,  making  the  most 
broadly  representative  gathering  of 
workers  for  the  blind  ever  held. 

There  were  several  very  serious 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  carrying 
on  this  Conference.  The  world-wide 
financial  depression  made  it  difficult 
for  many  delegates  to  attend,  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  the  assembly 
was  notable  for  its  outstanding 
workers  for  the  blind,  from  every 
continent.  Its  influence  cannot  but 
be  far-reaching. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  free  discussion  was  that  of  lan¬ 


guage.  While  English  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  Conference,  all 
speeches  were  translated  into  four 
other  languages,  namely,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian  land  German.  In 
order  that  there  should  not  be  an 
undue  delay  caused  by  this  multiple 
translation/ a  new  device  known  as 
the  Filene-Finlay  Translator  was 
used.  By  means  of  this  device,  any 
delegate  not  understanding  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  speech  was  be¬ 
ing  delivered  might  put  on  his 
choice  of  the  headphones  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  running  translation  in  the 
tongue  which  he  understood.  This 
was  operated  by  means  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  connection  between  the 
microphone  into  which  the  speaker 
was  talking  and  a  headphone  outfit 
worn  by  an  interpreter  in  a  room 
off  the  stage.  In  this  translation  room 
interpreters  in  four  languages  were 
talking*  simultaneously  into  tele¬ 
phone  arrangements  connected  with 
the  sets  in  the  Conference  Hall.  This 

r  If  -  j/, 

is  the  first  time  the  Filene-Finlay 
Translator  system  has  been  used  in 
America.  It  was  employed  a  few 
days  later  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

The  World  Conference  may  be 
considered  a  success  from  several 
standpoints.  It  gave  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  for  the  most 
outstanding  workers  for  the  blind 
of  thirty-two  countries  to  exchange 
experiences  and  suggestions  and  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  further- 
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ing  the  i-nterests  of  the  blind  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  also  made  possible  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  many  personal  acquain¬ 
tanceships  among  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world,  and  has 
brought  those  working  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless  into  an  intimate  feeling 
of  fraternity  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  on  such  a  broad  scale. 

The  tour  of  visitation  to  various 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  gave  our 
foreign  guests  an  opportunity  to  see 
various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  operation,  and  also  permitted 
many  workers  for  the  blind  to  meet 
the  delegates  from  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
achievement  of  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  formation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  known  as  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind  which 
will  have  its  offices  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Council  consists  of  the  following: 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
President,  American  Braille  Press, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Paris, 
France,  President 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  Vice-President 
Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director, 
Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vi¬ 
enna,  Austria 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England 
Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  Secretary- 
General,  Federation  Nationale  des 
Aveugles  Civils,  Paris,  France 
Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  President,  De 
Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm!, 
Sweden 


Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Instituto  Municipal  para 
Ciegos  y  Sordos-Mudos,  Malaga, 
Spain 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director, 
Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy 

Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Bernischer  Blindenfiirsorge- 
verein,  Berne,  Switzerland 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blinden- 
studienanstalt,  Marburg  -  Lahn, 
Germany 

Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  Oxford, 
England 

Through  the  generosity  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  the  minimum  expenses  of 
the  Paris  office  have  been  under¬ 
written  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  time  it  is  hoped  that 
friends  of  the  Council  will  evolve  a 
plan  by  which  its  expenses  can  be 
shared  by  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Since  one  function  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Blind  will  be  to  fur¬ 
ther  all  forms  of  co-operation  among 
workers  for  the  blind  in  various 
countries,  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 

first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  bv  the 

•/ 

Council  will  be  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  uniform  braille  codes  among  coun¬ 
tries  speaking  the  same  language. 

Another  result  of  the  Conference 
was  the  formation  of  a  Uniform 
Type  Committee  consisting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  several  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  which  it  is  hoped 
will,  during  the  next  few  months, 
evolve  a  uniform  braille  code  for  the 
use  of  all  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 
If  this  is  accomplished,  great  econ¬ 
omies  in  Spanish  braille  printing 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Program  of  the  World  Conference 


Monday,  April  13 

8  p.m.  Formal  Welcome  to  Delegates  and  Guests 

International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Chairman :  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary  Chairman,  Organizing  Committee,  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

Invocation 

Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 

Address 

Mr.  Harry  Edmonds,  Founder  and  Director,  International  House,  New  York 

Address 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary  Chairman,  Organizing  Committee,  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind;  President,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  New  York 

A  Journey  in  Folk  Music 

Chorus  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Address 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New 
York 

Address 

Helen  Keller,  L.H.D. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

Address 

The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gore,  LL.D.,  United  States  Senator 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  for  Two  Violins  and  Piano,  Bach 

Abraham  Haitowitscii 
Edwin  Grasse 

Louise  E.  Immeln  at  the  Piano 

Address 

The  Honorable  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Founder  and  President,  American 
Braille  Press,  New  York 

Address 

Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  President,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Address 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s  Executive  Council,  Lon¬ 
don,  England 

Address 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence, 

Italy 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
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Tuesday,  April  14 

9  a.m. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Education 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

•  >  »  * 

Chairman :  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 

L  .  y  i 

Rapporteur :  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
//  ,  Bristol,  England  "  V 

.  :•* 1  •  ,  y  ,  1  i *  -  •  •  ’  J 

Psychological  Problems  of  the  Blind  Infant 

Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria 

The  General  Education  and  Vocational  Training  of  Blind  Children 
for  a  Career  , 

Monsieur  D.  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale  des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France 

'  ’  6:  3  V  i,  . ,  i  / ./  I  .  ‘  r  .  •  • 

General  Education  and  Vocational  Training 

Herr  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt,  Soest-Westfalen, 
Germany 

*  ;r 'its  '?  • 

Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Their  Chances  in  the  Professions 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Superintendent,  R.  Scijola  di  Metodo  per  gli 
Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome,  Italy 

The  Special  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterijd,  Dalens  Blindeskole,  Nidaros,  Norway 


Afternoon:  Visit  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


8 — 10  P.M.  Round  Tables: 

•  *  •  i,  t  *  T 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Ways  and  Means  in  Planning.  School  Activities 

Organiser :  Dr.  O.  H.  Bijrritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

b.  Purposes  in  Education:  For  Life  and  for  a  Living 

Organiser:  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

c.  Tactual  Education  for  the  Blind  in  Connection  with  Museums 

Organise r:  The  Honorable  S.  F.  Markham,  M.P.,  Museums  Asso¬ 
ciations,  London,  England 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Wednesday,  April  15 

9  a.m. — 1  P.M.  Topic:  Employment 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman :  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Rapporteurs :  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  Director,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo, 
Japan;  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Work  for  Which  Sight  Was  Formerly 

Considered  Essential 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  National  Super¬ 
visor  of  Industrial  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 

Blind  Home  Workers  in  Sweden 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Blind  Workshop  Occupations 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent,  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind,  England 

Music  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind  in  France 

Professor  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General,  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris, 
France 

Workshop  Management 

Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager,  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Glasgow,  Scotland  ,  >  t  ■  / 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Italy 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence, 
Italy 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  L’Oeil  qui  Voit,  Mont  Pelerin,  Vevey,  Switzerland 

/  ’  ;  •  • :  •  '  . 1  ••’V  :  ' :  c-\;y> ;•]! /!■ 

/■;  |# C  t(  •  '  .  v  i.  •  .  *  ■  1  '  -* 


.  f;  <D 

h  -0 


Afternoon:  Visits  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn 

8  10  p.M.  Round  Tables: 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street)  . 

,  -  ■  ,  .  '  li  -v  '  1  I; 

r  t.  !•  r  .  \  ^  .\U  --.yju  ••  /i»  “  ••  \  1  *•  •  • 

a.  Workshops  i  A 

Organizer:  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

f  *  ,  /  ft: 

b.  Outside  Occupations 

Organiser:  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

c.  Home  Teaching 

Organiser:  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  California  State 
Library,  San  Francisco,  California 


.  1  )• 


d.  Printing  and  Appliances  ,  W 

Organiser:  Mr.  G.  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota 
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Thursday,  April  16 

9  A.M. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Technical  Aids  and  Provisions 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman :  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American  Braille  Press, 
Paris,  France 

Museums  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York 

Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Printing  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Countries 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai, 
China 

Co-operation  in  Printing  for  the  Blind  in  Latin-America 

Senor  Alejandro  Meza,  Secretary-General,  Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Japan 

Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  Director,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Afternoon:  Visits  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 

8 — 10  p.m.  Round  Tables 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Libraries  and  Museums 

Organiser:  Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

b.  Music 

Organiser:  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois 

c.  International  Organization 

Organiser:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

d.  Education  of  the  Public  Regarding  the  Blind 

Organiser:  Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Friday,  April  17 

9  a.m. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Social  Service 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman :  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Sight-Saving 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  New  York 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Instituto  Municipal  para  Ciegos,  Malaga, 
Spain 

The  State  and  the  Blind 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England 

Pensions — A  Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband,  Berlin, 
Germany 

The  Role  of  the  State  in  Assisting  the  Blind 

Monsieur  P.  Guinot,  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris,  France 

Home  Visiting  and  Home  Teaching 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  England 


3 — 6  p.m.  Round  Tables 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 


a.  Prevention  and  Sight  Saving 

Organizer :  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York 


b.  Pensions 

Organizer :  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Director.  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


c.  Social  Welfare 

Organizer :  Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Service,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  (Lighthouse)  New  York 

d.  The  Deaf-Blind 

Organizer:  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


7  p.m.  Banquet 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 
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Saturday,  April  18 

9  A.M. — 6  p.m.  Sightseeing  Tour 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  Monsey,  New  York,  and,  if  the  day  is  fair,  to  visit  West  Point. 

,  i  •  •  *  •  ">iti  f  /  •  •  f  ’  •  •  ’ .  ’  .  -  • 

8.30  p.m.  Helen  Keller  Reception  to  Foreign  Delegates,  Foreign  Guests 
and  American  Official  Delegates 

(Cosmopolitan  Club,  133  East  40th  Street) 


x:') 


Sunday,  April  19 


f;'M 

1 77 


2  p.m.  Start  on  ten-day  tour  to  visit  work  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.G.,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Boston. 


f!S3  -.r 


Wednesday,  April  29 


8  A.M.  Arrive  in  New  York  on  return  from  tour 

2 — 5  p.m.  Reports  and  General  Discussions 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

7  P.M.  Farewell  Dinner  to  World  Conference  Delegates  and  Foreign 
Guests 

Given  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  and  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 


Thursday,  April  30 

9  A.M.  Reports  and  General  Discussions  (Continued) 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

vrrvuT-  7  |  yi 

-  ’ 

1  P#M.  Adjournment 
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Address  of  Welcome  to  the  World  Conference 

on  Work  for  the  Blind* 

By  M.  C.  Migel 

President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SEVENTEEN  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  international  con¬ 
ference  for  the  blind,  held,  to 
be  exact,  in  June,  1914,  in  London, 
England.  A  number  of  us  who 
are  here  tonight  had  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  that  Conference. 

Whilst  we  were  still  in  London, 
the  calamitous  World  War  had  be¬ 
gun.  All  of  us  from  foreign  parts 
immediately  secured  passage  for 
home  as  best  we  could — and  I  great¬ 
ly  fear  that  the  benefits  that  might 
have  accrued  from  the  Conference 
were  lost  in  the  succeeding  years  of 
war  and  turmoil.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  nations  attended  that 
particular  conference. 

Previously,  an  international  con¬ 
ference  had  been  held  in  1911.  We 
might  say,  therefore,  that  practically 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
best  minds  and  thought  on  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  various  countries 
throughout  the  world  have  foregath¬ 
ered  seriously  to  discuss,  analyze, 
and  disseminate  information  on  the 
numerous  problems  of  the  blind — 
educational,  vocational,  scientific 
and  preventive  — •  that  have  arisen 
during  that  long  period,  although, 
as  you  all  know,  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 

fAddress  delivered  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the 
World  Conference,  International  House,  New  York, 
April  13,  1931. 


lems  has  been  made  during  these 
years. 

In  the  field  of  education  many 
have  labored  with  courage  and  faith¬ 
fulness  to  improve  conditions  for 
blind  students  of  all  ages,  in  train¬ 
ing  teachers,  in  the  curricula  of 
schools,  in  musical,  physical  and 
manual  training,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  opportunities  for  high¬ 
er  education. 

Ardent  workers  have  given  un¬ 
stintedly  of  themselves  in  the  vo¬ 
cational  field  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  blind  in  industry,  establish¬ 
ing  workshops,  developing  new 
crafts  feasible  for  the  blind,  and 
training  the  blind  in  numerous  busi¬ 
ness  undertakings  and  varied  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  members  of  local  associations, 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  and 
the  national  organization  of  this 
country,  which  is  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  have 
labored  assiduously  through  re¬ 
search,  relief  measures,  developing 
and  perfecting  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  and  through  other  channels, 
toward  the  constant  improvement  of 
conditions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
our  blind. 

Scientists  inform  us  there  has 
been  a  greater  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  invention  during  the 
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past  thirty  years  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  hundred.  Some  of  these 
have  had  particular  interest  for  the 
blind  —  the  dictaphone,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  the  amazing  and  almost  un¬ 
believable  radio.  Improved  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  tools,  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  projected.  Only  within 
the  last  few  months,  a  disc  has  been 
perfected  which  will  run  continu¬ 
ously  for  thirty-three  minutes  on 
each  side,  and  reproduce  about 
twenty-three  pages  of  an  ordinary 
printed  book.  A  number  of  these 
discs  for  certain  purposes  may  even¬ 
tually  displace  braille  books  (with 
a  resultant  saving  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  space)  and  learning  to  read 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

Also,  we  are  now  studying  the 
printing  Visagraph,  which  dupli¬ 
cates  on  a  roll  of  aluminum  foil  in 
enlarged  and  raised  characters  the 
type  of  a  printed  page. 

By  medical  treatment  of  children 
at  birth,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  prevention  of  blindness ; 
improvements  in  industrial  plants 
have  reduced  to  a  minimum  acci¬ 
dents  formerly  resulting  in  blind¬ 
ness;  large  type  books  and  special 
sight-saving  classes  have  contrib¬ 
uted  in  a  very  large  degree  to  con¬ 
servation  of  vision. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  professionally  in  work  for  the 
blind,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  are  earnest  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  type,  self-sacrificing, 
seldom  considering  their  own  mate¬ 
rial  welfare,  cheerful,  courageous, 
optimistic  toilers,  ever  on  the  alert 
for  what  may  redound  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  whose  welfare  is  in 
their  keeping. 


“Seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  far  and  wide, 
these  untiring  workers  have  sought, 
zealously  indeed  and  they  are  here 
to  relate  to  each  other  what  they 
have  found. 

In  this  country — and  particularly 
during  the  last  few  years — a  spirit 
of  active  co-operation  has  been 
brought  about,  and  we  find  our  edu¬ 
cators,  our  vocational  workers,  our 
associations,  our  state  commissions 
and  our  Foundation,  all  working 
harmoniously — avoiding  duplication 
of  effort  —  always  supplementing 
each  other. 

As  to  the  blind  themselves,  the 
old  mental  picture  of  the  blind  man, 
woman  or  child  —  weak,  helpless, 
soliciting  alms,  awakening  pity,  or 
otherwise  appealing  to  the  emotions 
for  assistance  and  direction  —  has 
practically  disappeared.  In  its  place 
has  been  created  in  our  minds,  and 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
a  realization  that  the  blind  man, 
woman,  and  child  are  integral  parts 
of  the  human  family,  reputable 
members  of  society,  qualified  men¬ 
tally  for  almost  any  calling,  merely 
carrying  a  physical  handicap  that 
can  and  is  being  minimized  by  proper 
adjustment,  so  that  the  sightless  are 
rapidly  securing  “the  place  in  the 
sun”  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  a  great  measure,  we  find  in 
many  countries  that  the  mentality 
and  ability  of  the  blind  population 
compares  favorably  with  the  seeing 
population  and  that,  given  an  equal 
chance,  the  percentage  of  intelli¬ 
gence  per  capita  of  the  blind  is  fully 
up  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

We  find  blind  men  and  women 
successfully  occupying  important 
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posts  in  all  stations  of  life — in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  Parliament,  among  merchants, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  professionals 
in  varied  fields. 

Tremendous  accomplishments  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  world  can  be 
achieved  through  international  col¬ 
laboration. 

Until  a  short  time  ago,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  convey  to  those  born 
blind  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
architectural  forms.  Today,  through 
the  use  of  the  “Richter  Blocks,” 
scaled  in  metric  measurements  to 
stones  of  actual  building  size,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  foremost  architects  of 
Germany,  a  blind  person  can  con¬ 
ceive  architectural  forms  through 
the  sense  of  touch — he  can  himself 
erect  a  miniature  cathedral,  thanks 
to  our  German  friends. 

We  are  confident  many  such  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  derived  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  Conference,  not 
alone  to  the  blind  of  those  countries 
whose  delegates  have  honored  us  by 
being  present  as  our  guests,  but  also 
to  the  blind  of  our  own  country, 
who  will  gain  from  the  vast  fund 
of  experience  and  knowledge  that 
you  bring  to  us. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  brought  to 
your  attention  later  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  well  under  way  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  for  all  nations  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  Conference,  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Blind  which 
will  have  as  its  province  the  crys¬ 


tallization  and  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  among  the  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  present  conference,  the 
representatives  of  each  nation  will 
be  asked  to  accept  in  principle  this 
idea  of  establishing  an  International 
Bureau.  Later  on  details  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedure  will  be  elaborated. 

My  dear  friends,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  I  bid  you  welcome! 

We  claim  no  monopoly  of  knowl¬ 
edge — we  still  have  much  to  learn ; 
however,  all  that  we  do  know,  all 
that  we  have  learned,  all  that  we 
can  show  you,  is  freely  offered  to 
you. 

Our  institutions  and  organizations, 
our  schools,  our  laboratories,  our 
workshops,  are  all  open  to  you. 

We  welcome  you  with  open  arms 
— and  as  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  Spanish  language,  we  say  to 
you,  “Es  de  Ud,  Senor” — “What 
we  have  is  yours” — for  we  feel  that 
when  we  cease  to  give,  we  cease 
to  have. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause 
and  the  will  to  collaborate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-men,  which 
unites  us  this  evening,  will  spread 
its  beneficent  rays  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth  long  after  this 
Conference  is  but  a  memory. 


World  Conference  Delegates 


Argentina 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Canada 


Senor  J.  Ulises  Codino,  Director,  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Ciegos,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  H.  Hedger,  Manager,  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  In¬ 
stitute,  Sydney. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Honorary  Librarian,  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institute,  Sydney. 

Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden- 
Institut,  Vienna. 

Fraulein  Olga  Hofifnung,  Teacher,  Providentia  Madchen- 
Blindenheim,  Vienna. 

Professor  Gerard  Borre,  Institut  National  de  Sourds- 
Muets  et  Aveugles,  Brussels. 

Monsieur  R.  Grenade,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  Belgian 
Embassy,  New  York. 

Monsieur  V.  Stephanofif,  Director,  Institut  National  des 
Aveugles,  Sofia. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 


Chile 


China 


Colombia 


Cuba 


Senor  Juan  Escobar,  Professor  Sociedad  Santa  Lucia 
Protectora  de  Ciegos,  Santiago. 

Senor  Pedro  Fajardo,  Professor,  Sociedad  Santa  Lucia 
Protectora  de  Ciegos,  Santiago. 

Senor  Luis  E.  Feliu-Hurtado,  Consul  General,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the 
Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 

Senor  Juan  Antonio  Pardo  Ospina,  Director,  Instituto 
Colombiano  para  Ciegos,  Bogota. 

Senor  Augusto  Merchan,  Consul-General,  New  York. 


Czechoslovakia  Dr.  Jaroslav  Novak,  Consul  General,  New  York. 

Mr.  Karel  Stach,  Vice-Consul,  New  York. 

Dr.  Aleksej  Zahof,  Director,  Czechoslovakian  Central 
Care  of  the  Blind,  Prague. 
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Denmark 


Egypt 


France 


Germany 


Great  Britain 


Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen,  Dansk  Blindesamfund,  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Dr.  Mahmoud  Azmy  el  Kattan,  D.O.M.S.,  D.T.M.  and  H. 
(London),  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Kasr  el  Aini 
Medical  School,  Cairo. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Watson,  President,  American  University  at 
Cairo,  Philadelphia. 

Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  Secretary-General,  Federation 
Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris. 

Monsieur  D.  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale 
des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bordeaux. 

Monsieur  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  New  York 
and  Paris. 

Professor  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General,  Association 
Valentin  Hauy,  Paris. 

Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher 
Blindenverband,  Berlin. 

Herr  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt, 
Soest-Westfalen. 

Dr.  W.  Steinberg,  Professor,  Technische  Hochschule, 
Breslau. 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt, 
Marburg-Lahn. 

Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager.  Royal  Glasgow 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Forbes,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Inspector,  Scot¬ 
tish  Education  Department,  Edinburgh. 

Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  London. 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  representing  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  Principal,  Ministry  of  Health. 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  representing  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood,  Medical  Officer,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  London. 
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Greece 

Guatemala 

Holland 

Hungary 

India 

Irish  Free  State 
Italy 

Japan 


Mexico 

New  Zealand 
Norway 


Mrs.  Irene  Lascaridi,  Managing  Director,  Greek  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Athens. 

Senor  Gonzalo  Allegria,  Secretary,  Consulate  General  of 
Guatemala,  New  York. 

Dr.  A.  H.  J.  Belzer,  Instituut  Tot  Onderwijs  van  Blinden, 
Amsterdam. 

Dr.  Carl  Herodek,  Director,  Blindenanstalt,  Budapest. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson,  President  Emeritus,  All-India  Blind 
Relief  Association,  London. 

Mr.  P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Honorary  Secretary,  Indian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Bangalore  City. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Shah,  Principal,  Calcutta  Blind  School, 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Daly,  Vice-Consul,  New  York. 

Dr.  Cav.  Gino  Chiaramonte,  Counselor,  Ministry  of 
National  Education,  Rome. 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei 
Ciechi,  Florence. 

Commendatore  Oreste  Poggiolini,  President,  Federation 
Nazionale  delle  Instituzioni  pro  Cieche,  Florence. 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Director,  R.  Scuola  di 
Metodo  per  gli  Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome. 

Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Norikazu  Hashimura,  President,  Nagoya  City  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb,  Nagoya  City. 

Dr.  Kingo  Kimura,  Director,  Taihoku  Provincial  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Rutaro  Kimura,  Editor,  Eastern  Braille  Magazine, 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Tetsutaro  Kumagae,  Pastor,  Japan  Methodist  Church, 
Ube  City. 

Mr.  Kyotaro  Nakamura,  Editor,  Braille  Manichi,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Henry  Yoshihiro  Tamori,  Masseur,  San  Francisco. 

Senor  Ramon  Beteta,  Director,  Educational  and  Survey 
Department,  United  Charities  and  Welfare,  Mexico 
City. 

Senor  Alejandro  Meza,  Secretary-General,  Associacion 
Ignacio  Trigueros,  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Clutha  N.  Mackenzie,  Director,  Jubilee  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterud,  Professor,  Dalens  Blindeskole, 
Nidaros. 
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Peru 

Poland 

Roumania 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 
United  States 


Dr.  Jose  Rivera. 

Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw. 

Major  Edwin  Wagner,  Member  of  the  Seym;  Chairman, 

-  Association  of  Blind  Soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army, 
Warsaw. 

Herr  Michal  Wawryznowski,  Member  of  the  Seym ;  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  Warsaw. 

Dr.  Constantin  Paul,  Director,  Azilului  de  Orbi  “Regina 
Elisabeth,”  Bucharest. 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Blaxall,  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Instituto  Municipal 
para  Ciegos  y  Sordos-Mudos,  Malaga. 

Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm. 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  “L’Oeil  qui  Voit,”  Mont  Pelerin, 
Vevey. 

Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secretary,  Bernischer  Blin~ 
denfiirsorgeverein,  Berne. 

Mr.  Luther  R.  Fowle,  Constantinople. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent,  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Director,  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Chappie,  President,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Superintendent,  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  Cleveland  Conference  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Co-operation,  Ohio. 
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United  States 
(Continued) 


Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  President,  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  American  Braille  Press,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Librarian,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Plome  Teacher,  California  State 
Library,  California. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  California. 

Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  President,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  Executive  Secretary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Librarian,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Principal,  Hadley  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor,- Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  New  York.  !l- 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Wisconsin. . 

Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Service,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  Colorado 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado. 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  and 
Braille  Classes,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 
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(Continued) 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American  Braille 
Press,  New  York  and  Paris. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Braille  Printing  Department, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  Tennessee. 

Yugoslavia 

Monsieur  Velyko  Ramadanovitch,  Director,  LTnstitut 
d’Aveugles  Roi  Alexandre  I-er,  Zemun. 

Monsieur  Radoye  Yankovitch,  Consul  General,  NewYork. 

Guests  of  the  World  Conference 


Australia 

Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Sydney. 

Belgium 

Mile.  Gabrielle  Borre,  Brussels. 

Canada 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Richard  Myers,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Toronto. 

Denmark 

Frau  Ernst  Jorgenson,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Mme.  Paul  Guinot,  Paris. 

Mme.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Paris. 

M.  Daniel  Villey,  Caen. 

Germany 

Fraulein  Gertrud  Leithoff,  Berlin 

Herr  Hermann  Muller,  Editor,  Der  Blindenfreund, 
Barby-am-Elbe. 

Herr  Inspektor  Hermann  Schwerdt,  Landes-Wohlfahrts- 
und  Jugendamt,  Berlin. 

Great  Britain 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Principal,  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  George  Danby,  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Ian  Fraser,  London. 

Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood,  London. 
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Great  Britain 
(Continued) 


Irish  Free  State 
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Japan 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 


Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  Principal,  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  G.  F.  McCleary,  Ministry  of  Health,  London. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Markham,  M.P.,  Museums  Association,  London. 

Miss  B.  Matthey,  London. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Starling,  Birmingham. 

Councilor  Peter  P.  Brady,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Irish 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary,  Irish  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Dublin. 

Dott.  Elena  Romagnoli  Coletta,  Directress,  Ospizio  Mar- 
gherita  di  Savoia  per  i  Ciechi,  Rome. 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri,  Florence. 

Signorina  Lina  Poggiolini,  Florence. 

Signor  Alessandro  Romnauldi,  Florence. 

Mr.  A.  Mabuchi,  Director,  Mabuchi  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Yokusaka. 

Senora  Beteta,  Mexico  City. 

Senor  Esteban  Larranaga,  Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros, 
Mexico  City. 

Mr.  H.  Morton,  Auckland. 

Herr  K.  Rovde,  Nidaros. 

Mme.  Dolanski,  Warsaw. 

Senor  Vera  B.  de  Merida,  Malaga. 

Herr  S.  Lundberg,  Stockholm. 


GUESTS  OF  HONOR 

Lady  Francis  Campbell 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 


Miss  Helen  Keller 


Who’s  Who  at  the  World  Conference 


Mr.  George  L.  Raverat 

Mr.  Raverat  is  Secretary-General 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  for  War 
and  Civilian  Blind,  located  in  Paris. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Paris 
and  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
the  Jesuit  College  there.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  joined 
the  French  army  as  a  private.  He 
had  been  promoted  to  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  by  the  time  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  and  he  became  a 
liaison  officer  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  attached  to 
the  French  War  Office. 

During  the  war  the  American 
Braille  Press  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  embossed 
literature  for  those  blinded  in  the 
war.  Later,  Mr.  Raverat  was  made 

Editor’s  Note:  Biographies  of  other  World  Con¬ 
ference  Delegates  appeared  in  the  March,  1931, 
issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  George  L.  Raverat, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  and  Program 


Secretary-General  and  the  scope  of 
the  Press  was  enlarged  to  include 
the  printing  of  books,  music  and 
periodicals  for  all  those  without 
sight.  It  now  issues  a  great  quantity 
of  braille  in  several  languages  to 
thousands  of  readers  in  many  lands, 
and  in  some  cases  the  magazines 
which  come  from  the  American 
Braille  Press  are  the  only  embossed 
periodicals  published  in  these  lan¬ 
guages. 

As  Secretary-General  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press,  Mr.  Raverat  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  an 
international  conference  which  met 
in  Paris  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  a  standard  braille 
music  code  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  music  printed  in  one 
country  to  be  used  in  others. 

Mr.  Raverat  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 
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Captain  E.  A.  Baker 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker* 

Captain  Baker  received  his  B.Sc. 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Queen’s  University  (Kingston, 
Ontario)  shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War.  He  enlisted  with 
the  Sixth  Field  Company  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers  and  proceeded 
overseas  as  a  lieutenant.  A  wound 
resulted  in  his  total  blindness  in 
October,  1915,  and  thereafter  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  awarded  the  Military  Cross  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  After  training 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  and  was  engaged 
for  two  years  with  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  On¬ 
tario,  leaving  that  position  in  1918 
to  take  charge  of  all  training  and 
welfare  provisions  for  blinded  Ca¬ 
nadian  soldiers. 

Captain  Baker  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  since 


1920  has  been  its  General  Secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  and  Program  for  the 
World  Conference. 


Professor  Umaji  Akiba 

Professor  Akiba,  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  since 


Professor  Umaji  Akiba 


1928,  was  for  several  years  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Tokyo  College  for 
Teachers.  From  this  work  he  was 
called  into  the  field  of  education 
of  the  blind  in  1924,  serving  for  two 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  of 
which  he  is  now  Director.  In  1926 
the  Government  directed  Professor 
Akiba  to  travel  in  the  United  States 
and  European  countries  to  study 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  He  took 
the  Harvard  Course  under  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Allen  and  pursued  psycholog¬ 
ical  studies  at  Harvard  University. 
The  second  year  of  his  studies  was 
spent  in  Europe  and  on  his  return  to 
Tokyo  in  May,  1928,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Akiba  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program 
of  the  World  Conference. 

Professor  Pierre  Villey* 

Professor  Villey  was  born  in 
Caen,  France,  in  1879,  and  lost  bis 
sight  when  he  was  four  years  of 
age.  Sent  to  school  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  he  received  a  number  of  honors 
awarded  for  excellence  in  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Literature  from  the  Ecole  Normale 


Professor  Pierre  Villey 


Superieure  and  was  appointed  profes¬ 
sor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  going 
from  there  to  the  University  of  Caen, 
where  he  now  holds  a  professorship. 

Professor  Villey  has  devoted 
much  study  to  the  literature  of 
sixteenth  century  France  and  has 
published,  among  other  books,  Les 
Sources  et  V Evolution  des  Essais  de 


Montaigne,  Les  Sources  dJIdees  au 
XVI  Siecle,  and  Ronsard.  Always 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
he  has  contributed  notably  to  the  study 
of  the  social  and  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness  in  his  books  La  Pedagogie 
des  Aveugles,  L’Aveugle  dans  le 
Monde  des  Voyants,  and  Le  Monde 
des  Aveugles.  An  English  translation 
of  the  last  named  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Villey  is  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 

Herr  Alrik  Lundberg* 

Herr  Lundberg  was  born  in 
Stockholm,  in  1867.  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  lost  his  sight  as  the  result 


Herr  Alrik  Lundberg 
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of  an  accident,  but  continued  his 
education  at  school  with  sighted 
children  and  under  the  instruction 
of  tutors.  He  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages  which  has 
proved  useful  to  him  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Sweden  at  numerous 
conferences  on  work  for  the  blind.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  been 
for  many  years  identified  with  De 
Blindas  Forening  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1889.  He  was  made  a 
director  of  this  association  in  1891 
and  since  1902  has  been  its  president. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  rais¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
association,  and  its  assets  now  in¬ 
clude  administrative  buildings,  a 
training  center  for  sightless  crafts¬ 
men,  and  workshops  and  salesrooms 
in  several  cities. 

De  Blindas  Forening  also  has  a 
library  of  7,000  volumes  of  embossed 
type.  In  1895  Herr  Lundberg  had 
an  important  part  in  the  founding 
of  De  Blindas  Veckoblad,  a  weekly 
review  for  the  blind  which  is  sent 
free  to  sightless  readers  throughout 
Sweden. 

In  1917  Herr  Lundberg  was  made 
a  reporting  member  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Margaret’s  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  and  was  one  of 
three  experts  appointed  in  1920  to 
formulate  a  program  for  further 
development  in  the  work.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Tomteboda  and  of  several 
organizations  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind. 

Herr  Lundberg  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  of  the  World  Conference. 


M.  Gerard  Borre* 

M.  Gerard  Borre  lost  his  sight  in 
early  childhood  and  was  educated 
at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Woluwe-St-Lambert,  Belgium.  After 
completing  his  course  there  he  entered 
the  conservatory  of  music  at  Ghent. 
There  was  little  or  no  braille  music 
available  in  Belgium  at  that  time 
(1895),  and  M.  Borre  was  the  first 
sightless  person  to  follow  successfully 
the  courses  in  piano  and  organ  at  the 
Ghent  conservatory.  In  1900,  he  was 
awarded  the  conservatory’s  first  prize 
in  piano  playing,  and  later  won  prizes 
in  harmony,  organ  playing  and 
counterpoint.  As  director  of  three 
choral  societies  from  1902  to  1914, 
he  made  use  of  a  number  of  his  own 
compositions  for  piano  and  choir. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of 
music  and  piano  tuning  at  the  In- 
stitut  Provincial  des  Aveugles. 

M.  Borre  has  for  many  years  been 
actively  interested  in  work  for  the 
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blind.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  union  of  blind  musi¬ 
cians  and  piano  tuners  (about  1900), 
and  since  1907  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federation  of  Belgian 
Blind.  At  his  suggestion  the  Union 
of  Blind  Workers  was  reorganized 
in  1917,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  over  the  office  of  secretary  of 
that  organization.  Several  years 
later  he  founded  the  Council  of 
Piano  Tuners  of  Belgium.  When  in 
1925  the  Ministry  of  Justice  created 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  M.  Borre  was  made 
a  member.  In  1927  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Braille  League,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  fusion  of  this  society  with 
the  Union  of  Blind  Workers  was 
brought  about. 

M.  Borre  is  also  a  member  of  two 
associations  for  the  blind  in  the 
Flemish  section  of  Belgium,  the 
“Opbeuring”  at  Ghent  and  the  “Licht 


Mr.  Henry  Hedger 


en  Liefde”  at  Bruges,  and  is  Belgian 
correspondent  for  the  American 
Braille  Press. 

Mr.  Henry  Hedger 

Mr.  Hedger  has  been  Manager  of 
the  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Insti¬ 
tution  since  1893,  and  was  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  before  that  time  a  teacher 
at  the  Institution.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  administration  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  the  teaching 
of  various  handcrafts,  which  enabled 
many  sightless  persons  in  Australia 
to  become  self-supporting. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Hedger  attended  the 
International  Congress  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  which  met  in  Brussels  and 
thereafter  spent  some  time  visiting 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  order  to 
gather  information  of  value  to  his 
work  in  Sydney. 

The  late  war  greatly  increased  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Hedger  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  a  member  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Board  under  the 
Repatriation  Department,  and  the 
training  of  blinded  soldiers  was 
carried  on  apace. 

During  the  year  1923  Mr.  Hedger 
patented  several  frames  which  he 
had  invented  for  improving  the 
shape  of  various  kinds  of  baskets. 
He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  frame 
for  mat-making  which  is  especially 
useful  to  home  workers.  His  book, 
Employment  of  the  Blind,  is  widely 
known  as  a  source  of  information 
concerning  trades  practicable  for 
the  sightless  in  workshops  and  at 
home. 
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Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte 


Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte 

Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte  is  head 
of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  National 
Education,  a  position  which  includes 
the  supervision  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  academic  education.  He 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  this  subject,  and  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  the  compulsory 
education  of  blind  children  in  Italy. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson 

Mr.  Henderson  is  the  founder  of 
the  societies  known  in  India  as 
“Blind  Relief  Associations,”  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  the  prevention  of 
blindness  or  its  cure  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  He  was  president  of  the  All- 
India  Blind  Relief  Association  under 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  has 
worked  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  in  India  for 


the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Civil 
Service  in  1928,  Mr.  Henderson  has 
made  yearly  visits  from  England  to 
India  to  carry  on  his  work  in  India. 
He  has  written  on  this  subject  two 
pamphlets,  Blindness  in  India  and 
The  Work  of  Blindness  Prevention. 

Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen* 

Herr  Jorgensen  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Copenhagen,  and  at  Worces¬ 
ter  College  for  the  Blind  (England). 
He  also  attended  the  University  of 
London  where  he  passed  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  teachers  of  foreign 
languages.  After  his  return  to  Den¬ 
mark,  Herr  Jorgensen  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind  until  1928,  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Danish  Association  for 
the  Blind. 
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Herr  Ernst  Retsler* 

Herr  Retsler  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  for  the  blind, 
was  graduated  from  a  secondary 
school  in  Stockholm  and  entered 
the  University  of  Stockholm  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law.  As  part  of  his 
course  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Marburg-Lahn,  where  he 
studied  Roman  law.  In  1924  he 
passed  his  examination  for  the 
Judicial  Faculty.  He  was  then 
appointed  counselor  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  at  Tomteboda, 
for  which  institution  he  made  a 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
throughout  Sweden.  Herr  Retsler 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  since  1919,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  director 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Association. 


Herr  Ernst  Retsler 
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Mr.  Herbert  W.  Thompson* 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr. 
Thompson  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  connected  with  the  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institution.  After 
losing  his  sight  Mr.  Thompson 
learned  handcrafts,  typewriting  and 
the  reading  and  writing  of  embossed 
type  at  the  Sydney  Institution,  and 
was  in  1910  appointed  Home 
Teacher  and  Librarian  there.  In 
addition  to  supervising  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  the  library 
of  13,000  volumes,  Mr.  Thompson 
as  a  Home  Teacher  visited  blind 
persons  throughout  New  South 
Wales,  often  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  discover  new  cases  and  to 
give  assistance  or  instruction.  Dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  war  his  teaching 
included  also  the  instruction  of 
blinded  soldiers. 
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In  consequence  of  increased  de¬ 
mands  on  the  library,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  resigned  in  1924  his  position  as 
Home  Teacher  and  since  then  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  office 
of  Librarian. 


Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths 

Rev.  Edward  Harry  Griffiths,  R.N. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  is  connected  also  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  England.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
Blind  Employment  Factory,  London ; 
the  South  London  Institute  for  the 
Blind ;  the  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
Effingham,  Surrey;  and  the  York 
Road  Hostel  for  Blind  Men,  London. 

Mr.  Griffiths  was  ordained  in  1912 
and  received  a  teaching  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1913.  After 
a  year’s  teaching  he  became  an  assis¬ 
tant  priest  in  Edmonton  (London 
Diocese),  but  left  this  post  to  serve 


as  a  chaplain  with  the  British  forces 
in  France  during  1917-1918.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
1919  to  1925,  and  in  1926  entered 
work  for  the  blind  as  Principal  of 
the  school  at  Leatherhead.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind. 

Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie* 

Mr.  Mackenzie  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  with  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Expeditionary  Force  in  Egypt, 
during  the  war,  and  was  sent  to 
London  for  training  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  In  1916,  while  still  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  started  The  Chronicles  of  the 
N.  Z.  E.  F.}  a  journal  for  the  New 
Zealand  troops  in  England  and  the 
various  theatres  of  war.  The  jour¬ 
nal  proved  a  great  success  and  kept 
him  busy  until  the  close  of  the  war. 


Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie 
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Upon  his  return  to  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  became  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  there,  acting  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  later 
turned  his  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  blind  as  well.  In  1922 
he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
Jubilee  Institute  at  Auckland,  and 
in  1926  became  Director  of  that 
organization. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Forbes 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Forbes, 
D.S.O.,  M.C.,  was  a  teacher  from 
1911  to  1914,  when  he  joined  the 
British  army  and  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  a  battalion  in  France.  For 
his  war  service  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Or¬ 
der  and  the  Military  Cross.  At 
the  close  of  the  War  he  returned  to 
the  teaching  profession  as  Head 
Master  of  a  school  in  Angus  (Scot¬ 
land).  In  1921  he  was  appointed  to 


Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Forbes 


the  service  of  the  Scottish  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  is  at  present 
the  Department’s  Inspector  of  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Special  Schools  and  of 
Central  Institutions  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  throughout  Scot¬ 
land. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday 


Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday* 

Mr.  Halliday  was  born  in  South 
Africa  but  in  early  youth  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  In 
1920  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mission 
to  the  Out-Door  Blind,  Glasgow,  as 
a  home  teacher. 

Mr.  Halliday  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe,  visiting  institutions 
for  the  blind.  He  has  served  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Federation  of  Institutions  and  Soci¬ 
eties  for  the  Blind,  the  Scottish  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Teachers,  and  the 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 

Mrs.  Eustis,  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  Switzerland,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  At  “Fortunate  Fields,” 
Mont  Pelerin,  she  maintains  a  train¬ 
ing  station  for  German  shepherd 
dogs,  where  she  trains  dogs  for 
service  in  the  Swiss  Army.  In  1928 
Mrs.  Eustis  created  two  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  dogs  as  guides 
for  the  blind,  one  ‘TOeil  qui  Voit,” 
at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  where  in¬ 
structors  for  this  work  are  also 
trained ;  the  other,  “The  Seeing 
Eye”  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Eustis  is  President  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  both  schools.  “The 
Seeing  Eye,”  both  here  and  abroad, 
has  been  instrumental  in  interest¬ 
ing  organizations  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  sightless  individuals  in  the 
value  of  dogs  as  guides. 

At  the  International  Pre-Congress 
of  the  Blind  at  Vienna,  July,  1929, 


Mrs.  Eustis  was  made  chairman  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  use  and 
practicability  of  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  blind,  the  report  to  be  made  at 
the  World  Conference. 


Dr.  Aleksej  Zahor 

Dr.  Aleksej  Zahor 

Dr.  Zahor,  graduate  in  medicine 
from  the  Charles’  Czech  University 
at  Prague,  has  been  since  1924 
president  of  the  Czechoslovak  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  He  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  Czech  Society  of  Medical  Spe¬ 
cialists  and  of  the  Prague  Section 
of  the  Czech  Central  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  1930,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Social  Institute  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  He  has 
published  several  treatises  on  medi¬ 
cine  and  ophthalmology  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  essays  on  state  medical 
organizations  and  on  the  social  and 
medical  care  of  the  blind. 
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Dr.  Carl  Herodek 

Dr.  Herodek  is  Director  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  (Jozef  Nador 
Institute)  in  Budapest.  When  he 
took  over  the  office  in  1905  his  first 
task  was  to  build  up  the  enrollment 
of  the  Institute  so  that  it  would  in¬ 
clude  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
blind  children  in  Hungary.  Dr. 
Herodek’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  from  94  to  223,  the 
present  enrollment.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  curriculum  has  been  revised 
and  a  printing  plant  added  to  the 


Dr.  Carl  Herodek 


school’s  equipment.  In  1907  a 
kindergarten  department  was  opened 
and  funds  were  raised  to  start  a 
braille  library  for  the  school.  The 
Institute  now  has  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  for  feeble-minded  children  and 
a  department  for  the  deaf-blind.  In 
1928  the  first  sight-saving  class  in 
Hungary  was  founded  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Herodek  has  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  in  order  to  study  schools 
in  other  countries.  He  is  president 
of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  has  been 
decorated  by  his  government  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  services. 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterud* 

Herr  Karterud  received  his  early 
training  in  music  and  languages  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Oslo, 
Norway.  He  also  studied  music  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Oslo 
and  passed  the  examination  for 
organists  there  in  1912.  The  three 
years  following  he  spent  at  Elverum 
Normal  College  and,  in  1917,  he  was 
appointed  as  a  teacher  at  the  Dalens 
Blindeskole,  Nidaros.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  study  of  music  at  the  school. 
Recently  he  has  directed  the  work 
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of  the  Norwegian  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  publishing  Norwegian 
music  in  braille.  Herr  Karterud  has 
long  been  interested  in  welfare  work 
for  the  blind,  having  been  in  1919- 
1920,  chairman  of  the  Norwegian 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  since 
1922,  chairman  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  of  Northern  Norway. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk* 

Mr.  Clunk  is  a  native  of  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  entering  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University.  After  his 
loss  of  sight  in  1919  he  did  some 
volunteer  work  with  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  with  which 
he  later  became  officially  connected. 
He  left  Cleveland  in  1920  to  become 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Society  for  the  Blind  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  position  until  1928. 
During  this  time  he  studied  law  at 
the  Youngstown  School  of  Law  and 
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passed  the  State  Bar  Examination 
in  1925.  He  went  to  Toronto  in 
May,  1928,  to  accept  the  position  of 
National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Employment  for  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
he  has  developed  a  placement  serv¬ 
ice  which  reaches  from  coast  to 
coast  and  includes  both  factory  jobs 
and  small  business  enterprises. 


M.  Vasil  Stephanoff 


M.  Vasil  Stephanoff 

Monsieur  Stephanoff  is  director 
of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He  took  a  four- 
year  course  in  philosophy  and 
pedagogy  at  the  State  University  in 
Sofia  after  his  graduation  from  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  has  served 
for  thirty  years  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  a  high 
school  professor,  high  school  direc¬ 
tor,  county  inspector  for  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Dr.  Wlodzimierz  Dolanski* 

Dr.  Dolanski,  representative  of 
Poland  at  the  World  Conference, 
showed  great  musical  talent  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old  an  accident  deprived  him  of  his 
sight  and  of  his  right  arm,  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  music  was  undimin¬ 
ished,  and  he  devoted  to  music 
many  hours  a  day  during  his  four 


Dr.  W.  Dolanski 


years  of  study  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  He  was  later  assisted  by 
“Carmen  Sylva,”  then  queen  of 
Roumania,  to  continue  his  training 
as  a  musician  until  he  was  proficient 
enough  to  give  a  public  concert. 
This  was  such  a  success  that  he  had 
planned  to  undertake  a  concert  tour 
of  Europe,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  from  carrying 
out  this  plan.  Dr.  Dolanski  was  also 
greatly  interested  in  mathematics, 
and  in  1922  he  compiled  a  series  of 
mathematical  tests.  Two  years  later 


he  received  from  his  government  a 
scholarship  which  enabled  him  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  psychology.  He  has 
written  a  work  on  experimental 
psychology,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Arts  in  psychology. 

M.  Donatien  Lelievre 

M.  Lelievre  has  been  identified 
with  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
France  since  1902,  when  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  Institution 
Departmental  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
at  Nantes.  In  1907,  he  went  to  the 
Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  at 
Bordeaux  and  served  as  a  teacher 
there  until  1922,  when  he  became 
Director  of  the  Institution  Regionale 
des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  (Bordeaux).  M.  Lelievre 
is  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy. 
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Herr  Hermann  Schwerdt 

Herr  Schwerdt,  guest  at  the 
World  Conference,  is  Director  of  the 
placement  bureau  for  the  blind  in 
Berlin,  his  native  city.  He  served 
with  the  German  army  in  Russia  until 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  he  was  in¬ 
valided  out  of  service.  After  the  War 
he  became  engaged  in  work  for  vet¬ 
erans,  being  especially  interested  in 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight.  Marked 
ability  in  this  work  led  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1920  to  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
War  and  Adult  Civilian  Blind  of  the 
City  of  Berlin.  Under  his  direction 
sixteen  hundred  sightless  men  and 
women  have,  since  1921,  been  placed 
in  occupations  which  have  made  them 
self-supporting.  Herr  Schwerdt  has 
published  a  report  of  these  placements, 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  this  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind. 


Herr  Hermann  Schwerdt 


Herr  Hermann  Muller 

Herr  Muller,  guest  at  the  World 
Conference,  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  at  the  Provinzial- 
Blindenanstalt  in  Halle-am-Saale, 
Germany,  where  he  was  an  instructor 
from  1902  to  1926.  In  1913  he  passed 
the  examination  for  directors  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  since  1926 
has  been  Director  of  the  Provinzial- 
Blindenanstalt  in  Barby-am-Elbe. 

From  1920  to  1925,  Herr  Muller 
served  as  President  of  the  German 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
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Blind,  and  in  August,  1930,  was  again 
chosen  for  that  office.  Since  1924  he 
has  edited  Der  Blindenfreund,  the 
professional  magazine  for  work  for 
the  blind  in  Germany. 

In  1924  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Arrangements 
of  the  first  Conference  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind,  and  since  August, 
1930,  has  again  filled  that  position. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Fryer 

Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  became  in¬ 
terested  in  work  for  the  blind  twenty 
years  ago,  when  his  father,  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  founded  the  Institution  for 
the  Chinese  Blind  by  donating  funds 
for  land,  buildings,  and  endowment. 

Although  Mr.  Fryer  knew  China 
and  the  Chinese,  he  knew  but  little 
about  the  blind.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  America  where  he  spent 
six  months  in  the  California  School, 
six  months  at  Overbrook,  and  three 
weeks  at  Perkins  Institution.  Dur- 


Mr.  George  B.  Fryer 


ing  the  five  years  following  his  stay 
in  America  he  organized  and  built 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind,  which  he  is  now  reorganizing 
in  his  endeavor  to  make  it  a  model 
school  for  the  whole  of  China.  The 
Institution  expects  to  have  about 
300  pupils,  including  both  blind  and 
deaf,  when  completed.  Besides  its 
academic  department,  music  depart¬ 


ment  and  normal  school,  it  includes 
a  workshop  and  a  printing  depart¬ 
ment  which  issues  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  in  Chinese  braille  and  prints 
books  and  other  literature.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  education  of 
the  Chinese  blind,  of  whom  more 
than  a  million  are  in  need  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Fryer  has  a  tremendous 
task  on  his  hands.  He  is  interested 
also  in  the  deaf,  for  whom  he  has 
a  private  school,  and  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
Chinese  children. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  M.A.  (Oxford), 
has  been  for  six  years  in  charge  of 
the  Department  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  a  bureau  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  He  entered  the  Civil 
Service  in  1903  and  some  years 
later  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
in  1919  became  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 
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stitution,  which  includes  academic 
and  manual  training  departments 
and  a  workshop. 

Major  Edwin  Wagner* 

Major  Wagner  entered  the  Polish 
Army  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  major,  being  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  When  Poland 
was  at  war  with  the  Red  Army  of 


Senor  Pardo  O spina 

Senor  Pardo  Ospina  * 

Senor  Don  Juan  Antonio  Pardo 
Ospina  was  born  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  1902.  He  was  the  only 
son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
and  the  early  death  of  his  parents 
left  his  sisters  in  his  care.  He  was 
educated  in  the  private  schools  of 
Colombia,  and  upon  losing  his  sight 
in  1925,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
task  of  securing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  of  his  country. 
Csing'  his  own  means  he  founded, 
in  1926,  the  Instituto  Colombiano 
para  Ciegos,  which  was  housed  in 
a  private  residence  given  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  following  year  the 
national  government  granted  its  aid 
to  the  institution  which  then  be¬ 
came  a  unit  under  the  National 
Ministry  of  Education.  Through 
Senor  Pardo  Ospina’s  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  sufficient  funds  have  been 
raised  to  build  and  equip  beautiful 
and  up-to-date  quarters  for  the  in¬ 


Major  Edwin  Wagner 

t 

Russia  in  1920,  Major  Wagner  was 
blinded  in  battle  and  taken  as  a 
prisoner  into  Russia,  where  he  was 
held  for  a  year.  Upon  his  return 
to  Poland  he  organized  the  Polish 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  was  later 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  War  Veterans,  which 
takes  care  of  blinded  and  otherwise 
disabled  soldiers,  at  Lwow.  Major 
Wagner  is  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Parliament  and  represented  his  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  World  Conference. 
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Herr  Michal  Wawryznowski 

Herr  Wawryznowski  is  Inspector 
of  Special  Schools  under  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Education,  among  which 
schools  are  six  institutions  for  blind 
children.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
Army  during  the  late  War  and  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher.  Re¬ 
cently  elected  to  his  second  term  in 
the  Polish  Parliament,  Herr  Waw¬ 
ryznowski  was  an  official  representa- 
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tive  of  his  government  at  the  World 
Conference.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Rev.  Arthur  William  Blaxall 

Mr.  Blaxall  is  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  South 
Africa.  He  was  Organizing  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cape  Committee  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Primary  Or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Provisional  Alhtone 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Cape  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 


visional  National  Council  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  methods  in  work 
for  the  blind,  particularly  as  regards 
their  educational  and  social  welfare. 

M.  Paul  Guinot* 

M.  Guinot  was  born  at  Mirecourt, 
France,  in  1884,  and  was  a  drafts¬ 
man  before  losing  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  entered  the 
School  of  Massage  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin  Haiiy  in  1910,  where 
he  received  his  diploma  after  a 
year’s  work.  Since  its  foundation  in 
1917  he  has  been  Director  of  the 
Etablissment  Professional  et  Cli- 
matique  d’Aveugles,  formerly  a 
school  for  the  re-education  of  blinded 
soldiers,  in  Southern  France.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Civilian  Blind,  of 
which  he  is  now  Secretary-General, 
and  of  its  monthly  publication, 
La  V oix  des  Aveugles. 
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Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood* 

Miss  Greenwood,  guest  at  the 
World  Conference,  was  born  in 
Canada  and  received  her  training  as 
a  nurse  there.  Entering  the  field  of 
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nursing  from  the  administrative 
side,  she  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Jewish  Hospital  and  School  for 
Nurses  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  de¬ 
voted  many  years  to  her  work  there. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
education  of  nurses  and  in  Red 
Cross  work  and  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education.  She  lost  her 
sight  through  an  accident,  and  since 
1914  has  made  her  home  in  England 
where  she  is  engaged  in  work  among 
blind  veterans  and  is  a  member  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  Executive  Council. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield* 

Dr.  Whitfield,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  widely 
known  as  a  violinist.  He  was  in 
Vienna  as  English  secretary  to  an 
Austrian  firm  when  failing  sight  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  up  this  work  and 
he  decided  to  study  music  with  a  view 
to  a  professional  career.  In  1912  he 
took  the  Austrian  State  Diploma  for 
teachers  of  music.  After  two  years 
as  a  teacher  and  concert  musician  in 
Austria,  he  was  forced  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  to  return  to  England.  He 
toured  with  St.  Dunstan’s  Blind  Mu- 
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sicians’  Concert  Party  and  later  was 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  London.  In 
1922,  successful  recitals  in  several 
Continental  cities  were  followed  by  an 
illness  which  compelled  Dr.  Whitfield 
to  give  up  concert  work.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  economics 
and  related  subjects,  and  in  1928  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 
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Dr.  Jose  Rivera 

Dr.  Rivera  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  San  Marco,  Lima, 
Peru,  and  has  done  post-graduate 
work,  specializing  in  pathology,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  at  Columbia  University.  He 
was  the  official  delegate  from  Peru 
to  the  first  Pan-American  Congress 
of  Journalists,  which  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1926,  and  is  now  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  the  Peruvian 
Press  Association.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  government 
of  Peru  at  the  World  Conference. 


Dr.  Jose  Rivera 

Senor  Alejandro  Meza* 

Senor  Meza  was  born  in  Mexico 
City,  where  he  now  holds  the  position 
of  Secretary-General  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Ignacio  Trigueros,  the  national 
organization  for  the  blind  of  Mexico. 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  his  education  included  thorough 


training  as  a  musician.  He  became 
not  only  an  accomplished  pianist  but 
also  a  composer  of  note,  having  writ¬ 
ten  music  for  piano  and  orchestra  and 
a  number  of  songs.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  work  for  the  blind  and 
to  study  of  conditions  affecting  them. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood 

Dr.  Underwood,  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  received  his 
medical  training  at  the  University  of 
London  and  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital.  During  the  War  he  served  as  a 
medical  officer  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  France  and  in  India, 
and  since  1920  has  held  various  ap¬ 
pointments  in  public  health  and  school 
medical  work.  He  has  been  with 
the  Board  of  Education  since  1925. 

Dr.  Underwood  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. 
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Mr.  Yoshihiro  Tamori* 

Mr.  Tamori  was  born  in  Japan 
and  educated  there  as  a  masseur. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1919, 
being  twenty  years  old  at  that  time. 
He  spent  one  year  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  and  during  that 
time  also  took  a  course  in  massage 
under  a  private  instructor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  obtained  a  license 
as  a  drugless  practitioner  and 
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opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  still  carries  on  his  practice. 

In  1925  Mr.  Tamori  was  appointed 
American  correspondent  for  the  Osaka 
Braille  Weekly ,  published  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Mahmoud  Azmy  el  Kattan 

Dr.  Kattan  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Kasr  el 
Aini  Medical  School  at  Cairo,  which 
was  founded  in  1825  and  has  since 
been  a  government  hospital  and 


medical  school  under  the  successive 
control  of  the  French,  the  British 
and  the  Egyptian  governments.  Dr. 
Kattan  studied  medicine  in  London, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Doctor  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Health.  He 
then  went  to  Vienna  for  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  ophthalmology.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  the  Kasr  el 
Aini  Medical  School,  he  carries  on 
a  private  practice  as  an  eye  physi¬ 
cian.  Dr.  Kattan  represented  Egypt 
at  the  World  Conference. 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri  is 
secretary  of  the  Regina  Margherita 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Genoa.  She  had  an  important  part 
in  the  founding  of  this  library,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Italy, 
and  to  which  she  has  given  her 
services  as  secretary  since  its  foun¬ 
dation. 


Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri 
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Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

Born  in  1879,  Mr.  Swift  lost  his 
sight  in  his  eleventh  year  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Ontario  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the 
high  school  in  his  native  town, 
Petrolia,  Ontario.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  McGill  University  in 
1907  and  a  year  later  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  the  Ontario  CoL 
lege  of  Education.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind  (now  the  Library  and 
Publishing  Department  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute)  and  four 
years  later  was  appointed  Librarian, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Swift  is  active  in  connection 
with  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  and  is  keenly  interested 
in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
both  in  America  and  abroad. 
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Dr.  Constantin  Paul 

Dr.  Constantin  Paul  is  director  of 
the  Oueen  Elisabeth  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Bucharest,  Roumania. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bucharest,  specializing  in 
ophthalmology.  He  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  when  Roumania 
entered  the  war  and  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  medical  officer.  In  1921, 


Dr.  Constantin  Paul 


he  became  assistant  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  reorganizing 
this  institution  and  in  recognition  of 
this  service  he  was  decorated  by  the 
king.  Since  1926  Dr.  Paul  has  been 
connected  with  the  Revista  Braille, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Roumanian  Blind.  In  1928, 
he  became  director  of  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Queen  Mary 
Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 


Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 

Mr.  Shah  is  Principal  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  School  for  the  Blind,  Behala, 
India.  This  school  was  founded  in 
1897,  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  85 
pupils.  Mr.  Shah  has  been  Principal 
since  1929.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  College  and 
Association  of  Teachers,  London. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Venkata  Rau 

Mr.  Rau  was  a  teacher  of  seeing 
children  when  his  mother’s  loss  of 
sight  created  in  him  a  deep  interest 
in  the  blind.  His  hope  of  entering 
the  field  of  education  of  the  blind 
was  unexpectedly  realized  when, 
in  1913,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
in  the  Mysore  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  of  which  he  became 
head  in  1918.  He  is  Honorary  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Indian  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was 
organized  largely  through  his  in¬ 
fluence.  Mr.  Rau  is  Specialist  in 
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the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  in  the  service  of  the  Mysore 
Government. 


Death  of  Dr.  Fuchs 

Professor  Ernst  Fuchs,  noted  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  died  early  this  year  in 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  79.  Dr.  Euchs 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  In  1885  he  took 
charge  of  the  Eye  Clinic  at  the 
Vienna  General  Hospital,  and  under 
his  direction  this  department  grad¬ 
ually  acquired  an  international  rep¬ 
utation.  In  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  labor  in  his  chosen  field,  Dr. 
Fuchs  attained  wide  renown  as  a 
teacher,  an  authority.,  on  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  a  master  of  ophthalmic 
surgery’  When  he  died,  the  world 
felt  the  loss  of  a  great  leader. 


Edward  Ellis  Allen 

By  Olin  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc. 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE  once  said  of 
David  Duffle  Wood,  that  emi¬ 
nent  blind  Philadelphia  musi¬ 
cian,  “If  David  Wood,  the  famous 
organist,  had  turned  his  attention 
to  science,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  age. 
However,  there  is  compensation  in 
the  thought  that  what  Science  has 
lost  Music  has  gained.”  Such  are 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
Edward  Ellis  Allen,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  medicine  he 
began  in  1884,  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  an  eminent  physician.  But  what 
the  profession  of  medicine  has  lost, 
the  cause  of  the  blind  has  gained. 

Born  in  West  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1861,  Mr.  Allen  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Puritan  ancestors, 
who  came  from  England  in  1639. 
His  father  and  five  of  his  Allen 
uncles  and  aunts  had  been  “born 
teachers.”  His  mother  came  from 
a  family  of  physicians  and  it  was 
natural  that  his  attention  as  a. young 
man  just  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Harvard  should  be  directed  toward 
the  field  of  medicine.  But  fortuitous 
circumstances  and  a  predilection  for 
teaching  led  him  to  seek  a  position 
to  teach  at  the  close  of  his  first  year 
in  the  study  of  medicine. 

As  subsequent  events  have  proved, 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind  that  Mr.  Allen  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London. 


For  three  years — from  1885  to  1888 — 
under  the  forceful  and  inspirational 
leadership  of  Dr.  Francis  Campbell, 
he  taught  “select  blind  youth — lit¬ 
erature,  swimming,  Latin,  skating, 
physics  and  physiology,  cycling  and 
putting  the  shot.” 

This  experience  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  for  the  position 
of  principal  instructor  in  the  boys’ 
department  of  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston.  Two  years  in  that 
position  completed  five  years  of 
exceptional  preparation  for  the  larg¬ 
er  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  assumed  in  September, 
1890,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

No  young  man  in  the  United 
States  has  entered  upon  the  admin¬ 
istrative  work  of  a  residential  school 
for  the  blind  with  a  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  than  Mr.  Allen. 
Born  in  a  family  of  teachers,  reared 
in  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  a 
select  boys’  boarding  school,  privi¬ 
leged  to  spend  two  boyhood  years 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard  where  he  majored 
in  natural  history,  a  student  in 
medicine  for  one  year,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  two  of  the  leading 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  world 
—  the  youthful  Edward  Allen  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  task  in  Philadelphia 
with  that  self-confidence  that  can 
emanate  from  knowledge  alone. 
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The  managers  of  the  school,  which 
was  a  pioneer  in  America  as  was 
Perkins,  were  desirous  of  moving 
from  the  old  congregate  buildings 
which  the  city  had  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  fifty  years  since  they 
had  been  constructed  on  its  out¬ 
skirts.  So  assiduously  did  Mr. 
Allen  cultivate  this  desire  that  in 
six  years  from  the  time  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  Principal,  a  new  site 
was  purchased  in  the  suburban  lo¬ 
cation  of  Overbrook,  and  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  Spanish  Mission 
style  of  architecture  were  erected  to 
which  the  school  was  moved  in 
January,  1899.  Spacious  playgrounds, 
an  athletic  field  and  a  swimming 
pool  —  now  universally  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  school  for  the  blind — were  then 
new  in  America.  These  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  that  physical 
development  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  blind  people — a 
principle  imbibed  from  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  himself  a  living  example  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  blind  man  with 
adequate  physical  endowment. 

In  the  so-called  “owner’s  require¬ 
ments”  supplied  the  architect,  Mr. 
Allen  specified  low  buildings,  a 
maximum  number  of  windows  to 
admit  ample  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
and  liberal  play  and  recreational 
space  alike  for  pleasant  and  inclem¬ 
ent  weather.  It  was  Mr.  Allen’s 
desire  to  build  the  new  school  on 
the  cottage  plan  but,  the  building 
costs  being  prohibitive,  there  re¬ 
sulted  a  happy  combination  of  the 
best  features  of  the  congregate  and 
the  cottage  plans. 

Thirty-two  years’  use  of  the  plant 
— twenty-four  under  the  writer’s  ad¬ 


ministration —  have  justified  Mr. 
Allen’s  plans  for  combining  beauty 
and  utility.'  So  well  do  the  build¬ 
ings  meet  present-day  requirements 
that  experience  would  dictate  little 
change  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  combining  congregate  and 
cottage  plans. 

Braille  printing  was  one  of  Mr. 
Allen’s  greatest  interests,  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  South  Boston.  He 
had  taught  English  braille  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  later 
came  to  know  all  contemporary 
systems  also — something  which  few 
superintendents  could  say. 

Through  his  championship  of 
braille,  with  three  or  four  other 
schools  only  and  in  the  face  of  pow¬ 
erful  and  determined  opposition,  he 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  final 
amicable  settlement  of  the  type 
question  in  1916. 

At  the  school  in  Philadelphia  in 
1890,  New  York  Point  was  used  in 
the  academic  department,  braille  in 
the  music.  When  our  “braillists” 
united  on  American  Braille  he  began 
producing  a  literature  in  it,  the  first 
book  being  an  interlinear  primer, 
from  double  plates  punched  with 
hammer  and  awl.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Hall  stereotypemaker  he 
pushed  his  school  printing  and 
turned  out  school  books  and  stories 
in  quick  succession ;  and  this  was 
kept  up  through  his  principalship 
both  there  and  out  at  Overbrook. 
This  printery  produced  many  out¬ 
line  paper  maps,  and  was  the  first 
to  turn  out  examination  questions 
in  braille  for  all  classes. 

At  South  Boston,  with  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Reardon,  he  first  applied 
power  to  a  stereotypemaker  and, 
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selecting  after  reading  through 
scores  of  books  and  stories,  pub¬ 
lished  these  in  small  volumes, 
which  soon  increased  the  voluntary 
reading  inside  and  outside  of  school 
to  an  unheard-of  extent. 

He  has  never  lost  interest  in  this 
printing  and  in  finger  reading,  and 
so  in  increasing  the  number  of  his 
readers  in  general.  Long  before  the 
World  War  he  had  augmented  the 
braille  library  at  Overbrook  with 
some  hundreds  of  hand-written 
books  which  he  paid  former  pupils 
to  write.  As  a  librarian  at  the 
London  school  he  knew  about  the 
hand-transcription  of  braille  books 
in  "England. 

Upon  the  death  in  1907  of  Michael 
AnagUps,  the  second  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  a  committee  of 
the  trustees  visited  Mr.  Allen  in 
Philadelphia  and  invited  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Boston  as  the  Director  of 
the  school  he  had  left  sixteen  years 
before.  Prominent  among  the  con¬ 
siderations  presented  to  him  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  blind  of  his 
native  state  to  move  Perkins  to  a 
new  site  and  into  buildings  con¬ 
structed  along  modern  lines.  What 
had  been  accomplished  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  under  his  leadership  strength¬ 
ened  them  in  their  belief  that  Mr. 
Allen  was  the  man  to  direct  the 
reconstruction  in  Boston. 

In  preparation  for  this  second  recon¬ 
struction  task  Mr.  Allen,  having  seen 
practically  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  visited 
a  large  number  of  European  insti¬ 
tutions  and  crystallized  his  ideas  in 
the  “owner’s  requirements”  supplied 
to  the  architects  of  the  new  Perkins. 
Herevite  i found  it  possible  to  recon¬ 


struct  entirely  on  the  cottage  family 
plan,  the  importance  of  which  had 
been  emphasized  by  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  Girls’  Department  of  the  old 
Perkins  and  by  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell  in  the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  London. 

As  a  leader  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  two  of  the  three  oldest  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Allen  has 
stamped  his  ideas  indelibly  upon 
this  fundamental  phase  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  youth  of  the 
United  States.  Unquestionably 
these  ideas  will  continue  to  have  a 
large  influence  in  the  reconstruction 
of  other  residential  schools  not  only 
in  America  but  in  foreign  countries, 
where  there  is  a  desire  to  provide 
suitable  educational  facilities  for 
sightless  youth. 

Another  fundamental  guiding 
principle  in  all  of  Edward  Allen’s 
work  has  been  the  profound  belief 
that  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
educators  of  the  blind  is  two-fold : 
to  educate  and  socialize  the  youth¬ 
ful  blind,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the 
other,  so  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  capabilities  and  potentialities  of 
the  trained  blind  person  that,  upon 
leaving  school,  he  may  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  continuous  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  in  the  world  of 
seeing  people. 

Therefore  he  puts  much  effort 
into  educating  the  public,  using 
every  reasonable  means  in  his 
power.  He  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  “tremendous  booster”  for 
Perkins,  reporting  its  news  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  talking  over  the 
radio  to  the  public,  having  its  activ¬ 
ities  published  in  the  papers  when- 
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ever  possible,  speaking  himself,  or 
sending  a  representative  to  speak 
before  clubs,  churches,  and  any 
other  organization  requesting  it. 
His  moving  picture  of  Perkins  has 
been  shown  many  times  through¬ 
out  New  England,  in  the  Orient,  in 
South  America,  and  is  going  else¬ 
where.  He  has  made  the  school 
better  known  and  understood 
throughout  the  educational  world  of 
Boston  by  encouraging  visits  of 
clubs,  societies,  schools  and  college 
classes  until  there  are  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  visitors  each  year. 

While  Mr.  Allen  has  given  life¬ 
long  thought  and  study  to  the 
problem  of  adequate  buildings  for 
housing*  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  he  has  always  recognized  the 
truth  that  teachers,  not  buildings, 
make  schools.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  he  has  constantly 
sought  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
as  members  of  his  staff.  Believing 
so  strongly  in  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  trained  teacher,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Allen  began  to 
plan  training  courses  for  teachers 
of  blind  youth,  with  the  result  that 
he  persuaded  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  University 
to  provide,  in  conjunction  with 
Perkins,  an  extension  course  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a 
course  which  Mr.  Allen  himself  has 
conducted.  This  course  Mr.  Allen 
has  hoped  would  place  our  work  on 
a  professional  basis,  as  the  work  for 
the  deaf  already  is  in  most  states, 
and  now  at  the  end  of  ten  years  this 
dream  seems  about  to  be  realized. 

The  facilities  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  make  possible  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
phases  of  such  a  course.  The  library 
contains  the  most  complete  body  of 
literature  on  blindness  and  the  blind 
available  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world,  an  integral  part  of  which 
is  “a  historical  museum  of  casts, 
pictures  and  appliances  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction.”  The  Har¬ 
vard  Course  is  given  the  first  sem¬ 
ester  of  the  school  year.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  second  semester 
by  a  course  in  methods,  completely 
organized  with  an  efficient  director 
and  staff  to  make  it  effective. 

Students  from  many  countries 
have  gone  to  Perkins  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  this  productive  year’s 
work  in  preparation  for  the  highly 
specialized  work  of  teaching  blind 
children. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Allen’s  frequent 
visits  to  the  Training  School  for  Feeble¬ 
minded  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  association  with  Dr.  God¬ 
dard,  he  employed  a  psychologist 
at  Perkins  in  1916.  Later  when 
Overbrook  installed  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  from  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
who  was  to  work  under  Dr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Allen  did  the  same,  the  two 
heads  sharing  part  of  the  time  of 
Dr.  Hayes  as  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

He  gladly  co-operated  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  having  the  Perkins  kindergarten 
made  an  experimental  school  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Maxfield, 
Director  of  Educational  Research  of 
the  Foundation.  The  school  has 
been  going  on  four  years  and  has 
proved  of  distinct  value,  especially 
to  Perkins.  Doubtless  its  findings 
will  be  of  help  to  all  such  schools. 
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Throughout  all  his  work  for  the 
blind  Mr.  Allen  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  active  efforts  to 
prevent  blindness.  Visiting  the 
classes  for  the  semi-sighted  in  the 
London  Board  Schools  in  1909,  he 
worked  four  years  until  he  got  such 
a  class  started  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  the  first  sight-saving 
class  in  this  country.  This  class  has 
served  as  the  model  for  all  the  ear¬ 
lier  sight-saving  classes  organized 
in  the  years  immediately  following 
its  establishment. 

From  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Crouter 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa.,  Mr.  Allen  started  the  first 
Field  Officer  in  our  work,  to  visit  past, 
present  and  especially  prospective  pu¬ 
pils  in  their  homes.  Fie  began  placing 
his  graduates  in  positions  back  in  the 
early  1900’s  when  the  whole  profession 
still  agreed  with  Mr.  Wait  that 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  had  no  more  duty  to  their 
pupils  than  the  public  schools  had 
toward  theirs  which,  after  educat¬ 
ing  their  pupils,  left  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  For  many  years  he 
has  had  a  Social  Service  Worker 
connected  with  Perkins,  who  is  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  school 
and  the  home  and  is  “guide,  coun¬ 
selor,  and  friend”  to  pupils  past  and 
present. 

Mr.  Allen’s  qualities  of  leadership 
have  been  recognized  locally  and 
nationally.  He  has  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  for  twenty 
years.  From  the  date  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
to  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  re¬ 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  He 


has  been  actively  interested  in 
Woolson  House,  Rogers  House  and 
the  Annie  Fisher  House.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  consulting 
member  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  For  one  living 
so  far  away  from  Louisville  as  is 
Boston,  he  has  attended  many  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  American 
Printing  House.  Fie  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  is 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  work  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  June,  1930,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Science  —  a  de¬ 
served  honor,  the  bestowal  of  which 
was  universally  approved  by  all  his 
fellow-workers  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Allen  has  made  a  large  and 
important  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  special  field  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  annual 
reports  alone  are  themselves  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  special  field. 

He  has  always  kept  in  touch  with 
the  work  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
feeble-minded.  He  was  chosen  to 
prepare  the  monograph  on  “The 
Education  of  Defectives,”  one  of  a 
set  of  monographs  on  Education  in 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900. 

At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
he  has  written  the  government  bul¬ 
letins  issued  biennially  indicating 
the  progress  of  educational  work  for 
the  blind.  His  contributions  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  biennial  conven- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Guest  of  Honor  t 

By  M.  C.  Migel 

President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


OUR  busy  days  of  conferences 
and  traveling  have  come  to 
an  end;  both  Mr.  Cromwell 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  have  this  “au  revoir”  din¬ 
ner,  to  wish  you  Good  speed,  dear 
friends,  who  have  come  from  dis¬ 
tant  shores  to  honor  us  with  your 
presence. 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  gathering,  when 
the  great  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  are  as¬ 
sembled,  if  we  did  honor  to  one  who 
has  been  for  so  many  years  an  out¬ 
standing  and  leading  authority  on 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

For  a  number  of  years,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  Great  War,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  sent  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  a  so-called  “offi¬ 
cial  observer”  who  would  calmly 
and  dispassionately  analyze  and  re¬ 
port  his  reaction  on  the  subjects 
under  discussion. 

After  a  fashion,  I  might  say  that, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  being  keen¬ 
ly  interested,  I  have  been  more  or 
less  an  “official” — or  rather  an  unoffi¬ 
cial — “observer”  of  all  developments 
and  phase's  of  work  for  the  blind ;  and, 
although  myself  neither  technically 
nor  professionally  qualified,  with  the 
aid  of  and  through  close  contact 
with  those  men  and  women  who 

tOpening  Address  at  dinner  to  the  delegates  and 
guests  of  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  April  29,  1931. 


were,  I  have  been  able  to  form  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
standards  and  the  achievements  of 
those  giving  their  best  thought, 
their  time,  and  their  very  life  to 
uplifting  and  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sightless  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Chief  amongst  this  splendid  group 
of  educators,  interested  not  alone  in 
his  scholastic  labors  as- the  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  but  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  field  of  activity  con- 

.  i 

nected  with  the  blind,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  anything  that  might  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  to  him ;  approachable,  rea¬ 
sonable,  indefatigable  —  our  guest 
of  honor  has  dedicated  a  lifetime, 
from  youth  to  a  noble  three  score  years 
and  ten,  in  active  continuous  service 
for  those  whom  he  loves  and  holds 
closest  to  his  heart,  the  sightless.  , 

He  is  an  educator,  laboring  with¬ 
out  thought  of  personal  gain,  born 
to  the  profession,  his  father  and  five 
other  members  of  the  family  having 
made  the  name  illustrious  in  the 
schools  of.  Massachusetts  and,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1884, 
he  looked  toward  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession,  but  fortunately  for  the  blind 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  their 

.  f r  -  \  '  -  t 

welfare,  the  family  tradition  pre¬ 
vailed  and,  as  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come,  instructor  of  the  blind  pre- 
sented  itself,  he  turned  aside  from 
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medicine  for  this  greater  cause, 
which  so  greatly  needed  him. 

For  seventeen  years  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  for  twenty-four  years  at 
Watertown,  two  great  schools  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  mind  wholly 
bent  upon  the  task  of  training  sight¬ 
less  children  into  habits  of  right 
thinking  and  normal  living. 

Before  everything  else,  our  guest 
has  been  and  is  a  teacher ;  yet  he 
is  a  great  builder  as  well,  having 
had  the  unique  experience  of  con¬ 
structing  under  his  own  inspiration, 
two  great  modern  schools  for  the 
blind — Overbrook  and  Perkins.  (Most 
of  you  have  visited  both  these  mag¬ 
nificent  institutions;  I  feel  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  even 
today  the  last  word  in  school  hous- 
•ng.) 

An  athlete  in  his  college  days, 
physical  training  of  blind  boys  and 
girls  has  been  one  of  his  many  hob¬ 
bies.  He  is  an  idealist  and  life  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  see 
many  of  his  ideals  fully  realized. 

Bringing  back,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  the  idea  of  the  sight-saving 
class,  he  established  in  Boston  the 
first  such  class  in  this  country. 

'!  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Trustee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  influential  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  .and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  both  of  which  he 
has  held  all  the  offices — he  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  authority 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  practically 
every  field. 

My  dear  friends,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  of  men  and  their  deeds,  there  is 


to  my  mind  -no  greater  test  than  the 
judgment  of  those  under  whom  they 
have  served  in  close  and  intimate 
association  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution,  has  begged  me 
to  inform  you  he  greatly  regrets  not 
being  able  to  join  us  here  this  eve¬ 
ning.  He  has  requested  me  to  de¬ 
liver  to  you  the  following  message. 

Referring  to  our  guest  of  honor 
as  having  been  the  active  head  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  twenty-four 
years,  he  continues : 

“During  this  period,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Institution  has 
been  entirely  remade,  with  new  and 
beautiful  physical  equipment,  and 
with  a  constantly  more  effective 
standard  of  teaching,  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  service  to  the  blind. 

“In  all  of  this  progress  he  has 
been  the  source  of  leadership  and 
of  inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  permanent  con¬ 
tributions  he  has  made  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
But  in  this  field  he  has  been  a  pio¬ 
neer,  emphasizing  the  many  sides 
of  the  need — physical,  mental,  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  spiritual. 

“As  author,  founder  of  and  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  Harvard  Course  for 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  adminis¬ 
trator  and  teacher,  he  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  his  profession.  For  all  this, 
the  Trustees  express  their  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

Especially  they  desire  to  record 
their  feeling  for  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  friend ;  unselfish,  tireless,  he 
has  given  of  himself  to  the  very 
limit.  To  work  with  him  has  been 
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a  privilege.  He  retires  with  the  af¬ 
fection  of  everyone  connected  with 
the  Institution. 

“In  recognition  of  these  services, 
the  Trustees  have  elected  him  Di¬ 
rector  Emeritus,  with  the  hope  that, 
in  the  years  to  come,  the  Institution 
may  be  helped  by  his  counsel  and 
assistance.” 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  his 
fame.  Few  men  have  crowded  into 
their  record  so  many  achievements. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  ask 
you  to  rise  for  a  moment  and  do 
honor  to  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen. 

World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind 
(Continued  from  page  6) 

and  in  Spanish  braille  library  work 
will  be  effected  by  the  elimination 
of  duplication  in  printing  and  by 
making  Spanish  braille  books  avail¬ 
able  to  blind  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

Informal  discussions  were  also 
held  among  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  delegates  which  it  is  hoped  will 
eventually  result  in  bringing  about 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in 
braille  as  employed  in  publishing 
books  in  English.  A  uniform  braille 
code  for  the  English-speaking  world 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor, 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  reader 
and  of  those  who  pay  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  braille  books.  Such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  is  worth  considerable  sacrifice 
both  on  the  part  of  the  blind  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
sightless  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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tions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  are  sought  out  by  all 
serious  students  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  of  this  and  other  countries. 

And  now  after  forty-six  years’ 
service  to  the  blind  Dr.  Allen  will 
retire  in  June  from  the  active  di¬ 
rection  of  Perkins  greatly  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  all  those  in  the  field  he  has 
served  so  nobly. 

He  will  not,  however,  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  field  for,  relieved  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  details,  one  of  Dr. 
Allen’s  duties  and  privileges  as 
Director  Emeritus  will  be  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Harvard  Course.  As  so 
few  teachers  of  our  blind  youth  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  this  course,  why  may  this  not 
now  become  a  peripatetic  course 
gradually  extending  its  reach  over 
the  entire  country?  And  how  can 
Dr.  Allen  more  fittingly  round  out 
a  half  century  of  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind  than  by  writing  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States — a  task  for  which  he 
is  so  eminently  fitted  and  in  which 
he  would  find  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment?  To  this  crowning  effort  of 
a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
people,  they  and  their  friends  now 
summon  him. 

Helen  Keller,  L.H.D. 

At  the  annual  Founders’  Day  cele¬ 
bration  on  February  16  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Helen  Keller. 
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Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  and 
sorrow  that  workers  for  the  blind 
and  her  many  friends  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  on  April 
29,  1931. 

Frances  S.  Reed  was  born  in 
West  Virginia  and  at  an  early  age 
moved  with  her  mother,  who  had 
been  left  a  widow  with  five  small 
children,  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  received  her  education 
and  a  good  business  training.  Her 
first  position  was  that  of  secretary 
to  the  president  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  later  became  assistant  to 
Charles  W.  Weller,  director  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  still  later  financial  sec¬ 
retary  under  him  when  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  of  the 
newly  organized  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties  of  Pittsburgh. 


Miss  Reed  began  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  Pittsburgh  in 
co-operation  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  then  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  organized  in 
1910.  She  remained  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  until  1913,  when  she  was 
invited  to  Ohio  to  take  up  the  same 
position  there  under  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  left  Pittsburgh  in  1911. 
In  1916  she  succeeded  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a 
position  which  she  held  until  her 
death. 

Under  Miss  Reed’s  leadership, 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conservation  of  vision  in 
Ohio  has  steadily  increased;  and 
greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  vocational  and  industrial 
training  of  the  adult  blind.  An  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  blind  men  and 
women  have  received  instruction  at 
the  center  maintained  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Columbus,  and  returning 
to  their  homes,  have  been  encouraged 
to  engage  in  independent  enterprises 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Through  Miss  Reed’s  busi¬ 
ness  training  and  experience  the 
work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
departmentalized  and  its  finances 
placed  upon  a  business-like  basis. 
The  state-wide  plan  of  providing 
blind  women  with  home  employ¬ 
ment,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  has  been  developed  under  Miss 
Reed’s  direction  until  today  more 
than  800  blind  women  are  enrolled 
as  home  workers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  home-work  depart¬ 
ment. 
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In  1925  Miss  Reed  married  J. 
Frank  Lumb,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
By  her  marriage  the  education  of 
youthful  blind  and  work  with  the 
adult  blind  were  brought  into  closer 
relationship  than  ever  before,  for  Mrs. 
Lumb  was  not  only  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  training  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  but  in  their  development  as 
future  citizens. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Frances  Reed  Lumb’s  contribution 
to  work  for  the  blind  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  she  has  been  in  the  lives  of 
the  blind  people  of  Ohio,  who  will  join 
with  her  co-workers  and  friends  in 
mourning  her  loss. 

M.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  Allen  Flint 

After  thirteen  years  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Victor  Broom  Shop 
(Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind), 
Mr.  Henry  Allen  Flint  died  on 
March  11.  To  him  much  credit  is 
due  for  the  Shop’s  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  its  success  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sightless  men.  He  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  his  work. 

Miss  Sallie  Gregory 

Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Sallie  Gregory,  for 
thirteen  yeafs  teacher  of  Domestic 
Science  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Gregory  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  teachers  at 
the  summer  session  of  Peabody 
College. 


Dr.  W.  Laurens  Walker 

Dr.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  died  recently  at 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.  His  experience 
as  an  educator  of  the  blind  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years — for  short 
periods  of  time  in  West  Virginia 
and  Missouri,  then  as  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  which  he  became 
Superintendent  four  years  ago.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Wofford  College 
from  which  he  also  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  wide  infor¬ 
mation,  actively  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  an  elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  a  Mason  of  high 
degree.  His  son,  Mr.  Laurens 
Walker,  succeeds  him  in  the  super¬ 
intendency,  and  is  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  hold  this 
position  at  the  school,  which  was 
founded  in  1849  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
Pinckney  Walker. 

Professor  Ellison  H.  McNiel 

Professor  McNiel,  who  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  a  teacher 
of  music  at  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind,  died  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  in  April.  He  was  born  in 
April,  1875,  and  attended  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  where  he 
specialized  in  music.  After  com¬ 
pleting*  his  course  he  taught  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  conducted  a  private  class. 
In  1908,  after  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  music  teacher  in  private 
schools,  he  took  up  his  work  at  the 
Georgia  Academy.  He  was  also 
organist  and  director  of  music  at 
the  local  Methodist  church. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind — Unique  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  was  the  concert  given  by  pupils 
of  the  New  York  Institute  at  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Exercises  this  year.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  this  school  to  present  one 
phase  of  the  four  general  phases  of  school 
work  each  year,  and  this  year  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  music  department.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  musical  selections,  representing 
the  folk  music  of  twenty-one  nations,  was 
sung,  played,  or  danced  by  the  seventy- 
five  pupils  who  took  part.  The  pupils 
were  grouped  on  the  stage  behind  the 
screen  and  sang  folk-songs  as  colored 
pictures  illustrating  the  music  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  For  the  dances  the 
pupils  not  taking  part  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  four  English  dances  (in  cos¬ 
tume)  were  given  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  As  an  educational  feature  this 
performance  had  tremendous  value  be¬ 
sides  its  character  as  pure  entertainment. 
This  anniversary  is  the  ninety-ninth  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

California  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind — Mr.  Louis  E.  Davis,  whose 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Home  was  announced  in 
the  March  Outlook,  failed  to  accept  the 
appointment.  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bebergall  is 
continuing  to  act  as  Superintendent. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute— The 

Polytechnic  Institute  has  provided  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  women  in  Washington  with 
home  employment  hemming  dish-towels, 
for  which  the  workers  are  paid  ten  cents 
apiece.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  has  co-operated  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  providing  a  teacher  to  visit 
the  homes  of  these  women  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  supervising  all  beginners 
in  this  work . A  branch  of  The 


Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  for  the  training  of 
guide  dogs  was  opened  in  April  at  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Morris  Frank,  Managing 
Director  of  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  made  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  this  class,  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  Swiss  instructor. 

Perkins  Institution — Prince  Takamatsu, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
the  Princess,  with  -their  retinue  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the '  school  on  a  recent 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  kindergarten 
girls,  holding  flowers,  met  them  at  the 
front  door  where  Dr.  Allen  received  the 
guests  and  conducted  them  past  the  staff 
standing  in  the  museum,  to  prepared 
throne  chairs  in  the  chapel.  There  the 
choir  sang  Spanish  Serenade,  by  Edward 
Elgar,  and  Lead  Kindly  Light,  by  Cyril 
Jenkins,  and  the  Prince  spoke  of  his  and 
the  Princess’  pleasure  in  being  at  the 
school.  After  inspecting  the  reference 
library  with  its  Japanese  blind  iana  the 
party  saw  social  dancing,  the  domestic 
science  cottage  and  the  May  Cottage  up¬ 
per  school  families  at  home,  and  Bradlee 
Cottage  with  the  children  playing  upon 
the  green.  The  royal  visit  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  school’s  having  enter¬ 
tained  as  students  for  a  year  each,  Uno- 
suke  Kawamoto,  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  and  in  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Umaji  Akiba, 
director  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the 

Blind . The  staff  and  pupils  of 

Perkins  Institution  entertained  over  Mon¬ 
day  and  Monday  night,  April  27,  ninety- 
five  delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on  W^ork  for  the  Blind.  These  guests 
slept  in  pupils’  beds,  eighty  of  the  boys 
sleeping  on  Red  Cross  cots  set  up  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  visitors,  distributed 
for  meals  among  the  twelve  cottages,  sat 
at  tables  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
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each  group  and  so  saw  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  the  chief  feature  of  Perkins,  its 
family  system.  No  set  program  had  been 
arranged,  but  during  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  the  guests  visited  various 
classes  as  they  chose,  being  conducted 
from  one  to  another  by  guide  pupils.  In 
the  afternoon  there  were  exhibitions  of 
swimming  and  diving  in  the  pool  and  a 
variety  of  physical  exercises  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall.  The  evening  Avas  given  over 
to  moving  pictures  of  Perkins  activities 
and  a  “pop”  concert  sung  by  the  choir,  at 
which  about  150  guests  sat  in  groups  of 
four  at  small  tables  attractively  placed 
and  decorated. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  —  A  number  of  new  braille 
books  have  been  acquired  by  the  school, 
some  of  them  purchased  and  some  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  state . Three 

blind  boys  have  started  a  broom  shop 
in  Tucson.  They  are  being  given  material 
assistance  by  the  local  Lions  Club.  The 
venture  is  off  from  a  good  start  and  bids 
fair  to  be  very  successful. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The 

State  Legislature  has  included  in  the 
maintenance  appropriation  for  the  school 
a  wide  concrete  road  extending  from  the 
boundary  line  of  the  school  grounds  to 
the  city  limits,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

The  Lions  Club  of  Shreveport  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  conduct  a 
sale  of  articles  made  by  Shreveport  blind 
people  at  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Lions  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia  Branch — Since  December  1, 
Miss  Elizabeth  O’Dwyer  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  Home  Work  Instructor  for 
the  Philadelphia  Branch.  Miss  O’Dwyer 
has  had  training  and  experience  as  a  so¬ 
cial  worker  and  has  also  taken  a  course 


at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy.  Under  her  direction 
twenty-nine  women  and  four  men  have 
been  working  more  or  less  regularly  and 
have  been  paid  for  their  work  at  the 
time  the  finished  articles  were  inspected. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  this 
new  department  paid  out  almost  two 
hundred  dollars  for  work  completed. 
With  the  exception  of  some  leather  ar¬ 
ticles,  crocheted  bath  mats  and  a  few 
stuffed  toys,  all  articles  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  for  one  dollar  or  less. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Polly  Thomson  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Nagle, 
was  in  Wilmington,  where  she  spoke 
before  the  State  Legislature  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  Delaware.  She  also  spoke 
at  informal  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Candee, 
Mrs.  William  Winder  Laird  and  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont.  .  .  .  The  needs  of  the 
Commission  for  an  increased  appropria¬ 
tion  and  new  buildings  were  put  before 
the  Legislative  Budget  Committee  by 
members  of  the  Commission  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  told  of  the  work  that  is  carried 
on  at  The  Blind  Shop. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
(Honolulu) — An  editorial  from  a  Hono¬ 
lulu  paper  tells  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Irvin  L.  Bast,  partially  blind  teacher 
at  the  Territorial  School,  to  rescue  a 
woman  from  drowning.  The  editorial,  in 
commending  this  gallant  action,  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  fact  that  “it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Mr.  Bast  is  the  victim 
of  seriously  defective  vision.” 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 

Commission  has  made  plans  for  a  six 
weeks’  summer  school  beginning  June  2, 
for  which  the  Board  of  Education  will 
lend  the  buildings  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
has  recently  been  very  successful  in 
establishing  five  blind  men  as  operators 
of  candy  vending  machines. 
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Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — The  Blind  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature  on  March  23. 
Under  this  bill  the  Ontario  Government 
assumes  responsibility  for  all  accidents 
to  blind  workers  in  general  industry 
when  compensation  exceeds  $50.00.  To 
be  eligible  under  this  Act  the  blind 
worker  must  be  placed  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  so  that  the  Government,  the 
employer  and  the  worker  may  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  unnecessary  accident 
risk  which  might  result  from  injudicious 
placement  by  inexperienced  individuals. 
....  Some  of  the  home  workers  have 
recently  been  started  on  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  door  mats.  This  work  is  prov¬ 
ing  quite  satisfactory,  since  the  home 
worker  with  very  little  instruction  can 
make  a  complete  mat.  The  rectangular 
sections  used  are  cut  from  the  side  walls 
of  old  automobile  tires. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — 

Through  a  gift  of  $25,000  the  Home  has 
been  enabled  to  remodel  its  workshop 
along  very  modern  and  convenient  lines. 
The  first  floor  contains  twenty-one 
rooms,  consisting  of  the  office,  show 
room,  large  weaving  room  with  nine 
looms,  stock  room,  receiving  and  shipping 
rooms,  binding  and  press  rooms,  a  fire¬ 
proof  vault  for  plates  and  twelve  smaller 
rooms,  four  of  which  are  used  for  stereo¬ 
typing,  the  rest  being  used  for  dicta¬ 
phone  dictation,  proofreading,  etc.  All 
these  rooms  have  been  made  sound  proof, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  workers. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — The  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  and  guests  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  Overbrook  on  April  20. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  school, 
where  a  program  of  music,  dramatics  and 
physical  exercises  was  given,  followed  by 
demonstrations  in  the  classrooms . 


The  Overbrook  School  also  furnished 
music  at  a  dinner  given  on  the  evening 
of  April  20  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
in  honor  of  the  delegates . School¬ 

men’s  Week  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  largely  attended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Overbrook  staff.  This  annual 
event  consists  of  three  days  filled  with 
lectures  and  talks  by  well-known  edu¬ 
cators  from  all  parts  of  the  country . 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gives,  during 
the  year,  a  series  of  four  concerts  for 
children.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best 
notebooks  handed  in  by  the  children  in 
attendance.  This  year  Thelma  Goheen, 
an  Overbrook  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  prize. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

— The  Blind  Chorus  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Northwestern  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  the 
last  week  in  March.  Two  of  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program  were  given  by  the 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Effinger,  director  of  vocal  work  at  the 
school,  who  was  elected  first  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference.  The  orchestra 
as  well  as  the  chorus  took  part  in  the 
El  Paso  County  music  meet  on  April  24. 

.  .  .  .  The  Lions  Club  of  Colorado  Springs 
was  entertained  at  the  school  on  the 
evening  of  May  5. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

Leslie  Wilkie,  a  senior  at  the  Kansas 
School,  recently  received  the  rating  “su¬ 
perior”  in  boy’s  low  voice  in  the  all- 
Kansas  music  competition  held  at  Em¬ 
poria  Teachers  College.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  contestants,  only  two  other  students 
were  given  this  high  rating.  Leslie  has 
specialized  in  voice  and  has  done  some 

radio  broadcasting . The  Kansas 

State  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be 
entertained  at  the  school  on  June  2  and 
3,  and  the  Alumni  Association  will  have 
its  annual  banquet  there  on  the  evening 
of  June  4.  ...  .  The  eight- weeks’ 

summer  session  of  the  school,  which 
opens  June  5,  offers  many  courses  in 
manual  training  and  academic  subjects. 
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Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — This 
Association  reports  that  its  publication, 
The  Nebraska  Quarterly,  is  now  firmly 
established.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Flegg  is 
editor,  printer  and  proofreader  of  the 
magazine,  which  is  issued  in  New  York 
Point,  braille  and  typewriting,  all  the 
work  being  done  by  hand.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  bulletin  last  fall  its 
mailing  list  has  increased  from  eleven 
names  to  thirty-three.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
Omaha  Association’s  major  projects  is 
the  raising  of  a  loan  fund  for  graduates 
of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 
which  will  enable  them  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  some  line  of  work.  Their  latest 
plan  is  the  selling  of  subscriptions  to 
Nebraska’s  Own  Magazine.  From  each  sub¬ 
scription  sold  the  Graduates’  Fund  is  to 
receive  seventy-five  cents. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — On  the 

first  day  of  April  the  older  children  of 
the  school  enjoyed  their  first  spring  out¬ 
ing.  They  climbed  hills,  waded  streams 
and  roamed  through  the  woods,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  tired  but  happy.  ...  A  Boy 
Scout  troop,  which  includes  every  boy 
eligible  for  membership,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  school.  .  .  .  On  April  9,  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  pupils  visited  a  school  in  a 
nearby  town,  where  they  gave  a  program 
consisting  of  music,  readings  and  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises.  Both  the  blind  and  the 
seeing  children  seemed  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

Toledo  Society  J  for  the  Blind — The 

Society  has  recently  issued  its  Annual 
Report,  having  just  completed  its  seventh 
year.  It  has,  during  the  past  year,  given 
many  different  kinds  of  service  to  the 
blind  people  of  Toledo,  such  as  securing 
free  medical  attention,  paying  for  doctors’ 
prescriptions,  making  small  loans  to  blind 
persons,  aild  collecting  and  distributing 
pension  money  for  those  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  go  to  the  Court  House  to  collect 
their  own  money.  Work  in  the  shop  has 
been  increased,  local  advertising  secured, 
and  $813.10  received  from  the  sale  of 
products.  One  new  feature  of  the  shop 


is  a  fifteen-cent  lunch  served  each  day 
for  the  boys  who  were  there. 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind — Much 

emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  physical 
training  at  the  Montreal  school.  Once 
a  w^eek  the  boys  are  taken  to  the  local 
Y.M.C.A.  to  receive  lessons  in  swimming, 
and  for  two  periods  each  week  they  enjoy 
skating  on  the  closed-in  skating  rink  at 
Loyola  College.  These  outings  afford  the 
pupils  a  splendid  opportunity  to  meet  and 
mix  with  seeing  children. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind — 

In  February  of  the  present  year  the  Rev. 
O.  L.  Jones,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  organized  the  Calcasieu  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Since  its  foundation  the  Association  has 
extended  its  services  to  about  twenty- 
five  blind  persons.  Miss  Lena  Woolman 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  April  27  to  May  2  was 

Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in  Lake 
Charles. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St. 
Paul,  Inc. — The  Association  reports  a 
very  successful  year,  with  plenty  of  work 
and  no  idle  days,  in  spite  of  the  business 
depression.  A  new  line  has  been  added 
to  their  products — miniature  clothes-racks 
for  kitchenettes — and  these  have  proved 
very  profitable. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

— The  new  swimming  pool,  opened  in 
January,  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  staff 
and  pupils.  .  .  .  On  March  26,  the  con¬ 
tract  was  let  for  the  erection  of  Park 
Lewis  Llall,  a  new  dormitory  for  girls. 
.  .  .  .  During  the  week  for  the  Blind  in 
Rochester  (March  22-28)  the  pupils  fur¬ 
nished  the  music  for  Lions  Club  Day, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of 
the  school,  spoke  on  the  education  of 
the  blind.  On  March  29,  he  spoke  over 
the  radio,  his  subject  being  ‘What  the 
Radio  Has  Done  for  Blind  People.”  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Lida  W.  Waterhouse  of  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  re-appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  as  Visitor  to  the  school. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


rpHIS  is  the  age  of  electricity, 

I  of  mass  production,  of  speedy 
transportation,  of  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication.  It  is 
also  pre-eminently  the  age  of  statis¬ 
tics.  Now,  statistics  demand  calen¬ 
dars,  almanacs,  government  reports, 
city  directories,  and  all  sorts  of 
indices  so  that  information  may  be 
quickly  and  accurately  located  on 
all  conceivable  subjects.  The  work 
for  the  blind  is  no  exception  in  this 
particular.  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the 
Blind  of  England  has  for  many  years 
published  a  directory  of  activities 
concerning  the  British  blind.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  a  similar  directory  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  also 
an  index  of  braille  publications  no 
matter  where  issued.  The  Perkins 
Institution  Reference  Library  is 
constantly  cataloguing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
blindiana  to  be  found  anywhere.  Dr. 
E.  Soleri  of  Florence,  Italy,  re¬ 
cently  prepared  a  splendid  bibliog¬ 
raphy  along  the  same  lines.  But 
perhaps,  from  certain  angles,  the 
most  interesting  handbook  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  yet  published  is 
that  recently  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Verein  der  Blinden  Akademi- 
ker  Deutschlands  E.V.  in  Marburg, 
Germany.  The  editor  of  this  work, 
which  might  almost  be  termed 
monumental,  is  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  of 

*Blind. 


Marburg,  one  of  Germany’s  official 
delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind,  assembled 
in  New  York  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  book  bears  the  title  Handbuch 
der  Blindenwohlfahrtspflege  (  Teil  II f  ) 
which,  being  freely  interpreted,  means 
“Handbook  of  Activities  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Blind.” 

In  this  volume  we  find  most  com¬ 
prehensive  information  concerning 
the  blind  and  their  cause  in  some 
twenty-one  European  countries  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  This 
information  is  arranged,  as  a  rule, 
under  systematized  classifications 
such  as  history,  education,  causes 
of  blindness,  etc.  Of  course  the 
editor,  being  dependent  upon  cor¬ 
respondents  for  his  information,  has 
run  up  against  the  human  equation 
with  the  result  that  some  countries 
are  represented  briefly,  almost 
scrappily,  while  others  have  very 
full  accounts  to  their  credit.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  story  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
European  states,  perhaps  because 
my  previous  knowledge  was  not 
properly  co-ordinated.  We,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  imagine  ourselves  (with 
a  reasonable  margin  of  justice,  it 
must  be  owned)  well  in  the  van, 

t Handbuch  der  Blindenwohlfahrtspflege,  Teil  II, 
by  Carl  Strehl.  Verein  der  Blinden  Akademiker 
Deutschlands,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany.  404  p. 
RM.  16.00. 
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will  still  find  much  of  interest  and 
benefit  in  reading  the  accounts  in 
Dr.  Strehl’s  handbook.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  questions  of  trans¬ 
portation,  state  oversight,  etc.  We 
are  not,  of  course,  entirely  lacking 
in  these  particulars  and  are  in  fact 
making  splendid  headway,  but  some 
European  countries  are  still  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us  in  these  regards.  Be¬ 
sides,  many  of  the  stories  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  interest  I  think  I  can 
really  call  them  so)  are  of  great 
value,  not  merely  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  spirit  which 
breathes  through  them — a  spirit  of 
hope,  optimism,  determination  never 
to  rest  but  always  to  go  forward. 
All  organizations  in  work  for  the 
blind,  no  matter  where  situated, 
might  well  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Handbuch  der  Blindenwohlfahrtspflege. 

Rest-Haven 

Rest-Haven,  a  summer  vacation 
centre  for  blind  women  in  Monroe, 
New  York,  will  be  open  for  its  ninth 
season  from  June  8  to  September  18. 
If  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild, 
an  additional  group  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  until  October  9.  Blind  girls  and 
women  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
enable  them  to  visit  paid  summer  re¬ 
sorts,  are  eligible  for  vacations  at  Rest- 
Haven,  if  in  good  health  and 
capable  of  caring  for  themselves  with¬ 
out  individual  attention.  All  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid,  including  railroad 
fare  from  New  York  City  to  Mon¬ 
roe.  Applications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rest-Haven,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  man,  partially  blind,  graduate 
of  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  wants 
position  as  teacher  of  History  of  Music, 
Appreciation  of  Music,  Harmony,  Har¬ 
monic  Analysis,  Analysis  of  Form,  Coun¬ 
terpoint  and  Composition.  Has  himself 
completed  courses  in  these  subjects  at 
Ellsworth  College  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Iowa  Falls.  Has  also  studied  Piano  and 
Voice  and  can  teach  Piano  to  earlier 
grades.  Lloyd  Allison,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Partially  blind  music  teacher,  ten  years’ 
experience  in  schools  for  sighted,  desires 
position  to  teach  symphonic  instruments 
and  Theory  of  Music.  Will  receive  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Music  from  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  June,  1931.  References 
and  testimonials  furnished  on  request. 
Harold  E.  Owen,  Danville,  Indiana. 

Young  woman,  qualified  for  elementary 
teaching,  speech  correction,  high  school 
teaching  in  English  and  social  sciences, 
desires  position  to  teach.  Is  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  has  completed  Perkins- 
Harvard  course  in  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  course  in  Special  Methods  at  Perkins; 
will  receive  B.S.  in  Education  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  this  June.  Marie 
B.  King,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Room 
1154,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Young  woman  with  partial  vision  wants 
position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Is  graduate  of  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind  and  receives  B.A.  degree 
from  University  of  Georgia  this  June. 
Has  specialized  in  History,  with  French 
and  English  as  minor  subjects.  Miss 
LaVada  Amoss,  1722  Verdery  Street, 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

Young  blind  man,  graduate  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  June,  1931,  major 
study  modern  languages,  desires  position 
to  teach  English  and  modern  languages 
in  school  for  blind.  Hewson  P.  Benedict, 
Box  902,  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldth waite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  December,  1930,  through  February,  1931.  For  the  most  part  the 
expense  of  having  these  manuscripts  proof-read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  initials  or  name  of  the  Library  owning  the  book  are  given 
after  each  title. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . Amici.  CSL. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . The  Perfect  Tribute.  Overbrook  Library,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Andrews,  R.  C . Ends  of  the  Earth.  3v.  Seattle  PL. 

Antin,  Mary  . They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  2v.  CSL. 

Archer,  William  . The  Green  Goddess.  2v.  DPL. 

Augsburg,  P.  D . Cafeteria  Girl  and  A  Song  That  Anna  Held  Sang.  CSL. 

Bailey,  F.  C . Kiss  of  April.  CSL. 

Bailey,  Temple  . Burning  Beauty.  5v.  St.  LPL. 

Bailey,  Temple  . The  Trumpeter  Swan.  7v.  CSL. 

Bangs,  J.  K . Over  the  Plum  Pudding.  2v.  NYSL. 

Banning,  M.  C . The  Four  Best  Years.  NYSL. 

Barnes,  Walter  . Types  of  Children’s  Literature.  12v.  LC. 

Barrett,  A.  J . In  the  Saddle.  Chicago,  PL. 

Barton,  Bruce  . What  Can  a  Man  Believe  4v.  Salt  Lake  City  Public 

Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Baumbach,  Rudolf  . Der  Schwiergersohn.  6v.  California  School  for  the  Blind, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Countess  Olga’s  Dancing  Slippers.  Seattle  PL. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mr.  Fentriss  Sails  at  Six.  NYAB. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mr.  Piccarelli  Takes  a  Bath.  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mrs.  Seton  Buys  a  Necklace.  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Bindloss,  Harold  . The  Wilderness  Patrol.  6v.  LC. 

Bisset,  (Commander)  I.  G.. “Early  Days.”  NYPL. 

Boreham,  F.  W . The  Nest  of  Spears.  5v.  LC. 

Bremer,  Karl  . Dynamic  Emotions.  3v.  St.  LPL. 

Bretherton,  Vivien  . One  Little  Turkey — For  Sale.  St.  LPL. 

Bronte,  Emily  . Wuthering  Heights.  lOv.  LC. 

Brunner,  E.  B . “My  Wife,  Poor  Wretch.”  4v.  LC. 

Bunner,  H.  C . As  One  Having  Authority.  CSL. 

Burnett,  F.  H . The  Cosy  Lion.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King 

of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Conquest  of  Antarctica.  3v.  FLP. 

Byrne,  Donn  . Blind  Rafferty.  2v.  St.  LPL. 

Chase,  Enoch  B . Fame’s  Eternal  Camping  Ground  and  The  Home  of  the  First 

American  Farmer  by  Worth  E.  Shoults.  CSL. 

Christie,  Agatha  . The  Secret  of  Chimneys.  7v.  FLP. 

Clark,  B.  M . . An  Introduction  to  Science.  lOv.  LC. 

Connor,  Ralph  . His  Last  Shot.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Reading 

Room  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Seattle  PL. 
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Conrad,  Joseph  . Youth.  CSL. 

Conwell,  R.  H . The  Jolly  Earthquake.  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So¬ 

ciety  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  . My  Lady  of  the  Indian  Purdah.  3v.  LC. 

Crawford,  E.  M . By  the  Waters  of  Paradise.  CSL. 

Cru,  Albert  . La  Lecture  Expliquee.  5v.  PIIB. 

Curtiss,  Philip  . The  Honorable  Charley.  PIIB. 

Curwood,  J.  O . The  Black  Hunter.  9v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Dakin,  Edwin  F . Mrs.  Eddy.  13v.  NYPL. 

Dawson,  C.  W . The  Little  House.  2v.  DPL. 

Day,  Holman  . The  Rider  of  the  King  Log.  LC. 

Dealey,  Ted  . Charged  to  Advertising.  Bklyn.,  Bureau  of  Charities, 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Dimnet,  Ernest  . The  Bronte  Sisters.  5v.  L.C. 

Eckener,  Dr.  Hugo  . The  First  Airship  Flight  Around  the  World  and  The 

Unexplored  Philippines  from  the  Air,  by  George  W. 

Goddard,  C.SL. 

Euripides  . Electra.  NYPL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Blue  Bear  of  Yakaitat.  NYSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Dethroned  Monarch.  CSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Phantom  of  the  Aspens.  CSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . Snowhide.  CSL. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Cimarron.  8v.  LC. 

Firth,  M.  M . The  Machinery  of  the  Mind.  2v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Fletcher,  J.  S . The  Markenmore  Mystery.  6v.  LC. 

Flight,  J.  W . The  Book  of  the  Bible.  6v.  PIIB. 

Ford,  P.  L . The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  and  What  People  Thought 

of  Him.  13v.  LC. 

Ford,  Henry  . My  Life  and  Work.  7v.  Seattle  PL. 

Garland,  Hamlin  . Back-Trailers  from  the  Middle  Border.  9v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Garland,  Hamlin  . A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  lOv.  LC. 

Grant,  B.  C . Taos  Indians.  2v.  Chicago  PL. 

Greenough.  J.  B.  and 

Peck,  Tracy  (editors) ...  Livy  (Libra  XXI  and  XXII)  With  an  introduction  by 

Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough  of  Harvard  University  and  Prof. 
Tracy  Peck  of  Yale  University.  2v.  Students’  Library 
ARC  Service  for  the  Blind.  LC. 

Grey,  Zane  . The  Call  of  the  Canyon.  5v.  St.  LPL,  6v.  CSL. 

Haldeman,  I.  S . Christ,  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  3v.  LC. 

Haldeman-Julius,E.,  editor .  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  2v.  LC. 

Hardy,  Thomas  . A  Group  of  Noble  Dames.  5v.  LC. 

Harker,  Mrs.  L.  A . The  Really  Romantic  Age.  5v.  LC. 

Hay,  Ian  . Scallv.  PIIB. 

Headlam-Morley,  Agnes.  .The  New  Democratic  Constitution  of  Europe.  lOv.  PIIB. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  JUNE,  1931 

Alarcon,  Pedro  Antonio  de.  El  Capitan  Veneno.  5v.  491p.  cl920.  $13.30.  Benj. 

H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Austin,  F.  W.  The  God.  lv.  38p.  $1.15.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
Batchelder,  Mildred.  Peggy  Stories,  lv.  76p.  Full  spelling.  cl924.  $2.20.  Chas. 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Bacheller,  Irving.  A  Candle  in  the  Wilderness.  3v.  390p.  cl930.  $4.55.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  H.M.P. 

Biggers,  Earl  Derr.  Black  Camel.  2v.  483p.  cl929.  $5.00.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

Indianapolis.  A.P.H. 

Bok,  Edward  W.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  4v.  767p.  cl922.  $10.00. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  6v.  1364p.  cl925.  $20.00.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  B.I.A. 

Boyd  J.  Marching  On.  5v.  666p.  cl927.  $17.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Brown,  R.  His  Private  Practice,  lv.  32p.  $.80.  McCall  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Byrne,  Donn.  Brother  Saul.  6v.  771p.  cl927.  $19.80.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Silver  Shell.  2v.  277p.  cl930.  $7.00.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  A.P.H. 

Clemens,  S.  L.  (Mark  Twain).  Mysterious  Stranger.  3v.  378p.  $3.00.  A.R.C. 

Cruse,  Amy.  Young  Folk’s  Book  of  Myths.  4v.  473p.  cl926.  $12.35.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Davis,  W.  S.  Gilman  of  Redford.  8v.  1027p.  cl927.  $26.35.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  A.P.H. 

Dewey,  John.  Two  Essays  on  Philosophy,  lv.  $1.00.  A.R.C. 

Eastman,  Max.  Enjoyment  of  Poetry.  2v.  345p.  cl921.  $5.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  5v.  603p.  cl922.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Fitler,  Mary  B.  Reddy.  3v.  337p.  $8.00.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
Foote,  Mary  Hallock.  Edith  Bonham.  4v.  505p.  cl917.  $13.00.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Glover,  T.  R.  The  Jesus  of  History.  5v.  447p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.  Child’s  History  of  the  World.  5v.  505p.  cl924.  $11.60.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Howard,  Scott.  Influencing  Men  in  Business,  lv.  216p.  cl928.  $2.90.  The  Ronald 

Press.  B.I.A. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  lOv.  859p.  $10.00.  A.R.C. 
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Johnson,  B.  Alchemist.  3v.  403p.  cl903.  $10.25.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A.P.H. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  M.  My  Progress  in  Book  Reading,  No.  1.  lv.  55p.  cl929.  Full 

spelling.  $.80;  Grade  1^2,  $.70.  American  Education  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
H.M.P. 

Keats,  John  and  Shelley,  P.  B.  Selected  Lyrics.  2v.  259p.  cl93 1 .  $6.65.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

La  Roche,  Mazo  de.  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  3v.  783p.  cl929.  $7.50.  Little,  Brown 

&  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Lindsay,  Vachel.  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems.  2v.  153p.  Full  spelling. 

cl928.  $4.40.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  4v.  472p.  cl928.  $12.30. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Maguire,  Emma  M.  Two  Little  Indians.  3v.  142p.  Full  spelling.  cl923.  $4.20. 

A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago.  A.P.H. 

Maltby,  Ethel  H.  and  Firman,  S.  G.  Winston  Companion  First  Reader.  2v.  143p. 

cl923.  $3.65.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  A.P.H. 

McCann,  Rebecca.  Cheerful  Cherub,  lv.  81p.  $3.25.  Covici  Friede,  Inc.,  New  York. 
C.P.H. 

McElroy,  Margaret  J.  The  Adventures  of  Johnny  T.  Bear.  lv.  73p.  Full  spelling. 

$2.15.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Mills,  A.  E.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland.  3v.  334p.  $11.60.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Morley,  Christopher.  Kathleen,  lv.  127p.  cl920.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New 

York.  C.P.H. 

Newton,  A.  E.  Doctor  Johnson  (A  Play),  lv.  154p.  cl923.  $3.85.  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Nutter,  C.  R.  (editor).  Shorter  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  notes  and  introduc¬ 
tion.  4v.  461p.  cl903.  $12.10.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 
Oemler,  Marie  Conway.  Sheaves  (A  Comedy  of  Manners).  5v.  576p.  cl928.  $15.10. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Paine,  R.  D.  First  Down,  Kentucky.  4v.  533p.  cl921.  $13.60.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Palgrave,  F.  T.  (editor).  Children’s  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry.  4v.  543p.  cl928. 

$13.80.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....Golden  Treasury,  Book  I,  lv.  92p.  $2.55.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....Golden  Treasury,  Book  III.  hv.  107p.  $2.85.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.FI. 
Palmer,  G.  H.  Self-cultivation  in  English,  lv.  49p.  cl925.  $.90.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 


Patch,  Edith 

York. 

M.  Holiday  Pond. 
H.M.P. 

lv. 

122p.  cl929. 

$1.45. 

Macmillan  Co., 

New 

Polo,  Marco. 

York. 

Across  China,  lv. 
C.P.H. 

60p. 

cl930.  The 

William 

Bradford  Press, 

New 

Potter,  Miriam  Clark.  Grant  of  Apple  Pie  Hill.  4v.  370p.  Full  spelling.  cl923. 

$10.15.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Pyle,  Katherine.  The  Black-eyed  Puppy,  lv.  86p.  cl923.  $1.10.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Quick,  Herbert.  Hawkeye.  7v.  913p.  cl928.  $23.35.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Rice,  L.  W.  The  Lost  Monkey.  2v.  128p.  Full  spelling.  $3.40.  Newson  &  Co., 
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Study  of  the  Pre-School 
Blind  Child 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
Foundation,  has  begun  a  study  of  the 
visually  handicapped  pre-school  child. 
The  information  gathered  in  this  study 
will  be  used  in  the  publication  of  liter¬ 
ature  for  the  assistance  of  parents  of 
blind  babies,  and  others  who  are  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Outlook  in  Braille 

A  braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  will  be  published  by  the 
Foundation,  beginning  with  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number.  This  is  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  a 
braille  edition  among  sightless  readers. 
Should  a  sufficient  interest  in  it  be 
shown  by  subscribers,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  publication  of  the  braille  edition 
can  be  continued.  The  subscription 
price  is  40  cents  a  year. 


Because  of  the  expense  involved  it 
will  probably  not  be  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  braille  Outlook  all  of  the 
material  which  appears  in  the  inkprint 
edition,  hut  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
select  for  the  braille  issue  those  articles 
and  other  items  likely  to  be  of  greatest 
interest  to  sightless  readers. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
held  on  June  11,  1931,  at  the  offices 
of  the  organization  at  125  East  46 
Street,  New  York,  the  following 
trustees  at  large  were  elected :  Mr. 
Walter  O.  Briggs  of  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Chamber¬ 
lin  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazlewood  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Lindsay  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Mr. 
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George  MacDonald  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  of  New  York 
City  and  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.  of 
New  York  City. 

Trustees  nominated  by  professional 
members  and  elected  at  the  June  meet¬ 
ing  were :  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  representing  tech¬ 
nical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and 
departments ;  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  representing  trustees, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind ; 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage  (Mrs.  Mabel 
Knowles  Gage)  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
representing  placement  agents,  field 
officers,  heads  of  departments,  home 
teachers,  social  workers,  etc. ;  Mr.  H. 
R.  Latimer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rep¬ 
resenting  agents  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  re¬ 
lief  agents,  etc. ;  Mr.  George  F. 
Meyer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  represent¬ 
ing  supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  in 
schools  for  the  seeing;  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel  of  New  York  City,  representing 
state  commissions  and  members  of 
boards  of  directors  and  executive 
officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide 
work,  etc. ;  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  representing  librar¬ 
ians  and  library  departments  for  the 
blind;  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan 
of  New  York  City,  representing 
officers  and  agents  in  work  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  conservation 
of  vision;  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  officers 
of  associations  and  clubs  for  the  blind, 
city-wide  and  special  work,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  White  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  representing  directors  and 
superintendents,  workshops  and  indus¬ 
trial  homes  for  the  blind. 


Since  the  reports  of  the  Directors 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  1931  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  we  publish 
here  only  a  brief  resume  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  accomplishments  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  during  1930.  Among  the  activities 
which  the  Foundation  has  helped  to 
further  during  the  past  year  were:  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  by  Congress  appro¬ 
priating  $100,000  annually  for  books 
for  the  adult  blind;  the  sponsoring,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Braille  Press,  of  a  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
held  in  New  York,  at  which  thirty- 
two  countries  were  represented ;  and 
the  development  of  a  new  model  braille 
typewriter  with  improvements  in 
speed  and  accuracy.  The  Foundation’s 
Experimental  Shop  has  also  nearly 
completed  a  new  braille  embossing 
machine  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  books  for  the  blind. 

Field  Service  has  been  given  by  the 
Foundation  in  Texas,  Oregon,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  In  addition,  Educational 
Weeks  for  the  Blind  were  conducted 
for  the  first  time  in  Portland,  Ore., 
Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

From  June  1,  1930  to  June  1,  1931, 
the  Foundation  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  blind  persons,  at  a  substantial 
discount,  of  57  radios  and  105  Wal¬ 
tham  watches,  and  also  for  429  tickets 
for  sightless  travelers  under  the  one- 
fare  privilege.  These  tickets  represent 
a  saving  of  $6,890.33  to  the  persons 
concerned. 


Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
Founder  and  President, 

The  American  Braille  Press 


New  Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


ILLIAM  NELSON  CROM- 
WELL,  who  has  recently  be¬ 
come  a  trustee  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  best  known  to  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  and  work  for  the 
blind  as  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  American  Braille  Press  for  War 
and  Civilian  Blind. 

Mr.  Cromwell  is  senior  partner 
of  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell  in  New  York.  Educated 
at  Columbia  University  and  Kenyon 
College,  he  chose  as  his  specialty 
international  and  corporation  law. 
Efe  has  had  an  important  part  in  the 
organization  of  many  corporations, 
among  them  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  In  1904  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  carrying  through  the 
transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal  from 
Panama  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War, 
Mr.  Cromwell  gave  his  active  in¬ 


terest  and  support  to  many  organi¬ 
zations  in  France  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  war-worn  population  ;  and 
he  is  still  associated  with  a  number 
of  philanthropic  agencies  abroad.  He 
is  honorary  president  of  the  Perma¬ 
nence  d’ Entr  aide  Sociale  Cromwell 
Foundation ,  whose  functions  are  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  those  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York; 
sustaining  contributor  to  Les  Orphelins 
Pupilles  de  la  Nation,  which  maintains 
four  large  farm  estates  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools ;  sustaining  member  of 
the  French  Red  Cross;  honorary 
president  of  V  Entr  aide  des  Femmes 
Francaises ;  honorary  president  of  the 
Comite  de  Secours  aux  Tuber culeux ; 
foundation  benefactor  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  delegate 
and  foreign  member  of  the  Societe 
d’ Entr  aide  des  Membres  de  la  Legion 
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cTHonneiir ;  donor  of  Don  Cromzvcll, 
competitive  prizes  and  expositions  to 
restore  and  develop  the  industry  of 
Valenciennes  lace  making;  founder  and 
president  of  the  Foundation  de  la 
Memorial  de  I'Escadrillc  Lafayette; 
founder  and  president  of  T Atelier  du 
B  l  esse  Franc  o-Americain,  for  the 
training  of  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
Allied  armies;  benefactor  to  the 
Y.W.C.A.  at  Bucharest ;  president  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Roumania; 
and  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
other  organizations  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  Royal  Order  of  Regina  Maria. 

General  Science 

The  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  has  appointed 
a  Committee  on  General  Science  which 
is  working  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  curriculum  in  that  subject 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers 
of  blind  throughout  the  country.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  carry  on  this 
study  is  as  follows :  Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald¬ 
well,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and 
Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Advisory  Member ;  Mr. 
Chester  A.  Gibson,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Chairman;  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Coville,  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Dale  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind ;  and 
Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  of  the 
Foundation  staff. 

It  is  hoped  that  apparatus  for  a 
laboratory  course  can  be  devised  which 


will  meet  satisfactorily  the  require¬ 
ments  of  visually  handicapped  students 
and  yet  which  will  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  average  budget  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Foundation  offices  on  April  18,  the 
schools  with  which  the  three  active 
members  are  connected  generously 
lending  the  services  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  work.  Later,  Perkins 
Institution  sent  the  chairman  on  a  visit 
to  a  number  of  schools  including  the* 
Virginia  and  Illinois  institutions. 

Social  Work  Luncheon 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Minneapolis,  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  work  for  the  blind  was 
held  on  June  18,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  topic  for  the  day  was  “The 
Relation  of  the  Agency  for  the  Blind 
to  Other  Social  Agencies,”  and  the 
speakers  were  Miss  Edith  H.  Marsh, 
Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
Kingsley,  Executive  Secretary,  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer,  Trustee  of  the 
Foundation,  presided.  The  attendance 
showed  a  growing  interest  in  the  blind 
on  the  part  of  workers  in  other  social 
agencies. 

Atlanta  Week  for  the  Blind 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  31  to  June  6, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  Chapter  of  the  Georgia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  of  France^ 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* * 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


Author’s  Note — Since  my  return  from  the  International  Conference  on  Braille  Music, 
which  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1929,  there  has  been  no  time  or  occasion  to 
develop  the  notes  which  I  made  under  the  general  caption  “Observations  in  Foreign 
Institutions.”  A  year  and  a  half  may  play  havoc  with  memory,  yet  I  have  left  to  draw 
from,  an  abundance  of  vivid  impressions,  thanks  to  the  interest  and  courtesy  shown  me 
by  the  various  authorities  of  institutions  which  I  visited. 

Before  leaving  for  Europe  I  was  advised  not  to  “waste  all  my  time  in  work,”  but  to 
“see  the  world  while  the  chance  offered  itself.”  Happily,  however,  I  concluded  that  to 
sightsee  with  a  definite  and  useful  purpose  in  mind — namely,  to  visit  as  many  schools  for 
the  blind  as  possible — would  mean  that  incidentally  I  should  see  quite  enough  of  the  world 
in  general.  This  proved  to  be  true,  for  it  took  me  into  places  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  which  otherwise  I  should  never  have  enjoyed  in  quite  the  same  way.  It  was 
well,  too,  that  I  traveled  alone,  for  I  was  always  at  my  own  command.  Being  without 
sight  and  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  French,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
attendant  and  interpreter  in  Paris,  a  congenial  and  intelligent  young  fellow,  whom  I 
employed  full  time  and  took  with  me  into  Germany  and  England.  He  was  a  professional 
guide  for  tourists  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  life,  art,  and  history  of  Paris,  so  that 
the  eighteen  days  spent  in  the  French  metropolis  with  him  were  exceptionally  interesting. 
Also,  M.  Raverat,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  who  is  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Musical  Review  for  the  Blind  and  who  was  the  promoter  and  host  of  the 
Conference,  prepared  a  number  of  fine  treats  for  the  delegates.  We  heard  the  glorious 
music  of  the  opera  Pelleas  et  Meliscm.de  by  Debussy  in  the  Opera  Comique,  and  we  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  village  of  Coupvray  beyond  the  Marne,  where  Louis  Braille  was  born. 

One  evening  after  the  Conference  I  was  included  in  a  small  party  which  our  host 
took  to  a  fashionable  drawing-room  lecture  where,  before  a  select  gathering  of  philan¬ 
thropic  laymen,  a  young  man  explained  in  glowing  terms  his  new  invention  by  which  the 
blind  of  all  the  earth  henceforth  might  draw  their  own  portrait  and  feel  how  they  look. 
The  lecturer  had  me  take  a  soft  lead  wire  and  shape  it  to  the  curves  of  my  forehead,  nose, 
lips,  and  chin,  and  then  place  the  unshapely  wire  on  a  piece  of  heavy  paper  over  a  pad 
and  perforate  the  outline  with  a  stylus. 

There  were  many  other  experiences  which,  however  interesting  they  may  have  been 
to  me,  have  no  place  in  these  pages.  No  occasion  was  lost  to  discuss  with  delegates  from 
other  countries  the  conditions  and  problems  of  work  for  the  blind  in  their  respective  lands. 
From  suggestions  thus  derived  it  was  possible  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  scant 
time  left  me  to  visit  representative  institutions  before  re-embarking.  Of  course,  my 
observations  were  always  directed  chiefly  to  musical  matters.  In  a  series  of  three  articles 
I  shall  describe  what  I  saw,  first  in  France,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  in  England. 


NOT  far  from  the  old  historic 
structure  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris  are  two  institutions  of 
special  interest  to  us,  the  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  (Na¬ 
tional  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind),  58  Boulevard  des  Invalides, 
and  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
7-9  Rue  du  Roc. 

The  Institution  Nationale  is  the 
oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
world,  having  been  established  prior 
to  the  French  Revolution  by  the 

-[•Published  March,  1931,  in  the  Musical  Review 
for  the  Blind. 

*Blind. 


“Father  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,” 
Valentin  Haiiy.  Its  early  history  is  the 
biography  of  its  founder,  a  great 
Humanitarian,  whose  influence  spread 
abroad  into  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  The  directorship  of  his  school 
was  taken  from  him  by  intrigue  and 
he  was  left,  as  many  a  great  soul  has 
been  left,  to  find  consolation  at  death 
in  knowing  that  his  work  would  live 
on  and  triumph  after  him.  A  few 
years  after  Waterloo,  there  came  to 
the  Institution ,  from  a  village  beyond 
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the  Marne,  a  boy  of  ten,  the  son  of  a 
harness-maker,  who,  before  he  was 
twenty,  was  to  become  the  second,  if 
not  the  greatest,  of  the  world’s  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  blind — Louis  Braille. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  one  approaches 
the  gate  of  this  hoary  old  institution 
with  something  like  reverence  and 
awe.  If  one  is  blind  he  will  pause 
before  entering  it  and  will  ask  him¬ 
self  :  What  has  this  place  contributed 
to  make  my  life  brighter  and  more 
useful  ? 

The  Institution  in  which  are  housed 
and  taught  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils,  is  a  single  structure  of 
four  stories,  standing  in  a  courtyard 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  to  which 
the  gate,  with  its  keeper,  appears  to 
be  the  only  entrance.  To  the  right  of 
the  walk  leading  from  the  gate  to  the 
main  entrance  stands  a  copy  of  a 
statue  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  with  his 
hand  resting,  as  in  a  blessing,  on  the 
head  of  a  blind  child  who  is  reading 
an  embossed  book.  He  introduced 
embossed  printing  as  well  as  education 
of  the  blind.  The  original  of  the 
statue  is  in  the  Louvre,  the  national 
museum. 

With  us  were  the  two  English  dele¬ 
gates.  In  the  reception  hall  we  pre¬ 
sented  our  cards  and,  our  visit  having 
been  arranged  for  previously,  we  were 
ushered  at  once  up  the  stairway  to  the 
office  of  the  Director,  M.  Grosjean- 
Maupin.  He  received  us  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  manner  as  became  a  reserved, 
scholarly  man  of  sixty.  He  invited 
us  to  be  seated  and  gave  us  liberally 
of  his  time  to  answer  our  questions. 
We  learned  that  his  school  is  the  only 
one  in  France  maintained  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government.  The  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  larger  cities  of  France 


maintain  local  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  general  instruction.  The  Institution 
National e  does  not  have  attached  to 
it,  as  have  many  schools  for  the  blind 
of  Europe,  a  workshop  and  home  for 
adults.  Later  I  visited  a  typical  school 
of  this  character,  called  L’Ecole  Louis 
Braille,  located  at  St.  Mande,  a  suburb 
of  Paris.  It  is  maintained  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine,  and  a  pupil 
once  assigned  to  it  is  likely  to  remain 
under  its  paternal  roof  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

But  the  Institution  Nationale  is  a 
special  school,  where  there  is  great 
emphasis  on  music  as  a  vocation.  All 
instruction  aims  to  train  pupils  to  fill 
church  positions.  The  young  men  are 
finished  as  church  organists,  being 
trained  to  supplement  their  work  with 
teaching  and  piano-tuning ;  and  the 
young  women,  as  convent  organists 
and  teachers,  prepared  to  augment 
their  incomes  by  giving  private  les¬ 
sons  to  children  of  the  parish.  Up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  persons  without 
sight  hold  such  positions  in  France. 
Most  of  them  are  in  the  smaller  par¬ 
ishes,  but  some  of  them  are  in  the 
greatest  cathedrals — Louis  Vierne  in 
Notre  Dame,  Andre  Marchal  in  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  Emile  Bileton  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Arras,  and  others. 
Yet  the  placing  of  graduates  at  these 
posts  of  public  trust  is  still  a  difficult 
task,  and  in  this  work  the  Institution 
has  the  forceful  help  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin  Haiiy.  However,  there 
are  in  France  no  such  well-organized 
systems  of  placement  work  as  are 
found  in  America.  But  France  pos¬ 
sesses  something  more ;  she  gives  us 
an  unparalleled  example  of  personal 
devotion  to  the  cause.  M.  Mahout, 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  once  a  student 
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of  the  Institution,  and  long  known  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  performers 
at  the  organ,  has  for  thirty  years  dedi¬ 
cated  his  spare  time  and  means  to  the 
finding  of  positions  for  his  younger 
fellow-graduates.  Whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  a  vacancy  is  discovered,  he  vol¬ 
unteers  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
the  blind,  and  when  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  convinced  he  requests  that  his 
candidate  be  given  an  opportunity.  M. 
Mahout  is  lovingly  called  the  “Apostle 
of  the  Blind  Organists,”  and  not  only 
France  but  all  the  world  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  example 
of  altruism.  Of  course,  not  all  posts 
are  procured  for  the  Iblind  by  the 
“Apostle,”  nor  are  all  students  turned 
out  of  this  “music  mill”  as  finished 
organists.  Higher  education,  though, 
is  not  at  all  encouraged  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  although  now  and  then  the  zeal 
for  academic  attainment  will  burst  the 
foil,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
M.  Pierre  Villey,  now  Professor  of 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Caen, 
who  is  Secretary-General  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  recipient 
of  national  medals  for  original  re¬ 
search  in  literature,  and  the  author  of 
Le  Monde  des  Aveugles  ( The  World 
of  the  Blind),  the  finest  psychological 
treatise  ever  written  on  blindness. 
(This  book  is  in  English  translation 
and  should  be  studied  by  every  intel¬ 
ligent  blind  person.)  Many  of  the 
facts  outlined  in  the  present  article 
were  derived  from  an  interview  with 
M.  Villey  at  the  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Valentin  Haiiy,  where  he 
chanced  to  be  on  our  arrival  at  that 
place.  He  speaks  excellent  English, 
distinctly  and  with  evidence  of  pene¬ 
trating  discernment.  Few  persons 
without  sight  possess  a  more  exem¬ 


plary  personality.  He,  too,  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  foremost  vocational 
work  of  the  blind  of  France,  church 
music. 

In  the  Director’s  office  we  heard 
other  facts  concerning  the  Institution 
Nationale.  Students  are  not  usually 
accepted  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
yearly  tuition  is  7000  francs,  or  about 
$250,  which  is  paid  either  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  or  by  the  local  government.  The 
Institution  never  has  an  excess  of 
funds.  The  appropriation  of  90,000 
francs  for  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  musical  instruments,  the  Director 
said,  is  insufficient,  and  additional 
building  space  is  badly  needed.  A 
private  or  voluntary  fund  is  raised  to 
maintain  certain  instruction.  Also,  a 
kind  of  alumni  and  faculty  association, 
by  membership  subscription,  provides 
a  fund  to  assist  graduates  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  instruments  and  tools  when 
beginning  their  life  work. 

Training  in  the  Institution  is  in 
three  general  periods.  Until  the  pupil 
is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  fundamentals  of 
music  and  general  academic  subjects. 
From  that  time  until  he  is  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  more  intensive  work  in 
music  is  required,  and  he  must  prac¬ 
tice  at  least  four  hours  daily  and  mas¬ 
ter  the  major  branches  of  theory. 
Thereafter,  until  the  pupil  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  training,  he  spends  seven  or 
eight  hours  daily  at  practice  and  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  at  times  must  act  as  or¬ 
ganist  for  the  religious  functions  held 
in  the  Institution. 

The  Director,  having  thus  answered 
our  general  questions,  rose  and  took 
up  his  keys,  bidding  us  follow  him 
about  the  building  on  a  tour  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Supposing  that  we  were 
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primarily  interested  in  music,  he  did 
not  take  us  into  the  schoolrooms  where 
the  three  R’s  were  being  taught.  From 
maps  and  other  equipment  shown  me 
later  I  estimate  that  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  advances  almost  to  the  eighth 
grammar  grade  of  American  schools. 

First  we  came  to  the  auditorium, 
which  is  divided  by  a  movable  parti¬ 
tion  into  a  chapel  with  an  altar  at 
one  end  and  an  assembly  room  with 
a  platform  or  stage  at  the  other  end, 
while  the  grand  organ  is  at  one  side. 
Elsewhere  in  the  building  are  two 
practice  organs,  one  for  hoys  and  one 
for  girls.  An  advanced  student  was 
playing  softly  on  the  grand  organ,  and 
there  was  a  solemn  atmosphere  about 
the  place.  The  Institution  is  served 
by  a  visiting  priest,  called  the  An- 
monier,  who  not  only  officiates  at 
services  in  the  chapel  but  rehearses 
in  advance  the  special  fetes  with  ad¬ 
vanced  organ  students.  This  co¬ 
operation  between  the  clergy  and  the 
Institution  is  remarkable  proof  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  business  in  hand. 
While  most  of  the  inmates  are  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Institution  is  non-sec¬ 
tarian,  and  the  Protestant  children 
enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  creeds. 
On  special  occasions,  such  as  concerts, 
the  partition  in  the  auditorium  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  altar  concealed,  so  that 
the  place  may  seat  six  hundred. 

It  was  in  the  assembly  portion  of 
the  room  that  several  days  later  1 
heard  the  choir  being  trained  by  M. 
Adolphe  Marty,  who  is  director  of  the 
orchestra  and  choir,  professor  of  or¬ 
gan  and  composition,  and  organist  of 
the  grand  organ  at  St.  Francois- 
Xavier.  In  his  directing  of  the  choir 
M.  Marty  used  a  small  harmonium. 
Every  member  of  the  choir  read  from 


a  braille  score.  It  was  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  braille  ‘Eight-sing¬ 
ing.”  They  rehearsed  several  sacred 
numbers  by  Cui  and  Saint-Saens,  and 
there  was  perfect  discipline  and  res¬ 
ponse.  The  tenors  and  basses  were 
rich  and  manly,  giving  the  ensemble 
a  fine  balance.  When  the  choir  was 
dismissed,  M.  Marty  met  us  cordially 
and  answered  questions.  He  explained 
that  the  reading  and  singing  of  notes 
is  taught  from  the  very  beginning 
and  that  the  children  early  become 
proficient  in  “sight-singing”  not  only 
the  modern  but  also  the  Gregorian 
notation.  This  gifted  teacher  is  the 
world’s  foremost  authority  on  Gre¬ 
gorian  music  in  braille,  having  worked 
with  the  authorities  at  Solesmes  and 

r 

having  been  honored  by  the  Pope  for 
his  splendid  adaptation  of  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  braille.  He  holds  a  medal  of 
distinction  from  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  is  also  the  composer  of  many 
fine  works. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  hear  the 
orchestra  of  the  Institution,  which 
consists  of  some  thirty-five  pieces.  All 
orchestral  instruments  are  thoroughly 
taught  and  a  number  of  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  are  given  to  this  work. 
Smaller  instruments  are  quite  as  much 
in  favor  as  the  piano  and  organ,  for 
they  are  cheaper  to  buy  and  yield  quite 
as  much  income  when  the  student  be¬ 
comes  a  teacher  out  in  the  world.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  violin. 

The  Director  led  us  along  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  lined  with  doors,  to  small  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  and  studios.  All  doors 
were  provided  with  a  glass  panel  to 
admit  light  as  well  as  to  permit  the 
scrutiny  of  the  supervisor  of  practice. 
It  appeared  that  all  the  doors  were 
locked — I  do  not  know  whether  from 
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without  or  from  within.  The  din  of 
scores  of  instruments  all  going  at 
once  proved  that  the  workers  within 
meant  business,  too.  The  Director 
selected  a  key  from  his  noisy  bunch 
and  opening  one  of  the  doors  com¬ 
manded  a  young  man  to  perform  for 
us  a  difficult  piano  piece  which  he  did 
most  skillfully.  Next  our  guide  un¬ 
locked  another  room,  this  time  intro¬ 
ducing  us  to  the  professor  of  the 
violoncello.  We  observed  him  teach  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen  who  was  a  be¬ 
ginner  and  was  very  conscious  of  the 
fact.  The  professor  very  graciously 
asked  if  we  wished  to  hear  him  play, 
and  we  were  delighted  not  only  by 
his  performance  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  completely  vindicated 
his  musicianship  by  playing  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  accompaniment  most  artistically 
at  the  piano.  On  the  third  floor  were 
twenty- four  small  practice  rooms,  each 
with  its  piano,  and  so  crowded  for 


space  was  the  Institution  that  a  piano 
was  placed  on  the  landing  of  the  stair¬ 
way  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  On 
the  first  floor  we  found  similar  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  containing  harmoniums 
with  keyboards  and  pedalboards  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  substitute  for 
organ  practice.  Finally  we  were  shown 
through  the  printing  department  where 
the  music  scores  are  made  by  the  use 
of  movable  type  ingeniously  inter-set 
so  as  to  emboss  on  both  sides  of  the 
page. 

There  are  in  the  Institution  twelve 
professors  of  music,  almost  all  of 
them  without  sight.  “Their  success,” 
wrote  Mr.  Mayhew,  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  delegates  with  us,  “speaks  for  it¬ 
self  from  the  results  that  come,  for 
a  thousand  organists  without  sight  are 
found  in  France.” 

Long  vacations,  such  as  we  enjoy 
in  America  during  the  three  summer 
months,  are  wholly  foreign  to  Euro- 
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.  pean  practice.  The  mill  grinds  almost 
the  year  round.  When  I  inquired  of 
one  professor  concerning  this,  he  ex¬ 
claimed :  “All  they  (the  pupils)  have 
learned,  they  would  forget!”  The 
Institution  National e  has  other  pecu¬ 
liarities — physical  culture  seems  to  be 
sadly  neglected ;  housing  and  dining 
accommodations  are  anything  but 
modern ;  the  students  are  required  to 
wear  the  “ trousseau ”  or  uniform;  the 
place  is  enclosed  by  an  undemocratic 
wall — and  yet  the  efficiency  of  this  old 
school  is  something  to  be  wondered 
at.  No  other  institution  for  the  blind 
in  all  the  world,  save  its  replica,  the 
Nazareth  Institution  for  the  French 
Blind  in  Quebec,  approaches  it  in  the 
recognition  of  music  as  the  “boon  of 
blindness.” 

An  account  of  musical  education  of 
the  blind  of  France  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  Raymond 
Tiberge,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  de  Musique,  14  Rue  du  Maine, 
Paris.  Fie  is  one  of  the  master- 
teachers  of  Paris  and  a  nationally  re¬ 
nowned  authority  on  the  anatomie  of 
the  hand  in  pianoforte  playing.  Fie 
was  a  pupil  in  the  Institution  and  now 
opens  the  doors  of  his  normal  school 
to  graduates  who  desire  additional 
preparation  to  teach.  Fie  is  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  a  plan  for  an  international 
organization  among  workers  for  the 
blind  to  sponsor  the  welfare  of  blind 
artists,  especially  in  the  concert  field. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  the 
Institution  National e ,  and  a  few  steps 
up  the  Rue  du  Roc,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  Valentin 
IT ally,  a  national  organization  which 
was  brought  to  its  present  importance 
chiefly  by  the  life-work  of  Maurice 
de  la  Sizeranne,  author  of  Throuqh 


Blind  Eyes  and  many  other  works. 
The  Association  has  workshops,  print¬ 
ing  quarters,  salesrooms,  home  teach¬ 
ers,  hand-copy  organizations,  a  mu¬ 
seum,  and  perhaps  the  world’s  largest 
braille  library.  It  prints  besides  a 
large  catalog  of  sacred  and  secular 
music,  the  Revue  Braille,  a  general 
magazine,  Le  Louis  Braille,  a  monthly 
devoted  to  work  for  the  blind,  the 
Revue  Braille  Music  ale ,  and  Le  Claude 
Montal,  a  tuners’  journal.  In  the 
museum,  among  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  things,  we  observed  a  curious  old 
book  of  sacred  music,  printed  in  1850, 
the  lower  part  of  every  page  being 
embossed  in  braille  and  the  upper  part 
embossed  in  staff  to  correspond.  We 
visited  the  hand-copy  department, 
where  a  dozen  or  more  well-to-do 
ladies  of  Paris  were  transcribing  lit¬ 
erature  and  music  with  infinite  pa¬ 
tience,  it  seemed,  since  they  were  us¬ 
ing  braille  tablets  and  styluses.  One 
of  the  ladies,  who  made  a  charming 
attempt  at  English,  explained  the  work 
they  were  doing  —  how  day  by  day 
they  were  adding  to  the  immense  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Association  and  how,  if 
an  individual  were  in  need  of  it,  they 
would  copy  music  and  books  by  spe¬ 
cial  request.  The  library  is  the  pride 
of  the  Association.  In  it  are  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  It 
has  three  thousand  readers  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  seventy  thousand  volumes 
a  year.  There  is  a  library  chief,  with 
three  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 
The  system  of  card-indexing  is  in 
braille  and  there  are  many  square  feet 
of  these  huge  files.  The  Association 
has  branches  in  the  larger  cities  of 
France  and,  no  doubt,  as  home  teach¬ 
ing,  placement,  and  prevention  of 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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AT  EACH  of  the  principal  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which 
met  in  New  York  in  April,  1931,  a 
delegate  was  appointed  to  summarize 
and  report  on  the  formal  papers  and 
discussions  from  the  floor.  These  rap¬ 
porteurs’  summaries,  which  give  the 
meat  of  the  Conference  discussions, 
are  here  printed  in  full. 

Education 

Rapporteur :  Mary  M.  R.  Garaway, 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind , 
Bristol,  England 

Introduction: 

I  think  that  the  feelings  that  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  unique  pleasure  of 
the  trip  that  is  just  ended  are  those 
of  gratitude  for  all  the  extraordinary 
kindness  which  has  been  showered 
upon  us,  for  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  which  has  foreseen  and  supplied 
every  want  even  before  we  were  con¬ 
scious  of  it  ourselves,  and  for  the 
readiness  to  show  us  all  and  every¬ 
thing  we  could  desire  and  to  answer 
the  stream  of  questions  with  which 
we  have  sometimes,  I  fear,  nearly 
overwhelmed  those  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  work. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have 
acquired  a  wealth  of  information,  all 
of  which  takes  far  more  time  to  assim¬ 
ilate  than  we  have  been  able  to  give. 
We  have  continually  had  the  feeling 
that  we  have  touched  but  the  fringe 
of  the  matter  in  hand  and  that  we 


should  be  amply  repaid  and  be  able 
to  speak  with  far  more  assurance  had 
we  been  able  to  devote  to  it  ten  times 
the  amount  of  time  which  has  been 
at  our  disposal. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  filled  with 
admiration,  and,  I  fear,  sometimes 
with  envy  of  the  beautiful  education 
buildings  and  equipment  that  you  have 
time  after  time  shown  us.  We  all 
recognize  that  fine  buildings  do  not 
of  necessity  mean  fine  work,  but  they 
certainly  make  it  more  easy  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  enable  you  to  put  a  finish 
on  it  which  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  spaciousness  and  beauti¬ 
ful  settings  of  your  residential  schools 
have  appealed  to  us  all ;  so,  too,  has 
the  charming  tone  which  appears  to 
prevail  on  all  sides  and  the  easy  move¬ 
ment  and  good  carriage  of  the  pupils 
due  to  the  excellent  physical  training 
which  they  receive ;  while  the  domestic 
science  training  for  which  such  ade¬ 
quate  provision  is  made  seems  to  us 
well  above  the  average. 

Out  of  the  Tour  of  Visitation  and 
the  Conference  that  preceded  it  arise 
several  questions  and  points  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  have  been  debated  by 
most  of  us  during  our  journeyings: 

1.  Social  organization  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind ; 

2.  The  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  seeing; 

3.  The  education  of  the  deaf-blind ; 

4.  The  training  of  teachers  of  the 
blind ;  and 

5.  Vocational  training. 
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1.  Social  Organization  in  Residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind : 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  dealing 
with  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  classes  attached  to  the  public  schools 
for  the  seeing,  but  comparing  day 
schools  for  the  blind  with  residential 
schools  for  the  same  class  of  children. 

Opinion  appears  to  be  unanimous 
that  nothing  can  replace  in  the  life  of 
the  child  the  influences  and  benefits 
of  a  good  home,  but  since  it  is  also 
generally  agreed  that  circumstances 
often  make  residential  schools  a  neces¬ 
sity,  or  at  least  a  desirability,  the  ques¬ 
tion  rather  is  how  best  to  diminish  the 
attendant  difficulties. 

The  reply  universally  given  is — as 
much  freedom  and  as  many  outside 
influences  as  possible.  Suggestions  for 
outer  contacts  are  numerous :  such  as 
Scouts  and  Guides  or  Camp  Fire 
meetings,  particularly  when  the  Scouts 
or  Guides  have  as  officers  others  than 
officials  of  the  school ;  the  attending 
of  churches  and  church  functions, 
with  their  resulting  friendships;  the 
encouragement  of  intercourse  with  the 
children  from  schools  for  the  seeing; 
the  fostering  of  competitive  games 
with  other  schools,  especially  such 
games  as  those  in  which  the  blind  can 
excel  and  find  themselves  at  no  dis¬ 
advantage,  such  as  chess,  rowing, 
swimming,  etc. ;  the  formation  of 
school  orchestras  which  perform  out¬ 
side  of  the  school  and  bring  their 
members  into  close  touch  with  other 
people ;  allowing  the  pupils  to  go  out 
alone  or  in  pairs,  one  who  has  partial 
sight  taking  one  who  is  quite  blind, 
and  going  for  walks  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  schools. 

It  was  also  frequently  stressed  that 
rules  and  regulations  within  the 


schools  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  There  should  be  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  negations.  Indi¬ 
viduality  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
should  be  encouraged  and  not  unduly 
repressed.  Risks  must  be  taken  and 
are  preferable  to  safeguards  if  the 
price  of  the  latter  is  serious  loss  of 
new  experience.  Another  factor  is 
the  value  of  as  much  self-government 
as  possible  and  the  absolute  need  of 
the  formative  influence  of  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  sense  of  independence. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  residential 
schools  must  be  put  the  fact  that  the 
life  is  frequently  much  healthier  than 
the  home  life  of  the  children  could  be. 
Better  food,  more  sleep  and  exercise 
than  a  blind  child  gets  in  his  home,  a 
firmer  discipline  and  plenty  of  occu¬ 
pation  out  of  school  hours  all  tend  to 
make  a  stronger  and  healthier  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  critical  years  of  life 
than  is  possible  in  a  poor  home,  which 
is  the  type  of  home  from  which  so 
many  blind  children  come. 

2.  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  for  the  Seeing : 

No  work  has  been  examined  with 
greater  interest  than  the  education  of 
the  blind  child  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  seeing ;  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
this  system  of  education  shown  by 
those  who  have  adopted  it  is  remark¬ 
able. 

To  some  of  us  who  examine  it  for 
the  first  time  it  appears  to  react  ex¬ 
tremely  favorably  in  some  cases.  For 
able  and  self-reliant  children  better 
results  are  possibly  obtained  through 
these  means  than  could  be  obtained 
by  any  other  course  of  training.  Such 
pupils  leave  school  with  more  normal 
reactions  than  you  will  find  in  chil¬ 
dren  educated  in  a  special  school ;  but, 
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for  children  who  are  less  generously 
endowed  naturally,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  residential  school  will  probably 
offer  better  possibilities,  such  children 
being  less  able  to  rise  above  their 
handicap  and  to  hold  their  places 
among  their  seeing  companions.  We 
find  that  some  educators  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  early  education  of 
the  child  should  be  provided  by  the 
residential  school,  and  that  when  the 
foundations  of  his  education  have  been 
firmly  laid  and  he  has  made  his  me¬ 
dium — braille — entirely  his  own,  and 
provided  he  is  suited  to  the  other  type 
of  instruction,  his  later  education 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  seeing 
in  the  public  school.  This  course  of 
action  seems  to  us  to  have  much  to 
recommend  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  might  provide  the  best  results. 

Obviously,  the  home  conditions  of 
the  child  need  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  success  of  the  public 
school  education  must  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  success  in  handling 
the  home  situation.  In  cases  where  the 
conditions  are  bad,  and  the  parents 
not  responsive  to  advice  and  guidance, 
it  is  pretty  sure  that  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  the  residential 
school  will  outweigh  those  offered  by 
the  public  school,  the  good  food, 
ordered  life,  careful  training  and  free 
exercise  given  by  the  former  being 
the  most  important  considerations. 

3.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind : 

The  deaf-blind  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes : 

a.  Those  born  without  either  sense ; 

b.  Those  born  deaf  and  later  be¬ 
coming  blind ;  and 

c.  Those  born  blind  and  later  be¬ 
coming  deaf. 


It  is  the  first  class  with  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  deal.  In  the  second 
and  third  classes  a  mode  of  approach 
already  exists  and  does  not  need  to  be 
made  with  infinite  patience  and  care ; 
the  necessary  new  knowledge  can  be 
added  to  what  is  already  there. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the.  best  teaching  for  that  most 
difficult  class,  those  deprived  from 
birth  of  both  senses,  is  to  be  found 
either  in  a  special  school  for  such 
cases,  or  failing  that,  first  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  deaf  followed 
by  training  in  a  similar  school  for  the 
blind.  In  the  school  for  the  deaf  the 
special  instruction  in  speech  and  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet  can  be 
most  easily  obtained.  The  child  should 
be  taught  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
read  speech  by  touch  from  the  lips 
and  even  from  the  chest  and  back  of 
the  neck.  When  the  most  difficult 
work  of  speech  training  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  avenues  opened  up, 
training  in  a  school  for  the  blind  can 
follow;  the  further  work  of  mind 
training  can  be  attempted  and  through 
braille  the  child  can  be  introduced  to 
the  world  of  books. 

All  training  must  be  practical,  and 
as  many  simple  domestic  duties  as 
possible  introduced,  so  that  the  doubly- 
handicapped  child  can  take  his  place 
in  the  family  life  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Service  may 
become  for  him  a  means  of  expressing 
his  personality. 

The  education  of  a  deaf-blind  child 
is  necessarily  expensive.  Ideally,  and 
if  funds  at  all  permit  it,  he  should 
have  not  only  a  special  teacher  who 
should  not  himself  be  handicapped, 
but  also  a  special  companion  as  atten¬ 
dant  who  will  walk  and  play  with  him 
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and  generally  interest  him  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  These  conditions,  however, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  deaf-blind  who  neverthe¬ 
less  are  able  to  do  excellent  work. 

In  many  countries  schools  for  the 
deaf-blind  exist.  Frequently,  also, 
these  are  homes  in  which  the  deaf- 
blind  continue  to  live,  work  and,  to 
some  extent,  earn  their  livings,  fol¬ 
lowing  such  occupations  as  they  are 
able.  The  number  of  children  being 
educated  at  any  one  time  is  small  and 
apparently  ranges  from  one  to  six. 

4.  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind : 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  training  teachers  of  the 
blind.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  training  is  done  systematically. 
There  and  in  England  all  teachers  of 
the  blind  must  first  be  fully  qualified 
as  teachers  of  the  seeing.  They  are 
also  required  to  pass  a  special  exami¬ 
nation  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  al¬ 
though  England  has  no  organized 
course  of  training  except  for  blind 
teachers  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

In  America,  there  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  course  in  connection  with  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  covers  a  period  of  six 
months.  Lectures  are  given  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  work. 
There  are  also  appropriate  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  a  fully  prescribed  course  of 
reading.  This  course  can  be  followed 
by  a  second,  also  of  six  months’  dura¬ 
tion.  Then  the  students  are  assigned 
to  classes  for  practical  work  and  have 
definite  teaching  practice  under  super¬ 
vision.  Not  only  this,  but  they  live 
in  the  Institution  and  thus  gain  valu¬ 
able  experience  of  all  kinds. 


There  are  also  training  courses  for 
home  teachers,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  a  two-year  course  is  provided. 
The  first  year  it  is  carried  on  at  the 
school  itself  and  covers  such  subjects 
as  the  Moon  system,  handicrafts,  deaf 
manual  and  the  history  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  The  second  year 
the  course  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  So¬ 
cial  and  Health  Work,  and  casework, 
racial  differences,  hygiene,  etc.,  are 
studied. 

In  England  all  home  teachers  are 
obliged  to  pass  a  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion,  but  again  there  is  no  organized 
course  of  training. 

5.  Vocational  Training : 

Another  vexed  question  is  the 
amount  of  vocational  training  to  be 
introduced  before  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when,  in  many  countries,  compulsory 
elementary  education  ceases.  When  a 
student  remains  at  school  until  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  the  question  becomes 
even  more  urgent.  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  for  those  for  whom  an  academic 
course  is  going  to  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  a  course  with  a  vocational  bias 
should  be  introduced  well  before  the 
school-leaving  age  is  reached ;  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  educate  the  child  to 
even  a  moderately  high  standard  and 
then  to  turn  him  out  to  sink  or  swim 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  that  fairly 
early  in  his  career  his  probable  life 
work  should  be  considered  and  his 
education  and  training  shaped  so  as 
best  to  fit  him  for  his  future,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Such  a  considered  course 
makes  the  work  of  placement  much 
easier  and  when  complete  industrial 
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training  is  undertaken  a  sacrifice  of 
much  valuable  time  is  avoided. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the 
vocational  training  to  be  pursued,  due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
pupils’  preferences,  aptitudes  and  the 
type  of  work  most  profitable  in  the 
district  in  which  they  will  eventually 
live ;  and  again,  whether  they  will  be 
employed  in  a  workshop  or  as  home 
workers. 

Employment 

Rapporteurs :  S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  Umaji  Akiba,  President, 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan 

We  have  understood  our  duty  as 
your  rapporteurs  to  be  the  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  opinion  among  the  delegates 
to  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  the  sphere  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  with  this  understanding  we 
have  prepared  the  present  report. 

Placement : 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  the 
Conference  on  April  15  perhaps  none 
aroused  more  interest  and  excited 
more  discussion  than  that  on  Place¬ 
ment. 

Opinion  in  America  appeared  to  be 
almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
placement  as  set  forth  in  that  paper, 
while  some  European  delegates  were 
also  enthusiastic.  Others,  however, 
were  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of 
voluntary  placement  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Old  World,  either  because  of 
lack  of  precedents,  or  because  of  the 
existence  of  prejudice  against  the 
blind  outside  of  those  occupations 
which  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  peculiar  sphere  of  the  sightless ; 
or  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
educative  propaganda  required  to  in¬ 
duce  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part 


of  employers ;  or,  finally,  because  of 
varying  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
State  towards  the  blind.  It  was  felt 
that  individualistic  countries  could  not 
readily  assimilate  a  scheme  of  obliga¬ 
tory  placement,  notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  fact  that  placements  under 
this  latter  system  would  be  many  times 
in  excess  of  those  under  the  volun¬ 
tary  method  in  use  in  America,  and, 
to  some  extent,  elsewhere.  It  was 
quite  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
placement  as  opposed  to  employment 
in  the  sheltered  workshop  offered 
greater  opportunity  of  developing  a 
completely  normal  life  because  of  the 
absence  of  financial  consideration 
made  to  the  employee  on  account  of 
his  handicap.  The  blind  man  or  wo¬ 
man  thus  situated  finds  himself  in 
direct  and  more  or  less  unassisted 
competition  with  the  sighted  and 
knows  that  success  depends  upon  him¬ 
self  alone. 

In  placement  work,  either  voluntary 
or  obligatory,  the  placement  officers 
must  be  men  of  especial  ability  and 
force  of  character,  while  the  individ¬ 
uals  placed  must  be,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  hand  picked.  The  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  employer  must  be  se¬ 
cured  and  held,  and  no  failures  can  be 
permitted  to  check  it.  This  confidence 
can  be  more  quickly  gained  if  the 
blind  can  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation  legisla¬ 
tion.  Such  a  desideratum  has  been 
reached  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  fin  that  section  still  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  placements  will  be  made  in 
general  industry  once  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  has  passed. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  placements 
which,  though  dependent  for  its  re- 
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turns  on  the  state  of  general  trade, 
is  not  influenced  by  legal  restrictions ; 
we  are  referring  to  what  in  America 
are  known  as  stand  concessions.  The 
great  success  of  this  form  of  place¬ 
ment  recommends  it  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  blind 
and  to  the  blind  themselves.  It  was 
agreed  that  every  successful  placement 
of  any  kind  whatever  in  occupations 
formerly  thought  to  belong  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  domain  of  sight  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  genuine  investment  and 
educative  force  and  enlightened  social 
service. 

Sheltered  Shops: 

But  it  was  acknowledged  that  place¬ 
ment  does  not  offer  a  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  the  blind ;  there  will 
always  remain  a  large  number  (pos¬ 
sibly  the  majority)  of  the  employable 
blind  who  will  have  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  way.  This  way  seems  to  be  the 
special  or  sheltered  shop.  With  regard 
to  this  factor  of  the  problem,  opinions 
as  to  its  present  efficiency  and  ultimate 
fate  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
constellations  of  heaven  and  as  far 
apart  as  the  Pole  Star  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross.  Your  rapporteurs  were  as¬ 
sured,  for  instance,  that  the  special 
shop  was  a  complete  failure  and 
should  be  abolished,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  combination  of  some  form 
of  placement,  relief  and  state  allow¬ 
ance  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  blind  could  there  be 
employed  with  perfect  success  and  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis.  The  most 
freely  expressed  view,  however,  was 
that  the  sheltered  shop  as  at  present 
constituted  filled  an  important  place 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  blind  and 
should,  therefore,  be  maintained  at  as 
high  a  level  of  efficiency  as  possible. 


The  defects  of  the  system  are  that 
shops  are  too  numerous,  employ  too 
few  workers  in  each  individual  case, 
and  thus  cut  down  the  size  and  variety 
of  orders  which  can  be  handled,  and 
greatly  increase  the  overhead  cost  by 
an  undue  multiplication  of  plant  and 
administrative  charges.  That  this  du¬ 
plication  of  effort  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
evitable  due  to  the  desire  of  workers 
to  live  as  closely  as  possible  to  family 
and  friends  in  familiar  and  loved  sur¬ 
roundings  was  recognized.  Not  only 
does  the  small  shop,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  not  pay  its  way,  making  augmen¬ 
tation  of  wages  a  necessity,  but  it 
tends  to  restrict  activity  to  a  few  ste¬ 
reotyped  lines,  and  the  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  changing  market 
is  limited.  Could  fewer  and  more 
centralized  shops  be  established,  draw¬ 
ing  their  workers  from  larger  areas, 
it  was  contended  that  much  larger 
orders  could  be  solicited  and  executed, 
that  a  greater  number  of  lines  could 
be  handled,  that  “ruts”  would  he  more 
easily  avoided,  that  more  energetic  and 
efficient  management  could  be  engaged, 
that  the  workers  would  receive  higher 
actual  pay,  and  that  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  notably  reduced 
in  comparison  with  the  present  waste¬ 
ful  duplication  of  executives. 

Home  Workers: 

The  problem  of  the  home  worker, 
always  a  doubtful  and  difficult  one 
to  solve  even  partially,  was  considered 
best  handled  by  having  these  workers, 
not  as  independent  craftsmen  free  to 
pick  and  choose  the  articles  they 
should  make  and  the  manner  of  their 
disposal,  but  as  what  would  perhaps 
be  termed  out  zvorkers.  Thus,  they 
would  receive  orders  from  a  central 
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organization  which  they  would  execute 
according  to  specifications  and  which 
they  would  deliver  at  an  agreed  date 
and  for  an  agreed  price,  acceptance 
depending  upon  the  excellence  of 
manufacture.  These  home  workers 
would,  of  course,  receive  their  raw 
materials  at  cost  from  the  organization 
giving  the  orders.  But  the  condition 
of  such  workers  is  at  best  a  precarious 
one.  Producing  articles  without,  for 
the  most  part,  the  aid  of  machinery, 
depending  for  orders  upon  the  state 
of  an  ever-changing  popular  demand 
and  upon  the  effectiveness  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  central  organization,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  can  fully 
earn  their  livelihood.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Retsler  of  Sweden,  that  ma¬ 
chinery  and  mass  production  would 
soon  pronounce  the  sentence  of  extinc¬ 
tion  upon  the  home  worker,  while, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  ranked  as  inspired 
prophecy  would,  none  the  less,  ap¬ 
pear  to  contain  a  large  element  of 
probability. 

Music : 

Professor  Villey’s  contention  that 
music  as  a  profession  for  the  blind 
was  no  longer  as  attractive  as  for¬ 
merly,  owing  to  the  radio,  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  the  talking  picture,  etc., 
and  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
limit  this  career  to  those  with  special 
gifts  who  should  be  assisted  in  secur¬ 
ing  positions  when  ready  to  begin  the 
first  business  of  earning  their  bread — - 
this  contention  finds  almost  unani¬ 
mous  support.  During  the  Tour  of 
Visitation  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Professor  Villey’s  position  was  en¬ 
countered.  A  really  brilliant  musician, 
whom  many  among  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  had  often  heard  over  the  radio 


when  he  was  playing  on  circuit  with 
one  of  the  largest  moving  picture  syn¬ 
dicates,  was  found  operating  a  conces¬ 
sion  stand  in  a  municipal  building. 
The  “talkies”  had  thrown  him  out  of 
work,  deprived  him  of  an  income  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and  reduced  him  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  selling  cigars,  candies,  soft 
drinks  and  chewing  gum.  If  a  man 
who  is  a  real  artist,  a  composer  of  no 
mean  ability  and  who  has  sat  at  the 
consoles  of  some  of  the  best  organs 
of  North  America — if  such  a  man 
cannot  withstand  the  onslaught  of  me¬ 
chanical  music,  what  hope  is  there  for 
the  man  with  less  noble  gifts  and  more 
imperfect  training? 

Piano-tuners  are  also  sorely  stricken 
by  the  closing  of  many  piano  factories 
and  the  scrapping  of  thousands  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  pianos,  all  because  of 
the  radio  and  the  phonograph. 

Positions  of  Trust : 

The  position  of  the  blind  in  the 
various  divisions  of  their  own  indus¬ 
trial  sphere  was  expressed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  blind  delegates  thus : 
Wherever  a  suitably  qualified  blind 
executive  can  be  found,  he  should  be 
appointed.  With  this  view  we  believe 
the  sighted  delegates  heartily  con¬ 
curred.  As  our  work  becomes  better 
organized  and  more  blind  men  and 
women  are  trained  to  responsibility 
and  direction,  it  is  inevitable  that  more 
and  more  positions  of  importance  will 
be  filled  by  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recognized  that  the  cause  of  the 
blind  can  prosper  only  in  proportion 
as  it  secures  the  co-operation  of  the 
sighted,  which  will  be  ever  more  gene¬ 
rous  and  enthusiastic  as  the  real  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  blind  become  better 
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understood.  But  the  question  of  the 
aid  of  the  sighted  is  not  confined  to 
executive  positions ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  employment  division  of  shop 
work.  An  added  percentage  of  sighted 
labor  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  if  our  smaller 
shops,  in  particular,  are  to  become 
in  a  measure  commercialized  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

Conclusion: 

The  Conference  has  proved  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  all,  and  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  progress  in  the  solution 
of  our  economic  problems  will  be 
everywhere  accelerated  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  and  the  ideas  gene¬ 
rated  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
All  those  in  attendance  at  this  Con¬ 
gress  are  looking  forward  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  next,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

Technical  Aids  and  Provisions 

Rapporteur :  A.  C.  Ellis 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

The  discussion  of  the  general  topic 
of  technical  aids  and  provisions  falls 
into  four  main  divisions  as  follows : 

1.  The  nature,  purpose  and  value 
of  museums  for  the  blind ; 

2.  Appliances,  apparatus  and  spe¬ 
cial  devices  for  the  use  of  the 
blind ; 

3.  Processes,  methods  and  machin¬ 
ery  used  in  the  production  of 
embossed  literature ;  and 

4.  The  circulating  library  and  its 
problem  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  embossed  literature. 

Museums  for  the  blind  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups:  First  is 
the  large  group  or  collection  of  object¬ 


teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
instruction  of  blind  children.  This 
type  of  museum  is  being  replaced  by 
the  practice  of  permitting  the  blind 
children  to  examine  real  and  live  ob¬ 
jects  of  everyday  life  in  their  natural 
environments.  Aside  from  collections 
of  object-teaching  materials,  we  have 
a  second  type  of  collection  which  is 
of  a  purely  historical  nature.  Such 
collections  contain  pictures  of  the 
blind,  appliances,  apparatus,  embossed 
books,  articles  made  by,  and  for,  the 
blind,  and  such  books  and  articles  as 
may  have  been  written  by,  or  about 
the  blind.  This  type  of  museum 
should  be  complete  enough  to  enable 
the  investigator  to  study  the  progress 
of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  all 
countries  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Such  collections  should  present,  at 
once,  the  results  of  past  efforts  and 
past  experiences  in  this  field.  Hap¬ 
pily,  serious  students  are  making  these 
collections  the  subject  of  extensive 
educational  research,  and  much  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  scientific  nature  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  through  these  investigations. 

At  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  were  exhibited  many 
appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
The  fact  was  most  obvious  that  many 
useful  appliances  known  and  widely 
used  in  one  country  were  almost  to¬ 
tally  unknown  and  unused  in  other 
countries.  Here  again  is  manifest  the 
need  for  a  greater  dissemination  of 
useful  information  relative  to  such  ap¬ 
pliances  as  might  be  of  a  wider  useful¬ 
ness  if  known  to  all  the  blind  every¬ 
where.  A  central,  international  agency 
could  very  properly  collect,  improve, 
manufacture,  advertise  and  distribute 
such  appliances  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  blind. 
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The  question  of  printing  braille  lit¬ 
erature  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  all 
who  work  for  the  blind.  The  past 
twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  quantity  of  em¬ 
bossed  literature.  The  perfection  of 
speedy  and  accurate  plate-making  ma¬ 
chines  ;  the  adaptation  of  high  speed, 
automatic- feed  power-presses ;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  modern  bindery  methods 
and  machinery ;  generous  grants  of 
money  to  promote  printing  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  interpoint  print¬ 
ing  have  all  contributed  to  more  and 
cheaper  literature.  However,  we  must 
record  the  fact  that  braille  books  are 
still  so  bulky  that  they  constitute  a 
grave  problem  as  to  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  small  editions  required 
result  in  relatively  high  prices.  With 
all  of  the  improvements  in  printing 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  still  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  to  the  blind  individual 
libraries ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  even  in  circulating  libraries 
all  of  the  books  in  braille  that  the  blind 
would  like  to  read.  It  seems  that  we 
must  continue  to  do  research  in  an 
attempt  to  find  new  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  conveying  to  the  blind  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  printed  page.  With  the 
recent  developments  in  sound-record¬ 
ing  and  sound-reproduction  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  best  in  all  literature  can  be  re¬ 
corded  on  a  steel  tape  and  reproduced 
in  sound  for  the  blind,  thereby  reliev¬ 
ing  them  of  the  tedious  necessity  of 
reading  by  touch.  Many  enthusiasts 
are  ready  to  hope  that  such  a  sound¬ 
recording  and  reproducing  device  may 
prove  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
conveying  literature  to  the  blind.  It  is 
argued  that  such  a  process  will  be 


at  once  more  satisfactory  and  less 
expensive. 

In  other  quarters,  we  find  highly 
intelligent  scientific  investigators  busily 
engaged  in  perfecting  an  electrical  de¬ 
vice  which  automatically  transcribes 
in  code  from  the  printed  page  to  an 
embossed  page.  This  device,  it  is 
hoped,  will  transcribe  any  printed 
page  accurately  and  rapidly,  enabling 
the  blind,  thereby,  to  read  at  once 
from  any  inkprint  book!  To  those  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  producing 
embossed  literature  by  present 
methods,  these  before-mentioned  de¬ 
vices  seem,  at  first,  just  a  bit  fanci¬ 
ful;  but  after  witnessing  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  these  devices,  one,  however 
skeptical,  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  are  soon  to  wit¬ 
ness  entirely  new  methods  of  approach 
to  literature  for  the  blind  which  will 
enable  them  to  interpret  the  printed 
page  with  ease,  facility,  pleasure  and 
at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  make  possible 
individual  collections  of  books  or 
sound-reproducing  apparatus,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of 
circulating  libraries,  we  approach  the 
subject  which  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  led  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  widely  divergent  opinions.  As 
a  general  principle,  it  seems  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  libraries  depend  largely  upon 
two  factors :  the  number  of  blind 
readers  and  their  peculiar  literary 
tastes ;  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  printing.  With  these 
two  factors  determined,  a  question  of 
policy  arises :  Shall  we  publish  many 
titles  and  fewer  copies  of  each ;  or 
shall  we  select  fewer  and,  presum¬ 
ably,  more  select  titles  and  provide 
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more  copies?  The  production  of  many 
titles  in  smaller  editions  makes  for  a 
greater  production  cost,  as  this  policy 
precludes  the  possibility  of  large  scale 
production. 

It  is  evident  that  many  nations  have 
produced  large  catalogs  of  embossed 
literature.  The  time  has  come  when 
a  braille  reader  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  limitations  of  the  braille  liter¬ 
ature  of  his  own  country,  or  even 
of  his  own  language.  Circulating- 
libraries  are  receiving  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  requests  for  books  in 
foreign  languages.  Each  nation  is 
developing  a  catalog  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  and  it  is  time  that  an  inter¬ 
national  clearing-house  should  take 
over  the  function  of  collecting  the 
various  national  catalogs  and  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information  as  to  where 
books  in  any  language  or  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  also  need  in  each  country 
for  special  circulating  libraries  built 
around  special  subjects.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  one  large  cir¬ 
culating  library  might  collect  and 
advertise  foreign  books;  another  might 
build  up  a  large  catalog  of  music ; 
another  could  become  pre-eminent  in 
science  and  mathematics ;  while  still 
another  might  direct  its  attention  to 
the  collection  and  circulation  of  relig¬ 
ious  literature,  and  so  on,  until  all 
special  subjects  are  exhausted.  This 
practice  would  eliminate  costly  dupli¬ 
cation  of  titles  in  the  several  libraries, 
develop  large  collections  on  a  given 
subject  and  greatly  improve  the  service 
to  braille  readers. 

The  interchange  of  books  and  plates 
between  peoples  speaking  the  same 
language  is  seriously  proposed !  It  is 
urged  that  such  a  practice  will  pre¬ 


vent  duplications  and  result  in  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  titles  available  to 
readers ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
different  standards  of  printing  in  the 
various  countries  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  have 
any  considerable  interchange  of  books, 
we  must  have  a  certain  uniformity 
of  standards  as  to  quality  and  cost. 
For  instance,  in  one  country  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  dot  is  of  first  consideration 
and  the  grade  of  paper  and  type  of 
binding  are  matters  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  In  another  country  only 
expensive  papers  and  attractive  bind¬ 
ings  are  used.  Therefore,  the  price 
per  volume  of  books  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  countries  and  make  im¬ 
practicable  any  interchange  of  books ; 
for,  obviously,  no  country  would  give 
two  volumes  for  one  in  an  exchange. 
Not  until  books  are  produced  accord¬ 
ing  to  uniform  standards  as  to  type, 
materials,  size  and  quality  of  print, 
may  we  expect  a  free  and  satisfactory 
exchange  of  books  between  nations 
speaking  a  common  language. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  this  report  pointed  conclusively  to 
the  need  for  international  co-opera¬ 
tion.  A  central  bureau,  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  an  international  or¬ 
ganization,  could  render  invaluable 
service  by  serving  as  a  clearing-house. 
This  bureau  could : 

1.  Maintain  a  complete  catalog  of 
the  materials  in  all  of  the  his¬ 
torical  museums  for  the  blind 
and  publish  bibliographies  to  aid 
students  who  are  doing  research 
in  this  field. 

2.  Collect,  improve,  advertise  and 
distribute  appliances  and  devices 
for  the  blind. 
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3.  Collect  and  publish  information 
relative  to  standards  of  emboss¬ 
ing,  printing  and  binding  braille 
books. 

4.  Maintain  an  international  catalog 
of  braille  publications  showing 
where  any  publication  may  be 
obtained. 

These  considerations  alone  would 
justify  an  international  bureau. 

Social  Services 

Rapporteur :  W.  McG.  Eagar 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England 

The  subject  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  report  on,  Social  Services, 
falls,  as  things  have  turned  out,  into 
three  parts :  The  first  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  relates  to  those  practical 
matters  of  social  action  which  are 
concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  with  saving  sight ;  the 
second  part  deals  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  home  teaching  and  home 
visiting ;  and  the  third  rises  to  the 
more  abstract  sphere  wherein  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  big  political  questions : 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  State  to 
the  blind,  and  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  blind  to  the  State?  All  these  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal. 

On  the  first,  the  practical  question 
of  preventing  blindness  and  saving 
sight,  we  had  two  papers  from  Mrs. 
Hathaway  and  Dr.  Merida  Nicolich 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  are  contribu¬ 
tions  of  permanent  value  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  need  do  no  more  than  express 
our  appreciation,  first,  of  the  papers 
themselves,  and  secondly,  of  the  ob¬ 
viously  efficient  and  energetic  work 
being  done  in  this  country  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 


of  Blindness  under  Mr.  Carris  and  his 
Associate  Director,  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

The  interest  of  the  blind  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  was  pithily  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Captain  Baker  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  papers : 
“We  are  a  select  class,”  he  said,  “and 
we  are  not  anxious  to  see  our  numbers 
added  to.” 

The  logical  result,  or  the  logical 
sequence,  of  this  remark  and  of  the 
general  tenor  of  our  discussion  is  that 
we  have  arranged  that  the  new  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  the  Blind  shall 
co-operate  at  every  possible  point 
with  the  International  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  which  is 
already  housed  in  Paris. 

On  the  next  division  of  my  subject 
matter,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
home  teaching  and  home  visiting,  we 
had  a  paper  from  Miss  Merivale,  who, 
with  a  human  touch  and  a  literary 
ability  which  we  all  admired,  drew  a 
picture  of  a  comprehensive  and  prac¬ 
tical  scheme  in  working. 

The  impression — I  hope  my  Amer¬ 
ican  friends  will  forgive  me — the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  think  we  all  have  ob¬ 
tained  during  our  talk  and  our  many 
discussions  with  others  engaged  in 
similar  work  in  this  country  is  that  in 
England,  that  country  of  which  Miss 
Merivale  wrote,  we  are  some  years 
ahead  of  America  in  this  matter  of 
home  teaching  and  home  visiting.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  put  “on  the  spot” 
for  saying  that.  By  way  of  extenua¬ 
tion  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
boast,  I  would  add  that  our  problem 
in  England  is  much  easier.  That  was 
brought  home  to  us  vividly  when  we 
went  to  that  great  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  were  told  that  it  was  nearly 
equal  to  England  and  Wales  in  area 
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and  that  the  blind  population  of  that 
area — about  one-eighth,  I  think,  of 
the  blind  population  of  England  and 
Wales — had  to  be  served  by  seven 
home  teachers.  We  have,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  some  450  teachers  for  a 
similar  area. 

It  is  obvious,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which  kept  coming  to  our 
minds  during  the  course  of  this  Con¬ 
ference,  that  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  is 
much  harder  in  countries  where  the 
population  is  sparse  and  scattered, 
and  much  easier  where  you  can  get 
the  blind  population  closely  concen¬ 
trated  in  such  an  area  as  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  single  person  or  a  group 
of  persons. 

How  to  cover  vast  territories  and 
sparsely  populated  countries  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  But  we  may  properly 
emphasize  that  there  is  a  technique  of 
home  visiting  and  home  teaching,  a 
quite  distinct  technique,  and  that  skill 
in  home  visiting  and  home  teaching  is 
fundamental  to  all  work  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.  You  must  not — 
we  must  not — draw  our  blind  away 
from  their  homes  more  than  is  strictly 
necessary.  We  must,  if  possible,  bring 
up  our  blind  children  in  an  atmosphere 
where  they  get  the  advantages  and 
the  benefits  of  family  life,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  make  the  sacrifices  that  family 
life  entails,  because  the  school  of  life 
is  the  school  both  of  opportunity  and 
of  sacrifice.  Home  visiting  and  home 
teaching,  therefore,  are  fundamental ; 
there  is  a  technique  of  home  visiting 
and  home  teaching  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  developed  more  fully  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  elsewhere.  It  seems  essen¬ 
tial  that  you  should  be  able  to  call 
on  home  teachers  and  home  visitors 


who  are  adequately  qualified  for  their 
work. 

That  is  all  I  have  time  to  say  on  the 
second  part  of  the  subject.  Let  us 
come  to  the  third  part,  the  relation 
of  the  blind  and  the  State. 

On  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  11s 
will  say  that  we  have  reached  a  final 
decision.  There  is  a  real  controversy, 
there  is  a  real  difference,  in  political 
theory  between  Captain  Fraser,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  M.  Guinot,  on  the 
other.  And  involved  in  the  general 
theory  is  the  practical  question  of 
Pensions,  on  which  we  heard  an  ad¬ 
mirably  categorical  and  logical  paper 
from  Dr.  Gaebler-Knibbe. 

The  discussion  on  Pensions  was,  in 
my  judgment,  the  best  discussion  that 
we  have  had  during  the  Conference. 
It  reached  and  maintained  a  high  level ; 
but,  as  is  typical  of  so  many  discus¬ 
sions  in  this  baffling  world  of  ours, 
there  was  confusion  all  the  way 
through  because  the  term  which  was 
being  argued  was  ill-defined.  We 
found  at  the  round  table  that  some 
people  interpreted  “pensions”  as  being 
something  which  came  late  in  life, 
and  others  interpreted  it  as  meaning 
any  sort  of  allowance  whatever  made 
by  the  State  to  no-longer-employable, 
employable,  or  unemployable  blind 
persons.  But  one  definite  conclusion 
was  reached :  that  no  one  wants  pen¬ 
sions  which  destroy  the  incentive  to 
work.  Pensions  of  that  kind  lead  to 
pauperization  and  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  constructive  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

What  everyone  wants  is  that  the 
State  should  recognize  that  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  can  be  compensated 
for  without  in  any  way  bringing  the 
persons  compensated  within  the  scope 
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of  the  Poor  Law  of  the  country 
concerned. 

On  the  theoretical  question  involved, 
M.  Guinot  made  it  very  clear  that,  in 
his  opinion,  something  other  than 
“philanthropy”  is  needed.  (If  any¬ 
body  is  puzzled  by  the  word  “ typhlo - 
phile”  used  by  M.  Guinot,  I  suggest 
that  there  is  no  translation  of  it  except 
“philanthropy  for  the  blind” ;  it  is  a 
purely  French  coinage.)  He  is  quite 
clear  that  something  other  than  phil¬ 
anthropy  is  needed ;  but  he  left  most 
of  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
something  can  be  obtained  by  the 
means  which  he  advocates. 

To  save  time,  I  would  use  to  M. 
Guinot  an  unabashed  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  M.  Guinot  referred,  dan¬ 
gerously,  to  the  history  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  England.  He  said  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was  gained 
by  a  procession  of  blind  persons  led 
from  the  provinces  to  London.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  procession  was  only 
an  episode  in  a  long  story,  too  long 
to  relate  here  and  now,  but  the  leader 
of  that  procession  was  Mr.  Ben 
P'urse,  who  is  known  to  many  of  you 
and  who  is  the  highly  trusted  head 
of  a  department  in  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  London.  Now, 
in  Mr.  Ben  Purse’s  own  mind,  as  his 
knowledge  has  deepened  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  widened,  there  has  gone 
on  a  very  considerable  change,  and  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the 
opinions  of  M.  Guinot  do  not  go 
through  a  similar  change  before  many 
years  have  passed. 

Now,  M.  Guinot  demands  for  the 
blind  “economic  security,”  and  at  first 
we  rather  wondered  what  that  meant. 
When  he  came  to  define  it  we  found, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  asking  for  the 


French  blind  a  program  practically 
indistinguishable  from  the  program 
provided  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in 
Great  Britain. 

If  “economic  security,”  however, 
means  pensions  from  childhood,  we 
have  received  a  very  definite  warn¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Hedger  of  Australia 
that  a  pension  given  from  childhood 
may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
youngster  of  the  incentive  to  work, 
and  so  may  destroy  his  life,  mentally 
and  morally,  from  the  beginning. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  phil¬ 
anthropy  is  required ;  but  that  phil¬ 
anthropy  is  not  enough.  The  State 
should  underpin  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  financial 
and  administrative  aid.  That  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  gist  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
in  England,  and  in  effect  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  set  out  by  M.  Guinot  in  his 
paper. 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the 
underlying  political  theory.  M.  Guinot 
rose  in  the  discussion  and  said,  quite 
frankly,  that  he  disagreed  entirely 
with  Captain  Fraser's  political  theory. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  country¬ 
man  of  Rousseau  should  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  idea  of  natural  rights, 
but  I  want  to  remind  M.  Guinot  that 
the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
is  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  social 
contract,  and  that  the  exaction  of 
rights  for  the  individual  depends  upon 
the  performance  of  duties  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  If  the  first  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  enable  the  blind  person 
to  contribute  to  its  economic,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  well-being,  it  is  also 
the  first  duty  of  the  blind  person  to 
make  his  contribution.  This  doctrine 
affects  our  attitude  towards  the  public 
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who,  after  all,  constitute  the  State. 
We  have  to  teach  the  public  that  the 
blind  are  more  than  a  social  emotion. 
We  have  to  beware  of  provoking  the 
public  into  estimating  the  weight  of 
the  blind  as  a  political  force. 

In  M.  Guinot’s  arguments  there  is 
a  wholesome  astringency ;  but  there  is 
also  latent  in  them,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  very  great  danger  to  the  future  of 
work  for  the  blind.  The  welfare  of 
the  blind,  as  Dr.  Strehl  said  admir¬ 
ably  in  the  discussion,  “demands  the 
co-operation  of  the  state,  philanthropy 
and  the  blind  themselves.”  That  is 
the  tripod  on  which  work  for  the 
blind  must  rest,  and  if  anyone  of  these 
legs  is  taken  away  we  must  labor  to 
make  good  the  defect. 

In  some  countries  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  taking  away  a  leg ;  it  is  a 
question  of  constructing  a  leg.  And 
that  is  the  task  which  obviously  lies 
before  some  countries  in  Latin-Amer- 
ica,  and  others  where  the  State  has 
not  yet  recognized  its  responsibilities 
in  the  matter.  Without  the  State, 
philanthropy,  working  for  and  with 
the  blind,  is  weak.  Without  the  blind 
as  an  organized  and  articulate  force, 
philanthropy,  supplemented  by  the 
State,  falls  short  in  understanding 
and  lacks  moral  authority.  Without 
philanthropy,  the  blind  can  expect  and, 
in  the  long  run,  will  obtain  only  a 
bare  recognition  and  an  assistance 
which  must  be  undiscerning  and  un¬ 
discriminating,  and,  therefore,  to  a 
large  extent  futile. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  refer  more 
fully  to  Captain  Fraser’s  paper.  Apart 
from  the  unceremonious  treatment 
which  he  gave  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights,  he  gave  us  a  valuable 
and  interesting  summary  of  the  Blind 


Persons  Act  of  1920,  which  I  venture 
to  mention  again  because  my  friend 
Professor  Villey  and  others  tell  me 
that  they  would  like  to  see  that  Act 
transferred  bodily  to  their  own  statute 
books. 

After  all,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
legislation  is  the  practical  expression 
of  the  relationship  of  blind  persons 
to  the  community.  M.  Guinot’s  pro¬ 
gram  is,  in  effect,  the  English  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920.  Captain  Fraser’s 
principles  permit  him  to  admire  that 
Act  without  reservations.  And  so  we 
come  to  this  comforting  conclusion  at 
the  end  of  our  day’s  work :  that,  even 
if  we  are  pulled  apart  in  our  theories, 
when  we  come  down  to  practical 
action  we  agree. 


Magazines  Consolidated 

The  American  Braille  Press  has 
announced  the  consolidation  of  two  of 
its  publications,  the  American  Review 
for  the  Blind  and  the  International 
Magazine  for  the  Blind.  Beginning  in 
January,  1932,  the  new  consolidated 
magazine,  embossed  in  Grade  Two, 
will  be  sent  to  all  registered  readers 
of  both  publications  who  desire  it.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  consolidation  are 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  periodical 
literature  in  braille  and  the  proposed 
plan  of  adoption  by  American  author¬ 
ities  of  a  sufficient  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  contractions  and  abbreviations  to 
bring  American  and  European  practice 
into  much  closer  accord. 

Another  change  announced  by  the 
American  Braille  Press  is  the  merging 
of  Le  Braille  Magazine  and  La 
Lnmiere  both  of  which  have  been 
published  in  French. 


A  Week  for  the  Blind  in  Germany 

By  Helene  Alpers  Hahn 
President,  Society  for  the  Blind,  Heilbronn,  Germany 


ONCE  again  an  idea  has  been 
carried  out  and  borne  fruit. 
When  an  idea  “gets”  me,  I 
just  have  to  carry  it  out.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Week  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  held  here  in  Heil¬ 
bronn  the  last  week  in  March. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  so  as  to  give  a  picture  of 
how  it  all  came  about.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  translating  the 
most  interesting  items  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  into  German, 
and  my  articles  are  then  printed  in 
braille  in  a  periodical  which  appears 
in  Marburg.  I  receive  many  letters 
of  thanks  from  blind  readers,  who 
are  always  keenly  interested  in 
reading  about  the  welfare  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Outlook  there  are  frequently 
reports  of  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
which  are  held  in  various  American 
cities.  So  the  idea  came  to  me : 
Why  not  have  a  Week  for  the  Blind 
here  in  Heilbronn? 

For  some  years  I  have  been 
Feader  (or  President,  one  would 
say  in  the  United  States)  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Heilbronn 
and  surrounding  towns.  I  have  165 
blind  in  my  group,  of  whom  62  live 
here  in  Heilbronn.  We  have  a  co¬ 
operative  workshop  where  some  of 
the  blind  are  employed,  and  where 
others  are  trained.  There  the}^  learn 
to  operate  the  machines  for  broom¬ 


making-  and  brush-making,  they 
learn  to  weave  baskets  and  to  weave 
mats  and  also  to  make  clothes¬ 
pins.  Those  living  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  are  sent  home  after  their 
months  of  training  and  work  at 
home,  their  finished  goods  being 
sold  through  the  workshop  office. 
The  Feader  or  Manager  of  the 
workshop  is  himself  blind,  a  man 
of  remarkable  business  ability.  The 
Society,  of  which  I  am  the  Feader, 
is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  mental  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  members,  whereas  the  work¬ 
shop  takes  care  of  the  financial  end. 
But,  of  course,  we  all  work  togeth¬ 
er,  and  the  workers  at  the  work¬ 
shop  are  members  of  the  Society 
and  come  to  the  meetings  which 
are  held  once  a  month.  During  the 
past  winter  the  need  among  the 
blind  has  increased  decidedly,  as 
fewer  brushes  and  brooms  were 
bought  than  in  former  years.  So 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  to  hold  a  Week  for 
the  Blind. 

I  planned  out  a  tentative  program 
for  the  Week  and  presented  it  to 
mv  little  committee  which  consists 

j 

of  the  manager  of  the  workshop, 
three  blind  members,  a  former 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  out¬ 
work,  and  a  young  woman  who 
helps  me  in  the  Society.  They 
thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  but 
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were  very  skeptical  as  to  how  it 
could  be  put  through.  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  ready  folks  are  to  be 
“glooms  ?”  They  just  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  throw  cold 
water  on  one’s  head.  I  appreciate 
that  times  are  hard  and  that  no 
one  has  money  (apparently)  and 
that  everyone  has  a  hard  time  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  himself,  and  all  these 
things.  But  I  felt,  too,  that  if  see¬ 
ing  people  are  having  a  hard  time, 
this  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
show  them  that  the  sightless  are 
still  worse  off !  I  told  my  commit¬ 
tee  that  we  must  have  faith  that 
the  Week  would  be  a  success.  They 
caught  the  contagion  and  before  the 
Week  opened  they  boomed  it  as 
though  it  were  the  only  thing  they 
had  ever  thought  about.  Such  is 
the  cumulative  effect  of  optimism. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
many  details  of  preparation,  the 
many  trips  to  the  city  officials,  to 
the  Board  of  Finance  to  be  freed 
of  taxes  if  we  took  in  any  money, 
etc.,  etc.  The  Mayor  of  the  city 
allowed  us  to  use  his  name  as  Pa¬ 
tron,  and  Ave  rented  rooms  in  the 
big  concert  hall  for  an  exhibit,  and 
got  out  posters  and  programs.  Post¬ 
ers  were  put  up  in  all  the  little 
towns  and  villages  round  about 
Heilbronn  and  this  advertising 
brought  in  a  harvest  of  results. 

The  Week  was  formally  opened 
at  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
March  24.  About  150  persons  at¬ 
tended,  mostly  officials  of  the  city, 
the  press,  ministers  and  principals 
of  schools — a  most  select  gathering 
of  invited  guests.  I  opened  the  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  short  speech.  The  name 
of  the  undertaking  in  German  Avas 


Blinden-W erbe-W oclie  (Blind  Enlist¬ 
ing  Week).  I  spoke  of  these  three 
words.  The  first  told  what  we 
wanted  to  do — to  show  that  the 
blind  can  work  and  hoAV  they  work. 
The  second  word  told  how  we 
wanted  to  carry  on  our  work  for 
the  blind.  We  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  “to  court,”  and  we  wanted 
to  “court”  friends  for  the  blind,  as 
a  young*  man  courts  his  loAred  one. 
We  wanted  to  court  friendship  and 
interest  and  understanding  for  the 
blind.  The  third  word  told  that  Ave 
wanted  to  extend  our  courting  for 
more  than  one  day ;  we  wanted  to 
have  it  last  a  week,  so  that  every¬ 
one  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  our  exhibit.  A  word  of  thanks 
was  spoken  to  all  those  who  had 
helped  make  the  Week  possible, 
and  then  came  the  grand  effect ! 
Just  that  very  morning  a  cable  had 
come  from  Helen  Keller,  to  whom 
I  had  written  about  the  plans  for 
a  Week,  and  as  she  is  an  honorary 
member  of  our  Society,  it  acted  as 
a  bomb.  The  cable  read : 

Congratulations  on  first  educa¬ 
tional  week  for  blind  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Campaign  to  educate 
public  about  capabilities  of 
blind  most  important.  Work  is 
the  light  of  the  blind.  Am  Avith 
you  in  spirit. 

Helen  Keller 

Then  followed  addresses  from  A^ari- 
ous  city  officials. 

The  visitors  then  went  through 
the  exhibit,  which  was  thereby  for¬ 
mally  opened.  In  the  first  room  Ave 
had  all  sorts  of  educational  material, 
showing  hoAV  the  blind  are  taught 
to  develop  their  sense  of  touch. 
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There  were  Froebel  gifts  made  by 
blind  children,  models  of  animals, 
maps,  houses,  etc.  In  the  next  room 
were  games  for  the  blind,  writing- 
tablets,  etc.,  and  books  in  braille. 
In  the  next  room  we  had  a  work¬ 
shop  fitted  up.  There  were  blind 
men  and  women  actually  at  work : 
a  blind  girl  at  a  spinning-wheel, 
dressed  in  the  national  dress  of  her 
Black  Forest  town;  a  woman  can¬ 
ing  chairs ;  a  young  girl  at  a  brush¬ 
making  machine  ;  a  basket-maker ; 
a  man  making  mats ;  a  young  man 
making  clothespins ;  and  a  girl  knit¬ 
ting  socks  on  a  machine.  This  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  what  the 
blind  can  do  caused  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Then  there  were  also  two 
more  girls :  one  knitting  lovely  doi¬ 
lies  by  hand,  and  the  other  writing 
on  a  regular  typewriter  after  re¬ 
ceiving  dictation  which  she  took 
down  in  braille.  She  also  read  aloud 


now  and  again  from  one  of  the  big 
braille  volumes.  In  the  next  room 
we  had  an  exhibit  of  work  of  the 
blind,  brushes,  brooms,  baskets, 
fancy-work,  woolen  goods,  knitted 
goods,  etc.  On  the  wall  we  put  up 
the  more  delicate  handwork  —  for 
instance,  an  altar  cloth,  crocheted 
by  a  blind  woman.  The  lace  has  a 
design  of  roses  and  in  the  middle 
are  the  words  Ave  Maria. 

The  exhibit  was  open  daily  from 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  except  for  the 
noon  hour  it  was  crowded  all  the 
time.  We  charged  no  admission, 
so  that  everyone,  even  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  could  go  in  when  they  felt 
like  it.  But  we  sold  chances  at 
20  pfennigs  apiece.  This  is  equal 
to  5  cents.  We  had  10,000  chances, 
little  rolls  of  paper,  of  which  2000 
had  numbers.  So,  you  see,  every  fifth 
chance  was  a  winner.  As  gifts  we 
had  only  work  made  by  the  blind — 


A  Sightless 
Spinner  from 
the  Black  Forest 
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brushes,  baskets,  fancy-work,  clothes¬ 
lines,  clothespins,  etc.  The  chances 
were  all  sold  before  the  week  was  up, 
so  we  took  in  2000  marks  in  this  way. 
The  winning  gifts,  however,  had  a 
total  value  of  about  2500  marks.  But 
in  this  way  we  disposed  of  2500  marks’ 
worth  of  products  and  thus  furnished 
the  blind  with  work  to  replace  the 
stock.  Then  a  great  many  orders  were 
given  all  through  the  week  for  all 
sorts  of  goods,  so  that  the  blind  have 
plenty  of  work  on  hand  for  the  next 
few  months.  And  above  all*  interest 
and  understanding  were  aroused, 
which  was  our  main  object. 

On  one  evening  of  the  Week  we 
had  a  concert  given  by  a  blind  pianist 
and  a  blind  baritone  singer  in  our 
biggest  concert  hall.  The  place  was 
sold  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eight 
concerts  were  held  in  Heilbronn  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March!  On  Friday 
afternoon  we  gave  a  tea  and  coffee 
party  to  all  the  women’s  clubs  of  Heil¬ 
bronn.  There  were  about  250  women 
present.  A  blind  trio  entertained  us. 
During  the  Week  we  sold  postcards 
which  bore  the  alphabet  in  braille,  so 
that  everyone  could  see  how  the  blind 
read.  For  table  decorations,  since 
flowers  were  too  expensive  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  we  stuck  pussy  wil¬ 
lows  and  pinetree  twigs  in  little  pot- 
cleaners,  and  these  were  placed  in 
groups  on  the  tables,  and  afterwards 
sold  for  20  pfennigs.  They  made  very 
pretty  table  decorations,  and  about  400 
of  them  were  sold. 

At  the  Film-Palast  here  a  “Movie” 
was  run  each  forenoon  for  school 
children  giving  the  story  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  blind  boy.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  play  and  very  well  done, 
dignified,  educational,  and  not  at  all 


sensational.  There  is  just  enough  plot 
to  hold  one’s  interest  till  the  end.  The 
school  children  were  taken  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  groups  and  then  came  to  the 
exhibit.  In  all  about  five  thousand 
children  saw  the  exhibit  and  film.  I 
feel  sure  that  such  an  exhibit  will  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  many  children, 
and  will  give  them  understanding  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

The  Week  ended  on  the  evening  of 
March  3d,  with  everyone  quite  satis¬ 
fied.  The  blind  workers  told  me  again 
and  again  that  it  was  so  interesting 
for  them  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by 
those  who  looked  at  their  work.  When 
orders  were  given  for  their  work  they 
were  more  than  pleased.  Many  pleas¬ 
ant  incidents  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  Week.  A  teacher  came  from 
Karlsruhe  (about  three  hours  by  train) 
to  see  the  exhibit,  as  she  has  a  blind 
father  and  wanted  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  that  would  help  him,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  a  chess-board  for  the 
blind.  Another  woman  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  braille,  as  she  has  a 
blind  sister.  Several  visitors  told  me 
of  blind  people  who  have  no  occupation 
and  we  shall  try  to  have  them  trained 
so  as  to  grow  more  independent.  The 
affair  was  a  great  moral  success  and 
the  financial  end  came  out  just  even. 
The  results  will  be  cumulative  and  no 
doubt  many  other  groups  here  in  Ger¬ 
many  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
Heilbronn  Week  for  the  Blind. 


Helen  Keller  Decorated 

On  July  2,  King  Alexander  of 
Yugoslavia  conferred  the  Order  of 
St.  Sava  upon  Miss  Helen  Keller  in 
recognition  of  her  distinguished 
achievements. 


Harmon  Awards  to  the  Blind 


THE  winners  of  the  Harmon 
Awards  for  Achievement  by  the 
Blind  were  announced  on  August 
3,  when  awards  of  medals  and  cash 
prizes  were  given  to  109  sightless 
men,  women  and  children. 

The  late  William  E.  Harmon, 
Founder  of  the  Harmon  Foundation, 
originated  the  series  of  awards  as  an 
incentive  to  those  who  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  sight,  that  they 
might  be  stimulated  to  overcome  their 
handicap,  know  the  happiness  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  gain  recognition  of  their 
achievement.  The  series  was  planned 
to  reach  the  blind  of  all  ages,  ‘‘from 
seven  to  seventy.” 

The  fields  of  award  were  Economic 
Achievement;  Progress  in  First  Two 
Years  of  Blindness;  Literature,  includ¬ 
ing  Short  Story  and  Authoritative 
Essay ;  Participation  in  Home  Activ¬ 
ities  ;  and  Improvement  of  Children  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  the 
awards  were  made  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  professional  and  lay  workers 
for  the  blind  and  nearly  five  hundred 
names  were  submitted.  The  task  of 
collecting  and  organizing  the  necessary 
information  about  each  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  was  a  monumental  one  but  the 
staff  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  car¬ 
ried  it  through  with  a  thoroughness 
and  sympathetic  interest  which  call 
forth  the  highest  admiration.  Mr. 
Harmon  did  not  live  to  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  and  his  death  cast 
heavier  burdens  on  the  staff  of  the 


Foundation  which  bore  his  name. 
Nevertheless  they  carried  forward 
steadily  the  work  of  preparing  for  the 
awards  which  were  the  expression  of 
his  lively  personal  interest  in  those 
without  sight. 

At  last  the  necessary  information 
about  candidates  and  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  ready  for  submission  to  the 
judges,  all  well-known  as  friends  of 
the  blind :  Dr.  Harry  Best  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Sociology  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky ;  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Director  of  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
both  associated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Migel  of  New  York,  whose 
husband  is  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

As  the  judges  went  over  the  mass 
of  material  they  found  accomplish¬ 
ments  outside  the  scope  of  the  awards 
for  which  they  felt  there  should  be 
recognition.  Among  such  instances 
was  that  of  Liborio  Delfino,  Placement 
Agent  and  Salesroom  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  economic 
opportunities  which  his  efforts  have 
opened  for  those  without  sight,  the 
judges  granted  a  special  award  of  $200 
and  a  gold  medal.  Through  his  con¬ 
tacts,  since  he  began  his  work  in  1903, 
blind  persons  have  earned  a  total  of  at 
least  $750,000. 
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Other  special  awards  were  a  gold 
medal  and  $150  to  Dr.  Howard  Joseph 
Buchanan,  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  for  his 
book,  The  Promise,  and  $100  to 
Albert  Clinton  Bait  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  his  story,  The  Gorillas  Bride. 
Both  of  these  entries  were  too  long  to 
be  considered  under  the  awards  in 
Literature  as  offered,  hut  were  felt  by 
the  judges  to  be  of  high  merit.  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  hook  tells  of  life  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  and  of  his  experiences 
as  a  medical  missionary  there. 

Forty-six  of  the  prizes  went  to  boys 
and  girls  without  sight  who  were 
entered  for  Improvement  of  Children 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  They  were 
rewarded  for  personal  betterment  such 
as  poise,  carriage,  manners  and  ability 
to  move  about.  These  children  were 
chosen  from  eighteen  schools  in  the 
United  States,  two  in  Canada  and  one 
at  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 
Each  pupil  selected  received  an  award 
of  $5  and  a  bronze  medal.  After  the 
schools  open  this  Fall,  three  “Sweep- 
stakes”  prizes  of  $25  and  a  gold  medal, 
$15  and  a  silver  medal,  and  $10  and  a 
bronze  medal  will  be  announced  by  the 
Foundation.  Recipients  will  he  chosen 
from  the  most  outstanding  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  School  Prizes. 

Financial  independence,  sought  and 
maintained  by  the  blind,  was  brought 
out  in  the  award  for  Achievements  of 
Economic  Value.  Robert  Brown  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  who  received  the  first 
award  of  $200  and  a  gold  medal  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  an  award  of  $20 
in  Progress  in  First  Two  Years  of 
Blindness,  is  a  salesman  for  a  type¬ 
writing  supply  firm.  He  travels  with¬ 
out  a  guide  and  calls  regularly  on 
customers  within  a  radius  of  150  miles 
of  his  home. 


Dr.  Arthur  Telfer  Barnard  of  Ed¬ 
monton,  Canada,  both  blind  and  deaf, 
who  received  an  award  of  $50  and  a 
bronze  medal,  is  a  professor  of  Church 
History  at  St.  Thomas’  Theological 
Seminary  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Don  C.  Haddock  of  Paris,  Idaho,  who 
received  the  other  award  of  $50  and 
a  bronze  medal  for  Economic  Achieve¬ 
ment,  qualified  for  membership  to  the 
bar,  and  supports  his  wife  and  four 
children  through  a  store  and  light 
refreshment  stand. 

Participation  in  Home  Activities, 
another  field  of  award,  showed  how 
the  blind  take  active  part  in  family 
life.  Amanda  Boucher  of  Carl  Junc¬ 
tion,  Missouri,  winner  of  a  bronze 
medal  and  $20  in  this  field,  has  raised 
bees  and  poultry,  pruned  grape  vines, 
ground  and  packed  sausages,  and 
further  assisted  on  her  father’s  farm 
by  keeping  house  and  caring  for  an 
invalid.  Awards  in  this  field  as  well 
as  in  Progress  in  First  Two  Years  of 
Blindness,  were  divided  into  those  for 
men,  those  for  women  and  those  for 
children  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  complete  list  of  recipients 
follows : 

Achievements  of  Economic  Value 

$200  and  Gold  Medal : 

Robert  Brown,1  Johnstown,  Pa. 

$50  and  Bronze  Medal : 

Dr.  A.  T.  Barnard,  Edmonton, 
Canada 

Don  C.  Haddock,1  Paris,  Idaho 
$10  to  each  : 

Martin  Bergen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adolphe  Renault,  Montmagny,  P.  O. 
Canada 

Merrill  Chapman  Robinson,2  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

Frank  W.  Severne,  Watkins  Glen, 
N.  Y. 


Recipient  of  two  awards. 
2Recipient  of  three  awards. 
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Evelyn  F.  Tozier,  Alamosa,  Col. 
Hanson  Walters,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
$200  and  Gold  Medal :  Special  Award 
for  Achievement  of  Economic  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  Blind 
Liborio  Delfino,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Short  Story 
No  First  Award 

$100  and  Silver  Medal :  for  his  story , 
“Kill  or  Cure” 

Frank  H.  Strickland,  Lithonia,  Ga. 
$50  and  Bronze  Medal :  for  his  story , 
“ Eulawana” 

Charles  A.  Innis,  Bellflower,  Ill. 
$100  Special  Award :  for  his  story, 
(iThc  Gorilla  s  Bride ” 

Albert  Clinton  Pait,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Authoritative  Essay 

No  First  Award 
$50  and  Silver  Medal : 

Leonard  Robinson,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
$25  and  Bronze  Medal : 

Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Robert  A.  Monaghan,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

$150  and  Gold  Medal :  for  his  book, 
“ The  Promise ” 

Howard  Buchanan,1  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Accomplishments  or  Progress  in 
First  Two  Years  of  Blindness 

For  Men : 

$50  and  Gold  Medal  to  each : 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Percy  M.  Lowe,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
$20  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each  : 

Robert  Brown,1  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Howard  Buchanan,1  Monmouth,  Ill. 
Newman  Burrell,  Fincastle,  Va. 
Merrill  Chapman  Robinson,2  Victo¬ 
ria,  B.  C. 

John  W.  Siegal,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


For  Women : 

$50  and  Gold  Medal  to  each  : 

Sylvia  Hellier-Collens,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Eleanor  Jackson,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
$20  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each : 

Anna  Herr  Clise,  Altadena,  Calif. 
Amelia  Hotchkiss,  W.  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Mary  M.  Morrell,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Daisy  M.  Pattinson,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Clara  C.  Potts,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

For  Boys  and  Girls  to  21  : 

$100  and  Gold  Medal : 

Leontine  Belmont,1  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

$20  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each  : 

W.  C.  Adams,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
Donald  E.  Blake,1  Wichita,  Kansas 
Stanford  Padgett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Clarence  F.  Reach,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Dorothy  M.  Thompson,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Participation  in  Home  Activities 
For  Men : 

$20  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each : 

Felton  W.  Bartlett,1  Talladega,  Ala. 
Don  Carlos  Haddock,1  Paris,  Idaho. 
Edgar  J.  Miller,  Swift  Current, 
Sask. 

Merrill  Chapman  Robinson,2  Victo¬ 
ria,  B.  C. 

Leo  John  Wendling,  North  Branch, 
Mich. 

For  Women: 

$20  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each  : 

Amanda  Boucher,  Carl  Junction, 
Mo. 

Matilda  Eng,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Cordelia  M.  Lieberman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Maria  Sprengel,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Clara  May  Totten,  Shirley,  Ark. 


1Recipient  of  two  awards. 
£Recipient  of  three  awards. 
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$10  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each : 

Albertine  G.  Dean,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Mary  E.  Harmon,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cassandra  Koch,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Middie  M.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

For  Boys  and  Girls  to  21  : 

$10  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each'. 

Gladys  Anderson,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Donald  E.  Blake,1  Wichita,  Kan. 
Sara  E.  Brown,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Marie  H.  Pieters,1  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Angeline  Raneri,1  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Salvotree  Talamo,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa. 

John  C.  Willett,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Wm.  Yatman,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

$5  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each : 

William  De  Feo,1  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Samuel  Konefsky,1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edna  Williams,  Faribault,  Minn. 

For  Men  and  Women  in  Homes  for 
the  Blind : 

$10  and  Bronze  Medal  : 

Maynard  L. Young,  Sheldon  Springs, 
Vermont 

Improvement  of  Children  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

(Listed  by  Schools) 

$5  and  Bronze  Medal  to  each  : 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 
Felton  W.  Bartlett1 
Elsie  Irene  McBride 
Terrell  Pauline  Parker 
Clarence  Franklin  Reach 
B.  J.  Thames 

British  Columbia  School  for  the 
Blind 

Stella  Jean  Mathers 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Public  School  No. 
157 

Samuel  Konefsky1 


California  School  for  the  Blind 
Ellen  Soletti 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Marvin  J.  Milan 
Ada  Ellen  Miracle 
Sherley  Ellis  Stotts 
Florida  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Marie  Dean 
Mary  Scherer 

Johnstown  School  for  Blind 
Angeline  Raneri1 
Nebraska  School  for  Blind 
Marie  Helen  Hassel 
Vitus  Michael  Nielsen 
Newark  Public  Schools  —  Robert 
Treat  School 
Joseph  Melillo 

New  Mexico  School  for  Blind 
Petra  Perez 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
Jane  Toinvonen 

New  York  Public  School  No.  110 
Harry  Scheibner 

New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind 

Harold  Smalley 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 
Joy  Genevieve  Cole 
Nell  Faulconer 
Buel  Roden 

Ontario,  Canada,  School  for  the 
Blind 

Pauline  Butler 
Patricia  Margaret  Joyce 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Public  School 
Leontine  Belmont1 
William  De  Feo1 
Jack  Hamilton 
Marie  Helen  Pieters1 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Robert  Allman 
Anita  Gane 

Arthur  Malcolm  Green 
Helen  Kaploniak 


Recipient  of  two  awards. 
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Charles  Kauffman 
Robert  Cameron  Kennedy 
Mary  R.  Loux 
Earle  John  Musselman 
Anthony  Switra 

Philippine  Islands  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Pazay,  Rizal 
Jacob  Janvier 

Ridgewood  Public  School  No.  77 
Franklin  Edward  Boyle 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
Hollis  Liggett 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Leon  S.  Hadfield 
Edward  Keib 
John  Edward  McMichael 
Eleanor  Stephenson 


A  Bowling  Device 

Several  years  ago  the  blind  men 
of  the  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind  became  interested  in  bowling. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  some 
device  was  necessary  to  indicate  di¬ 
rection  if  the  sightless  bowlers  were 
to  get  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
which  comes  from  being  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  score  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  healthful  sport. 

The  writer  had  a  device  made 
which  is  illustrated  above.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  three-eighths  inch  by  twelve 
inch  iron  plate  to  which  is  fastened 


a  three-fourths  inch  flange  with 
three-fourths  inch  pipe.  At  a  point 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor, 
a  reducing  elbow  is  fastened  to  this 
pipe  and  from  this  elbow  a  three- 
eighths  inch  pipe,  four  feet  long,  is 
secured.  This  three-eighths  inch  pipe 
is  parallel  to  and  about  fifteen  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
the  device  is  placed  back  of  the  foul¬ 
line  on  the  alley  with  this  small 
pipe  pointing  directly  down  the 
center  of  the  alley. 

The  blind  bowler  standing  by  the 
side  of  this  device  is  able  to  obtain 
positive  information  as  to  direction 
by  allowing  his  arm  to  touch  the 
rod  lightly  as  he  swings  to  deliver 
the  ball.  This  device  does  not  give 
any  mechanical  assistance  in  deliv¬ 
ering  the  ball  as  the  holding  of  the 
ball  and  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
delivery  depend  upon  the  skill  of 
the  blind  bowler. 

Judgment  and  experience  are 
necessary  in  throwing  each  ball,  for 
the  slightest  variation  in  holding 
or  delivering  the  ball  will  result  in 
the  gutter.  However,  by  strict  con¬ 
centration,  practice  and  skill,  excel¬ 
lent  scores  can  be  secured  by  blind 
bowlers  using  this  device.  The  high¬ 
est  score  obtained  by  this  means  has 
been  185  pins  in  one  game. 

Frank  L.  Frost 


A  Device  for  Sightless  Bowlers 


Reverend  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Director,  Perkins  Institution 


New  Director  of  Perkins  Institution 


THE  Reverend  Gabriel  Farrell, 
who,  on  July  1,  assumed  the 
directorship  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Mass.,  comes  to  that 
office  from  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.  Born  in  Boston  and  having 
lived  most  of  his  life  there,  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
community.  He  holds  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Theological  School  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  has  studied  psychology 
and  social  ethics  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School.  For  a  time  he 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Ernest  M. 
Hopkins  in  industrial  work,  special¬ 
izing  in  placement  and  vocational 
guidance.  He  has  had  charge,  too, 
of  a  large  civic  association  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  he  gained  valu¬ 
able  experience  in  institutional  man¬ 
agement. 


Upon  his  ordination  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Farrell  first  took  charge  of  the  so¬ 
cial  work  of  Calvary  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  but  later  was  appointed  to 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Here,  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  War,  he 
was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  Naval  Service  Club  and  other 
welfare  work  for  sailors,  and  also 
in  district  coal  administration  at 
the  time  of  the  coal  shortage.  Mr. 
Farrell  joined  the  Army  during  the 
War,  serving  with  the  14th  Infantry 
in  the  regular  army. 

In  his  work  since  the  War,  Mr. 
Farrell  has  shown  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  active  and  advanced 
leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  field  of  education  and  has  served 
in  various  capacities  on  many  educa¬ 
tional  commissions  of  local  and  nation¬ 
al  scope. 


New  Head  of  Oregon  School 


M' 


'R.  WALTER  R.  DRY  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  August  15. 

Mr.  Dry  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
where  he  graduated  in  1912.  Later  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oregon.  He 
has  specialized  in  vocational  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  and  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  also  carried  on  exten¬ 
sive  studies  of  various  phases  of  child 
psychology  and  education. 

In  1914,  Mr.  Dry  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  not  only  taught  the  children 
but  also  for  two  years  directed  the 
summer  classes  for  the  adult  blind.  In 


1916,  he  went  into  business  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  Washington,  but  in  1921,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  re-enter  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  blind.  For  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  been  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Dry  is  also  experienced  in  work 
with  the  blind,  having  taught  with  unu¬ 
sual  success  in  both  the  literary  and  the 
music  departments  of  the  State  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  Washington  and 
Kansas. 

While  his  colleagues  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  School  regret  to  lose  Mr.  Dry 
from  their  group,  they  are  gratified 
that  his  long  experience  with  sightless 
students  and  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
are  called  to  wider  opportunities  in  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 


Mr.  Walter  R.  Dry, 
Superintendent, 
Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind 


Summer  Course  At  Illinois  School 

By  Lucia  O.  Woolston 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


ON  JUNE  26,  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
closed  a  three  weeks’  summer 
course  which  had  proved  to  be  very 
profitable,  indeed,  for  the  thirty  teach¬ 
ers,  all  from  the  Illinois  school,  who 
were  enrolled. 

The  courses  offered  were  on  Methods 
in  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Dr. 
Frieda  K.  Merry  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind;  The  Psychology  of  the 
Blind,  by  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind ;  and  The  General  Education  of 
the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

In  the  lectures  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  elementary 
school  were  given  special  attention.  The 
work  of  braille  reading;  whether  to 
use  full  spelling  or  contractions  in  be¬ 
ginning  reading;  methods  of  teaching 
braille  writing;  the  use  of  the  slate 
versus  the  braille-writer,  in  teaching 
beginning  writing ;  what  to  teach  in 
arithmetic;  the  place  of  nature  study 
and  object  teaching;  clay  modeling  as 
a  means  of  developing  observation  and 
enriching  the  blind  child’s  concepts  of 
common  objects;  and  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  and  museum  work  in 
our  classes,  were  emphasized  in  the 
most  stimulating  way. 

In  the  promotion  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  one  valuable  suggestion  was  the 
use  of  the  problem  conference  method 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  method 
is  definite  in  its  technique,  which  in¬ 


volves  group  discussion  in  the  class¬ 
room  of  behavior  problems  common 
to  the  experience  of  all  children. 
Under  this  method,  a  simple  story  of 
a  situation  involving  social  conduct  is 
told  the  children.  Free  discussion  of 
the  situation  is  encouraged.  The 
teacher  acts  as  guide  but  does  not 
express  her  opinion  upon  the  problem. 
In  this  way  each  child  is  stimulated 
to  do  his  own  thinking,  to  formulate 
his  own  decision,  and  to  express  his 
conclusion  in  terms  of  his  own  social 
attitudes,  instead  of  accepting  ready¬ 
made  adult  standards  of  conduct. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  fine 
educational  system  of  Austria  was  pre¬ 
sented  very  clearly  by  a  discussion  of 
the  efficient  teaching  methods  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  that  country. 
The  project  method  in  school  work 
brings  rich  returns  in  growth  through 
the  self -activity  of  the  child.  One 
lecture  was  a  detailed  account  of  a 
school  project,  which  began  with  a 
trip  from  the  Vienna  School  for  the 
Blind  to  the  Danube  River.  The 
trolley,  the  bridge,  a  fisherman  and  his 
catch,  the  motorboat  used  for  re-cross- 
ing  the  river,  and  the  experiences  of 
the  day  were  material  for  the  work 
of  the  school  for  two  weeks  in  con¬ 
versation,  in  clay  modeling,  in  num¬ 
bers  (measurements  of  the  bridge  and 
the  calculation  of  expenses)  and  in 
other  activities.  Writers  on  the  blind 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  both 
experimental  and  non-experimental  in 
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their  work,  were  studied  with  keen 
appreciation  and  application  to  Amer¬ 
ican  methods.  The  following  points 
were  brought  up  for  discussion :  What 
should  be  done  with  the  blind  feeble¬ 
minded  child?  Should  the  child  with 
severe  visual  handicap,  not  blind,  be 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  ?  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind  to  the  vocational  education? 
The  value  of  mental  and  educational 
tests,  and  the  adaptation  of  such  tests 
for  use  with  blind  pupils ;  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  pre-school  blind  child ; 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  problem 
children ;  and  the  relation  of  person¬ 
ality  problems  to  physical  defects. 

The  students  were  brought  in  touch 
with  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  to  teachers  of  the  blind  can  hardly 
be  over-emphasized.  One  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  points  to  which  the  Conference 
pledged  itself  gives  some  hint  of  its 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  is  one  with 
which  we  are  directly  concerned :  For 
every  child  who  is  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  measures  to  discover  and  diag¬ 
nose  his  handicap,  provide  care  for 
him,  and  train  him  so  that  he  may  be¬ 
come  an  asset  to  society  rather  than 
a  liability. 

The  serious  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  was  evident  throughout  this 
whole  course.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  each  lecture,  a  spirit  of  lively 
interest  was  very  marked.  The  morn¬ 
ing  sessions  from  nine  to  twelve  were 
formal  lectures  by  the  instructors.  In 
the  afternoons  and  evenings,  much 
time  was  devoted  to  conferences 
attended  by  groups  of  teachers  in  quest 
of  help.  At  these  very  informal 
sessions  the  instructors  were  most 


generous  in  giving  opportunity  for 
personal  application  of  their  experience 
to  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
the  various  departments  in  our  school. 
At  the  close  of  this  course  of  study 
the  students  expressed  the  feeling  that 
they  had  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  blind,  and 
had  been  brought  nearer  to  their  pos¬ 
sible  solution.  They  felt  that  they  had 
been  encouraged  to  make  use  of  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  and  to  develop  them,  and  had 
been  shown  new  and  improved  ways 
of  teaching  various  subjects,  and  the 
use  of  material  new  to  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard 
these  lectures,  lasting  good  has  come 
to  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
through  this  course  of  study. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  man,  partially  blind,  graduate 
of  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  wants 
position  as  teacher  of  History  of  Music, 
Appreciation  of  Music,  Harmony,  Har¬ 
monic  Analysis,  Analysis  of  Form,  Coun¬ 
terpoint  and  Composition.  Has  himself 
completed  courses  in  these  subjects  at 
Ellsworth  College  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Iowa  Falls.  Has  also  studied  Piano  and 
Voice  and  can  teach  Piano  to  earlier 
grades.  Lloyd  Allison,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Young  man,  blind,  desires  teaching  po¬ 
sition  in  school.  Graduate,  this  year,  of 
University  of  South  Carolina,  majoring 
in  Education,  English  language  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  History.  References  furnished. 
A.  D.  Croft,  Warrensville,  South  Carolina 

Graduate  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  member  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  desires  position  in  educational  or 
social  welfare  work.  Experience:  From 
1925-7  employed  by  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  since  then  has 
worked  with  Queensboro  Workers  for 
and  with  the  Blind,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 
Olaf  L.  Larsen,  Hartley  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 


Two  Foundation  Scholarship  Students 


OLAF  LEONARD  LARSEN, 
who  graduated  in  June  from 
Columbia  University,  is  one  of 
the  thirty-one  students  in  this  year’s 
class  to  win  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Losing  his  sight  in  his  ’teens,  Mr. 
Larsen  attended  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  and  later  became 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  He  clung, 
however,  to  his  determination  to  go  to 
college  and  in  1927,  gave  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  enter  Columbia  University. 

There  his  scholastic  achievements 
were  more  than  creditable  and  he  was 
awarded  the  Seth  Low  scholarship, 
and  other  scholarships  from  the  col¬ 
lege  and  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Larsen  did  not  permit  his  handi¬ 
cap  to  prevent  him  from  enjoying  a 
full  and  well-rounded  college  life.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  inter-collegiate 
football  and  was  himself  proficient  in 
wrestling  and  swimming.  He  also 


found  time  for  social  activities  and 
formed  many  of  those  friendships 
which  are  such  an  important  part  of 
student  life.  During  these  years,  too, 
he  was  associated  with  the  activities 
of  the  Queensboro  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

His  ambition  is  to  enter  either  the 
teaching  profession  or  welfare  work 
for  the  blind  and  his  determination  to 
succeed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
fields,  will  carry  him  far. 

OSEPH  HIMES,  who  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  last  June, 
lost  his  sight  when  fifteen  in  an 
explosion  in  a  school  chemistry  labora¬ 
tory  in  Arkansas.  He  entered  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  but 
later  moved  to  Cleveland  in  order  to 
continue  his  education  with  seeing  boys 
and  girls. 

Upon  graduation  from  this  school 
in  February,  1927,  he  was  presented 
with  a  special  medal  for  having  an 
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Memorial 

Award 

Medal 


average  of  95.6  in  his  studies,  which 
was  two  and  a  half  points  higher  than 
the  valedictorian  and  the  highest  record 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  He  could 
not  be  valedictorian,  however,  as  he 
had  not  attended  a  Cleveland  High 
School  for  his  whole  course. 

Joseph  Himes  was  determined  to  go 
through  college,  and  so  in  the  summer 
of  1927,  he  sold  insurance  to  help  pay 
his  way.  He  entered  Oberlin  College 
in  September,  1927,  receiving  scholar¬ 
ships  from  Oberlin  College  and  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Each  year  he  has  been  listed 
on  his  class  honor  roll,  consisting  of 
the  10  per  cent  receiving  the  highest 
grades;  and  in  1930,  his  Junior  year, 


he  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  signifying  that  he  ranked 
among  the  first  three  of  a  class  of 
more  than  three  hundred. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  the  “Captain 
Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial  Award” 
for  the  school  year  1929-30.  This 
award  established  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  given  annually  to 
Foundation  scholarship  students  for 
excellence  in  scholastic  attainment. 

During  his  student  years  he  was  also 
a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi  Men’s 
Literary  Society  and  of  other  student 
clubs,  and  was  popular  with  his  class¬ 
mates. 

Mr.  Himes  has  been  awarded  a 
graduate  fellowship  at  Oberlin  College 
for  the  coming  year  and  will  major 
in  Sociology  and  Social  Science  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  teaching  these  sub¬ 
jects.  His  quiet  confidence  and  whole¬ 
some  attitude  combined  with  his  recog¬ 
nized  ability  should  enable  him  to  make 
a  real  contribution  in  his  chosen  field. 


Joseph  Himes 

Graduate  of  Oberlin  College 
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Editorial 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
recently  published  the  findings  of  the 
census  of  the  blind  made  in  connection 
with  the  1930  enumeration  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  announces  that  63,489  blind 
persons  were  reported  in  the  United 
States. 

In  spite  of  the  popular  impression 
that  statistics  are  “dry”  and  boring,  the 
press  and  the  general  public  have 
shown  great  interest  in  this  statement 
— perhaps  because  of  general  interest 
in  the  blind  and  all  that  pertains  to 
them. 

That  the  census  figures  on  blindness 
are  incomplete  is  generally  recognized 
both  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  by 
workers  for  the  blind.  It  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  be  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  blind  form  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population  that 
the  census  enumerator  may  forget  to 
ask  in  each  household  whether  there 
are  any  blind  persons  living  there. 
Moreover  some  people  are  unwilling  to 
admit  the  presence  of  a  vision  defect 
in  some  member  of  the  family.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties  and  inaccur¬ 
acies,  however,  the  Census  figures  are 
very  useful  inasmuch  as  they  afford 
the  only  statistics  of  blindness  which 
are  collected  for  the  country  as  a 


whole  and  which  permit  of  comparison 
between  one  state  and  another. 

In  England,  the  importance  of  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  blind  is  strongly  felt  as  a 
basis  for  planning  welfare  programs 
which  serve  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  sightless  persons  in  the  most 
effective  way.  “How  can  we  give 
proper  service  to  the  blind”  they  say, 
“until  we  know  who  and  where  they 
are  ?” 

England  has,  instead  of  a  periodic 
census  of  the  blind,  a  register  of  the 
blind — that  is,  a  permanent  continu¬ 
ing  list  of  blind  persons  centralized  in 
the  Ministry  of  Health  which  is  kept 
currently  up  to  date  by  reports  from 
local  workers.  This  system  probably 
produces  more  complete  figures  than 
can  be  secured  by  our  decennial  “count¬ 
ing  of  noses,”  and  is  always  a  picture 
of  current  conditions. 

This  system  offers  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  comparability  of  figures  be¬ 
tween  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another — a  problem  which  we  have 
not  completely  solved  in  the  United 
States. 

While  the  size  of  the  country  and 
the  comparative  sparseness  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  America  create  difficulties  in 
collecting  statistics  of  the  blind  which 
do  not  obtain  in  England,  nevertheless 
it  would  seem  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  British  system  of  registration  of 
the  blind  might  suggest  some  methods 
which  could  be  profitably  adapted  to 
work  in  this  country. 

E.  C.  McK. 

WORKER  WANTED 

Man  experienced  in  work  for  the  blind, 
with  literary  ability  and  some  knowledge 
of  mechanical  matters,  for  position  near 
New  York  City.  Address  XYZ,  care  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York. 


NECROLOGY 
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Dr.  Lawrence  Webster  Fox 

In  the  death  of  Lawrence  Webster 
Fox,  M.D.,  professor  of  ophthalmology 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  78  on  June  5  last, 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
eye  specialists. 

Dr.  Fox  had  devoted  practically  his 
entire  medical  career  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  He 
first  became  interested  in  this  work 
through  his  association  with  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  son  of  the  blind 
inventor  of  the  Moon  embossed  type 
for  adults,  and  himself  a  skillful 
ophthalmologist.  His  studies  were  not 
confined  to  America  alone,  but  included 
work  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
London.  In  London  he  received  the 
appointment  of  house  surgeon  and 
clinical  assistant  at  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  Dr. 
Fox  was  appointed  assistant  ophthal¬ 
mologist  at  Jefferson;  in  1883  he  be¬ 
came  ophthalmic  surgeon  at  German¬ 
town  Hospital  and  in  1893  professor 
of  ophthalmology  at  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  College,  later  known  as  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation;  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology,  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of 
the  Pathological  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

His  greatest  achievement,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  was  his  successful  treatment 
of  eye  disease  among  the  Blackfoot 
Indians  at  Browning,  Montana,  in 
1924.  In  400  cases  of  trachoma  nearly 
all  of  his  patients  were  cured  and  in 


appreciation  of  his  services  to  them, 
given  gratuitously,  the  Black  feet  made 
him  an  honorary  member  of  their  tribe 
with  the  title  “Chief  Eagle.”  Later,  in 
1926,  he  did  similar  work  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  blindness  among  the 
Crow  Indians  at  Billings,  Montana. 

Dr.  Fox  was  born  in  Hummelstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1853,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Fox,  a  physician  well- 
known  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
He  was  educated  at  Minersville  State 
Normal  School  and  Jefferson  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1878. 

In  1908  Dr.  Fox  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  its  president  from  1916 
until  his  death. 

Dr.  Edgar  Swan  Wiers 

The  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  Swan 
Wiers,  for  twenty-five  years  pastor  of 
Unity  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  on 
June  30,  last. 

Active  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  Dr.  Wiers  was 
especially  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind.  He  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  its  president 
for  many  years.  In  1918,  he  was  one 
of  the  five  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 
and  had  been  its  president  for  the 
last  nine  years.  His  work  in  this  con¬ 
nection  has  called  for  the  following 
tribute  from  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State 
Commission:  “Dr.  Wiers  was  beloved 
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by  the  blind  who  found  in  him  a  friend 
ready  to  listen  to  their  problems  and 
assist  in  finding  a  solution  for  their 
difficulties.  The  employees  of  the  com¬ 
mission  found  in  him  a  true  friend, 
a  wise  leader  and  counselor.” 

Dr.  Wiers,  who  was  58,  was  born  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  He  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Adelbert  College  in  1895, 
and  his  B.D.  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1899.  His  first  pastorate, 
which  he  held  for  six  years,  was  at 
Billerica,  Mass.  Death  came  suddenly 
as  the  result  of  an  operation. 

Frank  Jordan 

Frank  Jordan  of  Minneapolis  died  on 
July  22,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  and  organizers 
of  the  Minnesota  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  which  in  1921  requested 
the  Governor  to  appoint  an  Interim 
Commission  to  study  the  status  and 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  in  Minnesota ; 
later,  he  was  one  of  the  four  blind 
persons  whom  the  Governor  appointed 
to  serve  on  this  Commission  of  eigh¬ 
teen  members.  For  the  past  ten  years 
Mr.  Jordan  had  been  associated  with 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
as  head  weaver  in  its  rug  shop,  and  for 
many  years  had  held  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  on  Relief  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Daniel  McClintock 

One  of  the  oldest  living  graduates 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Daniel  Mc¬ 
Clintock,  died  February  25,  1931.  As 
a  pupil  and  later  as  a  teacher  of  indus¬ 
tries,  his  connection  with  the  Institute 
extended  over  fifty  years.  He  had  been 
in  retirement  since  1925. 


Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock 

Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  for  many 
years  Director  of  Music  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  died  on  June  24  last  at  her 
home  in  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  of  her  38  years’  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  the  well-balanced 
course  of  pianoforte  study  which  Miss 
Babcock  developed  and  the  embossing 
of  which  in  New  York  Point  she  super¬ 
vised  carefully.  She  prepared  material 
for  embossing  more  than  a  thousand 
piano  compositions,  a  hundred  organ 
works,  six  hundred  hymn  tunes,  as 
well  as  eight  or  ten  books  of  musical 
value  designed  to  accompany  her 
course. 

Revised  Directory 

The  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada , 
compiled  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  1926,  is  being  revised 
and  work  is  well  under  way  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  date  the  information  the 
Directory  contains.  Agencies  for  the 
blind  are  urged  to  send  in  promptly 
the  information  desired  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  so  that  their  organizations  can  be 
included  in  the  new  edition.  Address 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  Room  1154,  125 
East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


World  Conference  Proceedings 

The  Proceedings  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  are  being  printed  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  the  early  fall. 
The  volume,  which  will  be  in  English 
throughout,  will  contain  the  papers  and 
discussions  from  the  World  Conference 
Sessions  and  also  supplementary  papers 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  some  of  the 
less  known  countries  abroad. 


Bulletin  Board 


Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  New  London  from  May  11  to  16.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  a  local  committee 
of  55  members  headed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city.  The  New  London  Lodge  of 
Elks  contributed  the  use  of  its  spacious 
social  hall  for  the  exhibit  which  was  open 
to  the  public  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
throughout  the  week.  Blind  people 
demonstrated  shoe-making,  rug-weaving, 
dictaphone-operating,  flag-seating,  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  sewing,  while  two  pupils 
from  the  Connecticut  School,  in  charge 
of  a  teacher,  gave  demonstrations  of  the 
school  work.  The  attendance  was  so  large 
that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  evening  entertainments  by 
blind  talent.  More  than  five  thousand  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  exhibit  during  the  week 
and  twenty-one  outside  sales  were  held 
for  brief  periods  in  nearby  communities.  .  . 
The  register  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  as  of  June  30, 
1931,  discloses  1,893  blind  persons  in  that 
state.  The  State  Board  is  making  a 
thorough  review  this  summer  of  every 
case  record  in  its  files,  the  work  being  in 
the  charge  of  Raymond  E.  Reasor,  a 
former  employee  of  the  Board.  Every 
record  is  being  reviewed  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  cross  references  to  various  studies 
and  supplementary  records  followed  up. 
Missing  data  and  discrepancies  are  being 
noted  on  cards  which  are  filed  by  towns, 
so  that  when  field  workers  visit  such 
towns,  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  the 
missing  information. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — This 
year’s  Annual  Outing  which  took  place 
in  June,  was  voted  the  most  successful 
ever  held,  and  included  121  guests.  From 
morning  till  night  the  swimming  pool  was 


thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  swimmers  being 
watched  over  by  Red  Cross  Life  Savers. 
The  St.  Louis  Elks  transported  the  blind 
to  and  from  the  camp  and  the  Bigalte 
Radio  Company  added  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  by  installing  a  radio  in  the  camp. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind — Thirty-two  boys  attended 
the  six  weeks’  summer  session,  nineteen 
of  them  being  chosen  from  pupils  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  Institute,  and 
thirteen  being  invited  guests  from  other 
schools,  namely,  Perkins,  Batavia,  Over¬ 
brook,  Connecticut,  Baltimore,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mornings  were  devoted  to  earnest 
study,  while  afternoons  were  spent  in 
hiking,  excursions,  picnics,  swimming, 
and  athletics.  Entertainment  included 
visits  to  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  for  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concerts;  to  baseball  games;  a 
trip  to  the  “Europa,”  the  world’s  swiftest 
steamship;  to  the  top  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  building;  to  broadcasting  stations,  and 
other  places  of  interest.  The  privileges  of 
the  summer  school  were  offered  without 
expense  to  the  pupils  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Institute.  .  .  The  new  Lower  School  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  in  September.  This  building  will 
accommodate  48  pupils  with  the  necessary 
staff  of  housemothers,  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  intended  only  for  the  use 
of  the  younger  children,  none  above  the 
third  grade.  About  thirty-five  children 
are  expected  for  the  opening. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — A  very 
beautiful  cottage  for  little  boys  has  just 
been  completed.  It  is  a  two-unit  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  construction  and  fire-proof. 
Each  unit  contains  a  large  living  room, 
sun  parlor,  fourteen  bed  rooms,  bath 
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rooms  and  showers,  and  is  planned  to 

accommodate  24  boys,  their  housemother 

and  housekeeper.  The  school  has,  too,  a 
» 

splendid  new  swimming  pool,  which  has 
already  proved  very  popular  with  all,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  pupils. 
The  braille  library,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Frauncie  Moon,  and  the  braille  printing 
establishment,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Louis 
W.  Rodenberg,  are  now  housed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings  of  their  own. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — The  School 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  recent  action  by 
the  authorities.  First,  the  School  is  to 
have  a  new  heating  plant,  for  the 
installation  of  which  the  last  legislature 
appropriated  $50,000;  second,  it  is  to  have 
a  new  passenger  elevator  in  its  main 
building;  and,  third,  it  is  to  have  a  new 
pipe  organ  to  replace  the  one  built 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  .  .  The  School 
has  announced  the  organization  of  a  sight¬ 
saving  class  for  the  fall,  in  which  Clear 
Type  texts  will  be  used. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — At  a  recent  Council  meeting  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  Captain  E.  A. 
Baker’s  title  should  be  changed  from  that 
of  General  Secretary  to  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  which,  it  was  felt,  more  correctly  in¬ 
dicated  the  nature  of  his  work.  ...  A 
new  residence  for  the  blind  was  opened 
recently  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  It  is  a 
spacious  old  home  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Gyro  Club  of  Hamilton,  fur¬ 
nished  by  various  chapters  of  the  I.O.D.E. 
and  other  organizations,  and  formally 
presented  to  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  on  July  9.  The  Hamilton  Women’s 
Auxiliary  will  have  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  residence. 

Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind — At 

a  meeting  held  last  June,  plans  were  made 
for  a  field  agent  to  work  in  the  state, 
this  work  to  be  supplemental  to  that 
already  done  through  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  by  the  Adult  Secretary.  Officers 
were  elected  for  the  next  two  years:  L.  A. 
Wilson,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Packard, 
Secretary. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind— After 
twenty-seven  years  of  faithful  service  as 
teacher  of  Domestic  Art  and  Vocational 
Training  for  girls,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Cory  resigned  her  position  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term.  Her  successor  is 
Miss  Faith  C.  Koch,  who  was  trained  in 
Occupational  Therapy  at  Washington 
University  and  in  Domestic  Economy  at 
the  State  Teachers  College.  .  .  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  boys  of  the  Speech  Department 
competed  with  seven  other  high  schools 
in  presentation  of  a  play,  the  contest  being 
sponsored  by  the  Dramatic  League  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  judges  awarded  third  place 
to  the  Missouri  School.  The  play,  Poor 
Old  Jim,  which  they  presented,  was  re¬ 
peated  by  the  boys  as  part  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  which  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  gave  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  before 
the  State  Teachers  College,  the  College 
of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  the  Sojour¬ 
ners’  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  play,  the  program  included 
musical  selections,  demonstrations  by 
twelve  blind  typists,  athletic  drills,  and 
pyramid  building.  Besides  visiting  Kirks¬ 
ville,  the  program  was  also  given  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  at  Jefferson  City,  and  at  Web¬ 
ster  Groves.  Thirty-five  teachers  and 
pupils  participated  in  this  entertainment- 
tour,  motoring  in  seven  cars  and  travers¬ 
ing  a  distance  of  1,100  miles  in  all. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

The  Summer  School  for  Adult  Blind 
people  had  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five 
students — men  and  women — at  its  third 
session  which  closed  July  24. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Irenee  du 
Pont,  chairman;  Mr.  Plerbert  Mearns, 
treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Candee,  secretary.  .  .  On  June  15,  Camp 
Landis,  the  summer  camp  for  the  blind 
near  Centreville,  Delaware,  was  opened, 
and  guests  will  be  entertained  there  until 
the  end  of  September.  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 
Stevens,  Superintendent  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  in  charge, 
assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ross. 
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Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  met  on  July  11,  at  the 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to 
make  plans  for  the  biennial  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Lansing  in  June, 
1932.  Subjects  suggested  for  discussion 
at  that  time  included:  The  old-age  pen¬ 
sion  movement;  the  need  of  a  teacher  to 
go  into  the  homes  of  newly-blinded  per¬ 
sons  to  aid  in  their  readjustment;  the 
benefits  of  a  loan  and  aid  fund;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  educational  campaign  to 
inform  the  public  on  what  is  being  done 
by  the  blind  in  Michigan  and  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind — Very  encouraging  results  have 
followed  from  an  eye  examination  last 
December  of  the  114  pupils  then  on  the 
roll.  The  report  of  the  eye  specialist,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Blaydes  of  Bluefield,  who  generously 
donated  his  services,  showed  that  32  of 
the  children  might  benefit  from  an  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  thought  that  eleven  of  these 
might  gain  normal  vision  while  21  might 
be  greatly  helped  by  an  operation.  An 
appeal  for  financial  help  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  proved  of  no  avail,  but  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  state  kindly  promised  a  sum 
up  to  $3,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 
operations.  Up  to  the  present,  29  of  the 
pupils  have  been  operated  on  with  satis¬ 
factory  results;  two  have  already  received 
normal  vision,  while  Dr.  Blaydes  promises 
the  same  for  six  or  seven  more;  others 
have  been  helped,  but  additional  operations 
will  help  them  still  further.  .  .  .  Broom¬ 
making  was  started  in  the  shop  during 
the  summer  months  to  give  employment 
to  several  young  blind  men  who  had 
failed  to  find  work  on  graduating  from 
the  school.  .  .  .  Miss  Marie  Gilpen,  on 
graduating  from  High  School  last  June, 
immediately  started  work  as  a  field  agent 
among  the  blind  of  the  Charleston  dis¬ 
trict.  This  work  has  only  recently  been 
made  possible,  through  Community  Chest 
appropriations.  Already  ninety  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  located  in  that  district, 
several  of  whom  now  receive  daily  lessons 
in  reading  and  writing  from  Miss  Gilpen. 


Perkins  Institution — Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  who  has  been  abroad  during  the 
summer,  returns  to  Perkins  in  time  to 
give  the  Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University.  The  lectures  will  be  given  as 
in  the  past  at  Perkins  Institution,  where 
the  students  will  live  and  gain  practical 
experience  by  assisting  in  the  school. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  class 
will  be  unusually  large  this  year.  .  .  .  The 
usual  turnover  of  personnel  brings  several 
new  names  to  Perkins.  Miss  Esther  G. 
Herfurth,  who  has  completed  the  Harvard 
course  and  has  taught  at  the  Iowa  School, 
is  to  assist  in  manual  training  at  the  boys’ 
school;  Miss  Florence  W.  Barbour,  who 
has  taken  the  Harvard  course  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  is  to  teach 
English  in  the  boys’  school;  Miss  Inis. 
B.  Hall,  of  Cave  Springs,  Georgia,  is  to 
do  special  work  with  deaf  and  blind 
pupils;  Miss  Gladys  Read,  a  graduate 
of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  who  has 
had  teaching  experience,  is  to  teach 
science  and  nature  study  in  the  girls’ 
school  and  take  the  Harvard  Course; 
Miss  Helen  R.  Trafton,  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  is  to  be  psychologist 
under  Professor  Hayes;  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Knapp,  a  graduate  of  Radclifte  College, 
who  has  had  library  experience,  is 
to  be  assistant  librarian.  Miss  Anna 
Gardner  Fish,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  secretary  to  the  Director,  is  to  hold 
the  new  administrative  position  of  regis¬ 
trar.  Miss  Berthe  E.  Sangeleer,  who  has 
been  assistant  secretary,  is  to  be  secretary 
to  the  director.  The  rest  of  the  staff  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  last  year.  Applica¬ 
tions  coming  in  at  the  present  time  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  school  will  be  filled  to 
capacity. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

The  recently  erected  Music  Hall  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  Camp  Fire  organiza¬ 
tion,  been  officially  named  “Wilson  Hall’’ 
in  recognition  of  the  splendid  service 
rendered  to  Kansas  State  School  for  the 
Blind  by  its  superintendent,  Airs.  Eleanor 
A.  Wilson. 
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The  Seeing  Eye,  (Nashville,  Tenn.)— 

Morris  S.  Frank  is  making  a  six  months’ 
trip  through  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
Plis  purpose  is  to  study  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  encouraging  more  ef¬ 
fective  co-operation  between  the  Seeing 
Eye  and  the  individual;  to  help  workers 
in  their  study  of  the  type  of  blind  to 
whom  a  guide  dog  would  prove  of  great¬ 
est  value,  and  to  give  information  to  the 
blind  themselves  which  should  enable 
them  intelligently  to  accept  or  reject  the 
idea  of  guide  dogs.  .  .  In  recognition  of 
his  contribution  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  Air.  Frank  was  recently  com¬ 
missioned  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — Three  new  members  have  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  on  the  Society’s 
Board  of  Directors.  They  are:  Dr.  John 
AT.  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
in  the  Aledical  School  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Aliss  Alary  Antoinette  Cannon,  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work; 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  New  York  University.  .  .  In 
collaboration  with  Columbia  University, 
the  Society  is  undertaking  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  strain  on  eyesight  in 
school  activities,  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  reducing  “eye-load.”  The  investigators 
will  seek  to  discover:  How  much  time 
ought  a  child  with  normal  vision  to 
spend  in  reading?  Which  materials 
would  cause  him  least  fatigue?  Ought 
children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age 
to  engage  in  close  eye  work?  What 
kind  of  lighting  is  best  suited  to  the 
varying  age  levels  of  readers?  What 
degree  and  intensity  of  lighting  is  best? 
The  research  work  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Professor  M.  B.  Hillegas  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
while  Miss  Roma  Gans,  also  of  Teachers 
College,  has  direct  charge.  ...  In  its 
recently  published  Annual  Report  the 
Society’s  progress  in  the  search  into 
causes  of  blindness,  particularly  in  regard 
to  glaucoma  and  trachoma,  is  outlined. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 


granting  of  $250,000  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund  permits  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  to  undertake  study  of 
the  etiology  and  control  of  trachoma.  “It 
is  felt  that  once  the  real  cause  of  trachoma 
is  definitely  established,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  wipe  out  a  great  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  affects  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.”  .  .  .The  Society,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  the  American  University  at 
Cairo,  has  sponsored  a  two-reel  motion- 
picture  which  points  out  the  importance 
of  care  of  the  eyes  in  early  life,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  trachoma,  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  industrial  eye  hazards. 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 

— The  Association  is  to  receive  a  legacy 
of  $125,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Frances  Borden  Eby  which  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  to  be 
used  for  “educational  purposes  for  and 
with  the  blind,  and  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  only.”  This  is  the  third  bequest 
from  which  the  Association’s  work  has 
benefited  recently,  the  others  being  a 
sum  of  $5,000  received  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Airs.  Walter  H.  Whittier, 
formerly  president  of  the  Association,  and 
$2,000  left  by  the  late  Airs.  Samuel  H. 
Lemon. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — Air. 
R.  B.  Tolan,  formerly  of  Lima,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  succeeding  the  late  Airs. 
Frances  Reed  Lumb.  .  .  The  interest  of 
the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
in  the  Commission’s  work  has  now  been 
extended  to  organized  effort  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  output  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Industries.  During  the  last  club 
year  no  less  than  three  hundred  clubs 
conducted  sales  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  with  very  gratifying  results.  The 
Federation  has  created  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  for  this  work  and  named  a  chairman 
to  represent  the  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  state.  The  state  chairman 
will  select  a  vice-chairman  in  each  county 
of  the  state  who  in  turn  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  arrangement  of  sales  in  her 
territory. 
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Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind — At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  last  June,  Miss  Louise  Phillips  re¬ 
signed  to  teach  in  the  Austine  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
Her  successor  is  Miss  Emily  Sterclc,  B.A., 
a  deaf  teacher  and  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Backstrom  has  left 
the  State  School  to  take  a  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Gallaudet  College,  and 
his  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Fred  O. 
Tell,  B.A.,  of  Chicago.  The  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary- 
onne  Becker,  Music  Teacher,  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  Harold  E.  Owen,  M.A. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  housing  the 
students  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
summer  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  This  year 
enrollment  proved  to  be  the  largest  the 
College  has  known.  Instructors  included 
Miss  Cobb  and  Miss  Oberly  from  the 
Pittsburgh  School,  Mrs.  Lee  from  the 
Oklahoma  School  and  Miss  Bolanger 
from  Kansas. 

Northwest  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind — A  “Goodwill”  club  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  at  St.  Joseph  with  the  object 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  increasing  social  functions  and 
good-fellowship  among  the  blind  in  the 
community.  At  its  first  meeting  last  July, 
held  at  Blind  Crafts,  St.  Joseph,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Jones,  Place¬ 
ment  Agent  of  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Raymond  Reynard; 
Vice-President,  Dave  Bolick;  Secretary, 

L.  J.  Brumm;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Vallie 
Graham,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

Dr.  Abram  Brill  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  in  place  of  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Amiss,  retired.  .  .  This  fall 
the  Association  will  sponsor  a  sight-saving 
class  which  is  to  be  held  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Shreveport,  with  Mrs. 

M.  Bahecall  in  charge. 


Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — Miss 
Ethel  Doty,  the  Association’s  sightless 
president,  is  promoting  a  Reading  Circle 
for  the  blind  of  Omaha.  She  is  seeking 
to  interest  residents  in  the  plan  so  that 
they  will  provide  automobile  transporta¬ 
tion  for  blind  people  to  attend  a  fort¬ 
nightly  session  at  the  city  library,  there 
to  hear  about  the  newest  ink-print  books 
and  to  have  selections  read  to  them. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

— Miss  Effie  Westensee,  who  received  a 
scholarship  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  June,  1930,  has  been 
taking  work  in  commercial  subjects,  type¬ 
writing,  and  dictaphone,  at  the  Behnke 
Walker  Business  College,  Portland.  Miss 
Westensee  is  the  first  blind  person  to 
win  the  pin  and  certificate  for  speed  with 
the  Dalton  machines. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — For  the 

annual  picnic  to  Cedar  Point,  which  took 
place  on  July  2,  the  Red  Star  Line  gave 
free  transportation  to  the  blind  and  their 
guides,  and  concessions  at  the  Point  were 
open  free  of  charge  to  the  blind. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind — - 

Last  Spring  new  sight-saving  classes  were 
opened  in  Watertown  and  Framing¬ 
ham,  and  in  September  an  additional  class 
is  to  be  opened  in  Boston,  making  a  total 
of  fourteen  classes  in  Boston,  and  thirty- 
six  in  the  state.  .  .  The  Boston  Lions 
Club  is  raising  money  with  which  to  build 
a  summer  camp  for  blind  children.  The 
Camp  will  be  located  near  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Northern  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown — Rug-weaving,  using 
both  rags  and  eureka  filling,  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  blind  workers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Donations  of  rags  are  received 
from  various  churches,  and  members  from 
these  churches  gather  in  the  shop  from 
time  to  time  to  sew  them  for  the  blind 
weavers.  A  blind  salesman  has  been  very 
successful  in  disposing  of  finished  products 
in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns,  and 
also  in  taking  orders  for  chair-caning. 


Iu  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  their  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
information  as  to  kinds  of  work  sightless 
women  are  able  to  do.  What  kind  of 
knitted  or  crocheted  articles  sell  well? 
What  kind  of  garments  do  they  make  well 
that  can  be  sold?  Can  you  give  me  names 
of  workshops  where  women  are  employed 
or  tell  me  of  the  types  of  work  they  do 
in  them? 

Answer — Among  the  workshops  em¬ 
ploying  sightless  women  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  manufactures  aprons, 
house  dresses,  etc.;  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  which  also  manufactures 
aprons  and  has,  besides,  a  weaving  depart¬ 
ment  which  makes  chenille  rugs,  etc.; 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  makes  hand-woven  towels,  table 
runners,  cushion  tops,  etc.;  the  Albany 
Association  for  the  Blind  which  has  a 
quilting  department;  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind  which  has  some 
women  employed  in  hand  weaving  table 
scarfs,  cushions,  etc.  In  addition  to  these 
workshop  industries  there  are  a  number 
of  products  which  are  made  at  home  by 
blind  women.  The  Albany  Association, 
for  instance,  has  home  workers  who  make 
pajamas,  smocks,  card  table  sets,  luncheon 
sets,  etc.  All  of  these  depend  on  their 
color  effects,  up-to-date  style,  and  reason¬ 
able  prices  for  their  saleability.  Some  of 
the  organizations  make  stuffed  animals 
which  sell  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
each.  These  are  a  novelty  and  in  some 
communities  take  well. 

One  of  the  industries  which  has  proved 
profitable  is  leather  work,  that  is,  making 
purses,  book  covers,  etc.,  from  soft  suede 
leather.  Holes  are  punched  along  the 
edges  of  the  leather,  which  are  laced  to¬ 
gether  with  narrow  strips  of  the  same 
material.  The  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 


tute  has  done  a  great  deal  of  this  work. 
The  New  York  Commission  has  some 
excellent  designs  for  this  material,  and 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
also  taken  it  up.  The  girls  are  paid  on 
a  piece-work  basis  and  can  earn  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  per  week.  The  articles 
are  attractive  and  reasonable  in  price. 

With  regard  to  knitted  and  crocheted 
articles,  some  organizations  are  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  them  because  they  are 
slow  sellers.  The  best  selling  articles  of 
this  sort  that  we  know  of  are  children’s 
sweaters,  made  particularly  in  dark  blue, 
dark  brown  and  dark  red.  These  are 
knitted  plain,  slip-over  style,  and  suitable 
for  childdren  from  three  to  eight  years 
of  age.  They  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  they  seem  to  be  in  steady  de¬ 
mand.  The  light-colored  knitted  babies’ 
things,  such  as  jackets,  bootees,  etc.,  are 
not  very  satisfactory  commercially  in 
most  cities,  since  they  can  scarcely  com¬ 
pete  with  department  store  prices. 

In  all  industries  of  this  sort  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  what  has 
a  ready  market  in  one  community  may 
not  sell  at  all  in  another.  It  is  necessary 
to  study  the  demand  in  each  territory  and 
select  the  products  to  be  made  accord¬ 
ingly.  Style  changes  are  also  an  import¬ 
ant  factor,  for  the  article  which  is  most 
popular  this  year  may  not  be  in  vogue 
next  season. 

In  selecting  the  types  of  articles  which 
are  likely  to  prove  saleable  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  trends  of  fashion,  several 
organizations  have  found  it  valuable  to 
secure  the  help  and  advice  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyers  in  their  own  commun¬ 
ities.  These  buyers  are  experts  in  judging 
both  present  demands  and  future  trends 
and  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
stocks  up  to  date. 
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A  Sightless  Editor 

Kyotaro  Nakamura,  blind  editor  of 
the  Braille  Osaka  Mainichi,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  weekly  paper  for  the  blind,  was 
born  in  1880.  When  only  six  years 
old,  he  lost  his  sight  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  Tokyo  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  received  his  edu¬ 
cation. 

Quick  at  his  studies,  the  blind 
boy  early  showed  a  desire  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  His  op¬ 
portunity  came  when,  in  1905,  he 
left  Tokyo  for  Formosa  and  there 
taught  Chinese  blind  children.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  with  the  help 
of  the  late  William  Campbell,  he 
founded  a  new  school  in  Tainan,  the 
principal  city  of  the  island  of  Tai¬ 
wan. 

So  interested  was  the  young  Kyo¬ 
taro  Nakamura  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  blind,  that  the  Japanese 
Blind  Association,  in  1912,  sent  him 
abroad  to  study  improved  methods 


used  in  Europe  in  educational  and 
welfare  work  for  the  blind  in  order 
that  Japanese  institutions  might  de¬ 
rive  benefit  from  his  observations. 
In  1914  he  represented  Japan  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  in  London. 

On  his  return  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Nakamura  received  the  appointment 
of  head  master  of  the  Christian 
School  in  Tokyo  and  there  he  re¬ 
mained  several  years  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work.  He  resigned  to  take  up 
his  present  position  of  editor  of  the 
Braille  Osaka  Mainichi ,  so  well  known 
to  all  blind  readers  in  Japan.  This 
weekly  paper  in  braille  is  one  of 
the  publications  of  Osaka  Mainichi, 
the  largest  daily  newspaper-publishing 
company  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Nakamura  was  a  delegate 
from  Japan  to  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which 
met  in  New  York  last  April. 

Drawing  Device 

A  device  which  enables  those  with¬ 
out  sight  to  make  graphic  representa¬ 
tions  of  everyday  objects,  has  been 
perfected  by  M.  Dussaud,  of  France. 
This  consists  of  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
placed  over  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  and  a  rubber  wheel 
affixed  to  a  handle  about  the  size  of 
a  drawing  pen.  The  rubber  wheel  is 
secured  between  two  smaller  copper 
disks  and  can  be  replaced  when  worn 
out.  The  paper  is  placed  over  the  wire 
gauze  and  held  down  by  a  frame. 
When  the  rubber  wheel  is  rolled  over 
the  paper  with  a  slight  downward 
pressure,  an  embossed  line  is  made. 
The  device  is  useful  for  making  geo¬ 
metrical  drawings. 
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Color-Hearing 

The  problem  of  color-hearing 
among  the  blinded  is  one  which  has 
interested  many  scientists.  It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  and  contains 
many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  but 
Herr  Wilhelm  Voss  treats  it  with 
exceptional  clarity  in  his  book, 
Das  Farbenhoren  bei  Erblindeten 
(Color-hearing  in  persons  who  have 
lost  their  vision). 

The  blind  belong  in  general  to 
the  type  known  as  “Visualizers” — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  capable  of 
translating,  and  inclined  to  trans¬ 
late,  impressions  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  touch-impressions,  sound- 
impressions,  etc.,  into  pictures.  In 
some  cases  these  pictures  or  visu¬ 
alizations  are  so  real  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  known  to  start  up 
under  the  impression  that  they  had 
regained  their  sight. 

The  experiments  described  in  this 
book  have  all  been  carried  out  on 
young  people  who  had  lost  their 
sight  at  ages  varying  from  five  to 
fourteen.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  all  unhealthy  subjects,  or 
even  the  extremely  imaginative,  in 
order  that  no  question  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  should  arise.  The  experiments 
cover  a  wide  field  of  research  and 
the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  color  plates,  showing  diagrams 
of  visualizations.  Some  of  these  are 
merely  colors,  but  most  have  some 
definite  form  attached.  There  are 
visualizations  of  numbers,  names  of 
towns,  etc.,  piano  tones  and  human 
voices.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  elicited  in  the  course  of  the 
tests  is  the  ease  with  which  one  set 
of  impressions  or  stimuli  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  another;  for  in¬ 


stance,  a  set  of  sound-impressions 
becomes  in  the  visualization  either 
color  or  height,  and  so  on.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  that  a  visualization 
of  a  series  of  the  same  note,  struck 
on  a  piano  with  increasing  intens¬ 
ity,  will  show  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
or  ascend  on  the  retinal  field.  One 
often  encounters  this  type  of  thing 
in  ordinary  life.  One  frequently 
hears  a  piece  of  music  described  as 
“colorful”  or,  vice  versa ,  a  picture 
criticized  in  terms  of  music.  With 
the  blind  this  is  no  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  very  real  experience.  Herr 
Voss  admits  that  the  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  idea 
of  providing*  proof  of  his  contention 
that  this  quality  of  color-hearing  is 
not  the  result  of  mere  imagination 
—  that  is  to  say,  of  thinking  and 
memory,  but  that  it  is  the  direct 
result  of  outside  stimulus  and  has 
the  quality  of  a  secondary  sense. 
In  music,  Man  has  found  within 
himself,  or  created,  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ondary  sense  which  enables  him  to 
experience  through  the  medium  of 
sound,  emotions  which  otherwise 
would  only  be  aroused  by  actual  life 
— in  other  words,  he  translates  the 
music  into  emotion  or  sensation.  A 
phrase  of  music  is  not  an  emotion 
— it  is  merely  the  stimulus  of  an 
emotion  or  sensation.  So  it  is  with 
color-hearing.  The  blinded  persons 
hear  or  feel  something  which  they 
translate  into  visualizations,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  as  real 
and  vivid  as  the  sensations  aroused 
in  a  musical  listener  by  music. 

This  manner  of  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  opens  up  fields  of  research 
which  are  of  very  general  applica¬ 
tion  and  which  are  exciting  the  in- 
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terest  of  many  psychologists  in 
Germany  today,  who,  unsatisfied 
with  the  results  of  Introspectionism, 
are  searching  for  new  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  understanding  of  the 
human  mind. —  [Reprinted  from  the 
New  Beacon  for  August,  1930.] 

Musical  Education  of  the 
Blind  of  France 
(Continued  from  page  78) 

blindness  work  increase,  its  influence 
will  be  vastly  extended. 

Other  places  in  Paris  of  musical 
interest  to  us  are  Les  Freres  de  St.- 
Jean  de  Dieu  (Brothers  of  St.  John 
of  God),  223  Rue  Lecourbe,  where 
the  monks,  in  connection  with  other 
work,  teach  music  to  the  blind ;  Les 
Soeurs  Avcugles  de  Saint-Paid  (Blind 
Sisters  of  Saint  Paul),  88  Rue  Den- 
fert-Rochereau,  by  whom  a  consider¬ 
able  catalog  of  music  is  printed,  and, 
of  course,  the  American  Braille  Press, 
with  whose  work  we  are  so  intimatelv 
acquainted  and  whose  influence  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Foundation  Scholarships 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  its  annual  awards 
of  scholarships  to  sightless  students 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  Fourteen  scholarships 
of  $250  each  were  granted — one  to  a 
student  from  Cuba  and  the  others  to 
applicants  from  the  following  states : 
Arizona,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 


New  Braille  Magazine 

A  new  monthly  braille  magazine,  the 
Braille  Book  Review,  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  the 
American  Braille  Press,  is  to  appear 
in  the  early  fall.  The  purpose  of  this 
periodical  is  to  stimulate  interest  in 
embossed  reading  matter.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  reviews  and  announcements  of 
new  books,  announcements  of  interest 
to  readers  from  printing  presses  and 
from  libraries,  occasional  sketches  of 
living  authors,  and  any  items  which 
seem  likely  to  create  interest  in  the 
world  of  books. 

Braille  Catalog 

The  second  edition  of  the  complete 
braille  catalog  has  just  been  published 
by  the  American  Braille  Press,  74  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris,  France.  Price  $2.00 
each.  This  catalog  was  first  published 
under  date  of  March,  1930.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  includes  a  supplement 
under  date  of  March,  1931.  It  is  a 
bound  volume  of  some  130  pages. 
Two  supplements  a  year  will  be  issued. 
The  publisher  regrets  that  no  com¬ 
plimentary  copies  of  this  catalog  can 
be  supplied. 

The  Visagraph  Institute 

The  Visagraph  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  been  organized  and  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  Institute  will  work  for  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  reading 
printed  matter  by  the  blind,  and  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Naumburg,  inventor  of  the 
Printing  Visagraph,  will  be  closely 
associated  with  it. 
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Texas  Pushes  Forward 

A  new  organization,  the  Industrial 
Shop  for  the  Adult  Blind  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  was  established  on 
January  1,  1931,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Reverend  Jeff  Smith. 
The  shop  opened  in  quarters  supplied 
by  the  City  Council  of  Fort  Worth. 

In  organizing  a  Board  of  Directors, 
Mr.  Smith  asked  the  President  of  the 
Junior  League  for  a  representative 
from  her  group  to  be  a  member.  With 
that  introduction  to  the  work,  several 
members  visited  the  shop,  listened  to 
plans  and  dreams  for  the  future,  and 
became  so  interested  that  on  April  1 
they  asked  the  privilege  of  sponsoring 
the  work.  They  are  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  women  and  have  provided  a 
budget  for  the  year  of  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  proud.  Newspapers  have 
been  generous  with  publicity  and  the 
citizens  of  Fort  Worth  have  shown  a 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Employment  in  the  making  of 
brooms,  mops,  door-mats,  etc.,  and  in 
chair-caning  is  given  to  an  increasing 
number  of  blind  men.  Two  blind  girls 
are  engaged  in  their  homes  as  tele¬ 
phone  salesgirls. 

The  present  building  is  now  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  shop  will  soon  move  to 
larger  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  beginning 
June  1,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  gives  a  subsidy  for  blind 
trainees  in  the  shop. 

Last  spring  the  Texas  legislature 
passed  a  bill  creating  a  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  No  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made,  however,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  soon. 

J.  S. 


World  Council  for  the  Blind 

The  legal  steps  have  now  been  nearly 
completed  for  incorporating  the  World 
Council  for  the  Blind  under  the  laws 
of  France  and  plans  are  on  foot  for 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  in  Paris, 
probably  in  the  early  Fall,  to  select 
an  Executive  Director  and  to  launch 
the  work  of  the  Council. 

Bibles  for  the  Blind 

The  American  Bible  Society  an¬ 
nounces  that  its  embossed  volumes 
of  the  Bible  in  all  systems  may  now 
be  had  by  or  for  blind  individuals 
at  the  special  price  of  25  cents  a 
copy  instead  of  the  previous  special 
price  of  50  cents  a  copy.  This  makes 
the  special  price  for  the  whole  Bible 
in  revised  braille  (20  volumes) 
$5.00;  in  New  York  Point  (11  vol¬ 
umes)  $2.75;  in  Moon  (58  volumes) 
$14.50.  Institutions,  societies,  and 
commercial  firms  are  expected  to 
pay  the  cost  prices,  which  for  a 
complete  Bible  are:  Braille,  $47.00; 
New  York  Point,  $54.60;  Moon, 
$223.30.  Postage  in  every  case  is 
extra,  but  under  the  special  act  of 
Cong-ress  averages  only  5  cents  a 
volume  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that 
readers  of  embossed  print  have  the 
same  choice  that  the  readers  of  ink- 
print  have  long  enjoyed,  for  the 
Society  now  can  supply  the  English 
Bible,  in  interpoint  revised  braille, 
either  following-  the  Authorized 
(King  James)  Version  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  Revised  Version. 
These  volumes  are  all  in  the  new 
standard  size,  11x11  inches. 
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WAR-BLINDED 

The  Night’s  Candles,  by  Rene  Roy , 

L.H.,  The  Macmillan  Co 158  pp. 

$2.00. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young 
Frenchman  who  while  still  a  student 
at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  joined  the 
French  Forces  during  the  very  early 
days  of  the  War,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion,  suffered  total  loss  of  sight  and 
the  despondency  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  such  a  blow,  then  gradually  but 
surely  found  his  feet  and  established 
himself  in  a  definite  vocation.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  had  a  similar 
experience  M.  Roy’s  story  reflects 
very  accurately  and  with  unvarnished 
clarity  the  nebulous  aspirations  of 
youth,  the  boundless  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  of  young  manhood  and  the 
feeling  of  self-importance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  which  arose  in  all  of  us  in 
relation  to  the  services  we  were  per¬ 
forming  as  humble  members  of  the 
Allied  Forces.  Young  men  who  served 
never  reckoned  on  mutilation  from 
wounds.  They  were  either  entirely 
confident  that  they  would  pass  through 
unscathed  or  had  a  fatalistic  premon¬ 
ition  that  death  would  eventually  be 
their  lot.  M.  Roy  in  the  fullness  of 
his  confidence  was  suddenly  smitten  by 
splinters  from  a  bursting  shell  whose 
approach  was  audible.  The  feelings  of 
uncertainty,  followed  by  despair,  were 
shared  in  varying  degrees  by  literally 
thousands  of  men  similarly  smitten. 
The  convalescent  period  which  he 


vividly  describes  is  very  realistic.  Then 
the  gradual  transition  through  the  pre¬ 
liminary  course  of  re-training  to  the 
final  steps  leading  to  complete  mastery 
of  his  situation  are  described  with  grip¬ 
ing  reality. 

To  one  who  has  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  sight  in  youth  or  early 
adult  life  many  of  M.  Roy’s  reflec¬ 
tions  and  psychological  reactions  will 
be  incomprehensible  due  to  their  in¬ 
ability  to  find  common  ground,  but  to 
all  who  lost  their  sight  while  on 
military  service  and  to  thousands  who 
have  lost  their  sight  as  adults  in  civil 
life  this  account  should  be  deeply 
interesting  and  encouraging. 

M.  Roy  has  displayed  a  logical 
grasp  of  both  the  realities  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  in  life.  He  has  touched 
many  of  the  finer  chords  which  must 
inevitably  find  response  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  privileged  to  follow 
him  through  almost  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  crisis  that  can  happen 
in  a  young  man’s  life.  In  his  family 
life  he  has  most  aptly  and  delicately 
described  the  feelings  which  have  been 
engendered  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  minds  of  his  blinded  fellows. 
From  my  own  standpoint,  as  a  blinded 
soldier,  I  consider  that  M.  Rene  Roy’s 
autobiography  is  the  most  accurately 
descriptive  and  unvarnished  account  of 
a  blinded  soldier’s  experiences  that  I 
have  yet  read. 

I  feel  that  sighted  friends  of  blinded 
soldiers  particularly,  or  blind  people  in 
general,  have  often  been  misled  by 
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erroneous  impressions  of  a  sentimental 
character.  They  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  circumstances,  viewpoint  and 
aspirations  of  one  without  sight.  This 
book  should  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  correcting  misimpressions  while  at 
the  same  time  strengthening  the  ties 
of  practical  understanding  which  must 
exist  between  those  who  enjoy  sight 
and  ourselves.  The  reader  will  be 
well  repaid  in  studying  this  very  clear 
and  vivid  portrayal  of  a  courageous 
character. 

E.  A.  Baker 

LORD  SANDERSON’S 
MEMOIRS 

Memories  of  Sixty  Years,  by  Henry 
Sanderson  Furniss  ( Lord  Sander¬ 
son).  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  262  pp. 
$3.00. 

Here  is  an  unusually  interesting  book 
of  its  character.  It  is  just  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be,  a  recital  of  experiences  as 
boy  and  man  recalled  and  set  down  in 
somewhat  intimate  fashion  as  to  a 
group  of  friends.  And  the  main  thesis 
is  admirably  presented,  namely,  ad¬ 
vancement  in  any  chosen  field  may  be 
won  even  with  a  severe  handicap.  Mr. 
Furniss,  though  suffering  a  reduction 
in  visual  power  as  a  boy  sufficient  to 
place  him  in  the  category  of  the  blind 
and  “growing  blinder,”  as  he  says,  with 
the  passing  years,  is  master  of  his  fate 
and  achieves  schooling,  an  interest  in 
life,  a  place  of  useful  service,  and 
recognition  as  a  master  in  the  field  of 
economics. 

To  the  administrators  of  schools  and 
to  parents  of  children  with  defects  of 
vision  the  first  chapters  are  most  valu¬ 
able  as  showing  how  the  most  devoted 


parent  may  render  the  way  of  his 
handicapped  child  doubly  difficult.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  sister,  older 
than  himself,  was  unmistakably  blind 
and  he  was  spoken  of  always  by  his 
father  as  being  “very  short-sighted,” 
he  reports :  “My  parents  seem  to  have 
made  no  inquiries  whatever  about 
bringing  up  blind  children,  and  they 
knew  nothing  as  to  what  was  going 
on  amongst  the  blind  generally  .  .  .  . 
Had  they  themselves  possessed  a  wider 
outlook  they  could  have  awakened  in 
me  quite  early  in  life  interests  which 
I  could  have  followed  up  afterwards 
with  much  greater  ease  than  I  was  able 
to  do  when  I  did  meet  with  them  and 
when  my  mind  was  less  plastic.  I 
never  learned  braille  until  I  was  forty- 
four,  when  I  taught  myself,  and  I 
never  had  a  typewriter  until  I  was 
thirty-five.” 

Henry  Sanderson  Furniss  was  born 
into  a  home  of  wealth,  was  reared 
as  a  country  gentleman,  struggling 
through  school  and  college,  became  a 
tutor  in  economics  and  a  lecturer  of 
parts,  was  made  Principal  of  Ruskin 
College — a  school  at  Oxford  for  work¬ 
ing  men,  traveled  far  and  wide,  every¬ 
where  an  exponent  of  trade-union 
theories,  always  defeated  in  standing 
for  political  office,  but  a  man  who  com¬ 
manded  respect  and  admiration  not 
because  of  his  overcoming  his  great 
handicap  but  because  of  his  mental 
prowess.  Like  many  of  his  kind  he  is 
prone  to  utter  obiter  dicta ,  such  as : 
“It  is  quite  clear  that  the  blind  can 
never  excel  in  athletic  pursuits,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  they  can  hold 
their  own,  and  more  than  hold  their 
own,  with  regard  to  the  things  of  the 
mind,  and  I  wish  very  much  that  in 
my  case  my  parents  had  paid  less 
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attention  to  outdoor  sports  and  more 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  interesting 
me  in  books  and  to  encouraging  my 
taste  for  music  in  a  more  intelligent 
way  than  they  did.” 

When  he  tells  about  his  school  life 
the  reader  is  fascinated  and  charmed, 
though  if  he  be  an  American  he  wishes 
for  a  glossary  of  English  school  slang 
and  other  colloquialisms.  Mr.  Furniss 
in  his  delightfully  naive,  unstilted,  un¬ 
bookish,  sometimes  desultory  reminis¬ 
cences  falls  into  use  of  language  not 
accepted  in  the  rhetorics  :  “Our  practice 
of  having  three  or  four  students  to 
our  house  every  week,”  and  “Mrs.  — 
getting  on  for  eighty,”  to  quote  two 
examples  in  one  paragraph. 

In  his  eighteen  years  at  Ruskin 
College,  he  made  a  great  contribution 
to  education,  to  economics,  to  politics, 
to  life.  And  what  a  wife  he  has!  To 
him  she  is  everything,  a  true  help¬ 
meet,  a  companion,  a  fellow-laborer  in 
his  cause. 

His  trip  to  America  for  help  in 
recovery  of  sight  was  mostly  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  out  of  it  came  the 
suggestion  of  writing  this  book.  The 
reader  will  find  it  rewarding.  The 
reviewer  recommends  it  very  heartily 
to  blind  men  and  women,  to  educators 
and  to  parents  of  children  with  de¬ 
fective  sight. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

A.  A.  W.  B.  Proceedings 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1931  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  being 
prepared  for  publication  and  will  be 
ready  in  October.  Orders  may  be 
placed  with  Mr.  S.  K.  Ryan,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  price  will  be  $2.00. 


A  here  can  be 
no  question . . . 


that  this  deeply  moving,  autobio¬ 
graphical  narrative,  by  a  young 
French  artillery  lieutenant  perman¬ 
ently  blinded  in  1917  at  Chemin 
des  Dames,  is  a  unique  human 
document.  As  the  personal  record 
of  one  man’s  struggle  against  a 
dreadful  affliction  .  .  .  the  book  has 
a  striking  psychological  interest  and 
value.”— Ah  Y.  World-Telegram 

“An  inspiring  proof  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  attainable  ‘when  a  man 
begins  to  take  account  of  all  the 
resources  of  his  being.’  ” — New 
York  Times 


“A  human  document  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  ...  It  commands 
a  piercing  simplicity,  the  cool, 
gentle  voice  singing  in  the  dark.” 
— N.  Y.  Post 


“It  reveals  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  truly  noble  soul  whose  story 
is  so  charmingly  written  that  it 
arouses,  not  the  reader’s  pity,  but 
his  admiration  for  one  who  so  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  his  situation  that, 
in  spite  of  his  total  blindness,  he 
finished  his  course  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  with  honors  and  is 
now  a  state  engineer.”- — Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger 

“I  have  never  met  with  any¬ 
thing  more  touching,  more  impel¬ 
ling,  more  inspiring.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  more  splendid  showing  of 
resolution,  nobility  and  spiritual 
energy.” — M.  Eugene  Brieux 

THE  NIGHT'S 
CANDLES 

A  Blind  Soldier’s  Story 

By  RENE  ROY 
At  bookstores  $2.00 
The  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y. 
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Higgins,  V.  M . Gingerbread  Man.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Hill,  G.  L . Crimson  Roses.  6v.  CSL. 

Hindus,  Maurice  . Humanity  Uprooted.  6v.  NYPL. 

Howard,  H.  J . Ten  Weeks  with  Chinese  Bandits.  5v.  St.  LPL. 

Hughes,  Rupert  . The  Lovely  Liar.  CSL. 

Hurst,  Fannie  . A  President  is  Born.  llv.  Cincinnati  LS. 

Hutchinson,  V.  S . Candle-Light  Stories.  2v.  PIIB. 

Jacobs,  W.  W . A  Safety  Match.  PIIB. 

Jacobs,  W.  W . Fine  Feathers.  PIIB. 

James,  Will  . Lone  Cowboy.  8v.  NYPL. 

James,  William  . Selected  Papers  of  Philosophy.  5v.  LC. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Flying  with  Lindbergh.  4v.  Cleveland  PL. 

King,  Basil  . The  Spreading  Dawn.  4v.  Chicago  PL. 

Klein,  Charles  . The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  7v.  St.  LPL. 

Knight,  William  .  ....No  Room  in  the  Inn.  2v.  CSL. 

Kyne,  P.  B . The  Star  Spangled  Manner.  2v.  PIIB. 

La  Farge,  Oliver  . Laughing  Boy.  5v.  Chicago  PL. 

Lawton,  Mary . Stars  and  Scissors.  4v.  LC. 

Lewishohn,  Ludwig  . Stephen  Escott.  6v.  Chicago  PL. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . Silas  Bradford’s  Boy.  9v.  Chicago  PL. 

Little  Biographies  of  Great  Composers:  Taken  from  The  Etude.  2v.  Children’s  Library, 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Looker,  Earle  . The  White  House  Gang.  5v.  CSL. 

Lord,  Daniel  . When  Mary  Walked  the  Earth.  Chicago  PL. 

McCutcheon,  G.  B . Graustark.  7v.  St.  LPL. 

Meehan,  J.  P . The  Lady  of  the  Limberlost.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Miln,  L.  J . In  a  Shantung  Garden.  8v.  CSL. 

Moore,  Thomas . Life  of  Lord  Byron.  LC. 

Morris,  Joseph,  and 

St.  Claire  Adams . It  Can  Be  Done.  2v.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Newman,  L.  I . A  Creed  for  Us  Moderns  and  The  Power  of  Faith.  CSL. 

Norris,  Kathleen  . Noon.  2v.  CSL. 

Oppenheim,  E.  P . The  Illustrious  Prince.  6v.  St.  LPL. 

Papini,  Giovanni  . Life  of  Christ.  2v.  LC. 

Pertwee,  Roland  . Hell’s  Loose.  6v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Phelps,  W.  L . Happiness.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of 

Prussia,  Pa. 

Pyle,  Howard  . The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Renown, 

in  Nottinghamshire.  lOv.  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Quick,  Herbert  . The  Hawkeve.  12v.  Iowa  Library  Commission,  Library 

for  the  Blind.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Return  of  Alfred,  by  the  author  of  “Patricia  Brent,  Spinster.”  3v.  LC. 
Rinehart,  M.  R . Clara's  Little  Escapade.  CSL. 
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Roads,  Rivers  and  Races.  CSL. 

Rosman,  A.  G . Visitors  to  Hugo.  7v.  FLP. 

Rowland,  H.  C . Faked  Evidence.  3v.  St.  LPL. 

Salten,  Felix  . Bambi:  A  Life  in  the  Woods.  4v.  Virginia  School  for 

the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sanger,  (Mrs.)  M.  H . What  Every  Boy  and  Girl  Should  Know.  2v.  Cleveland 

PL 

Sass,  H.  R . Winged  Wolf.  State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw, 

Michigan. 

Sawyer,  Ruth  . Leerie.  2v.  St.  LPL. 

Scapini,  J.  G . A  Challenge  to  Darkness.  2v.  DPL. 

Shanks,  D.  C . As  They  Passed  Through  the  Port.  5v.  LC. 

Sha\y,  G.  B . Saint  Joan.  4v.  CSL. 

Shearon,  L.  N . The  Little  Mixer.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Staunton,  Va. 

Sheen,  F.  J . The  Life  of  All  Living,  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  3v.  Xavier 

Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  C. 

Showalter,  W.  J . Exploring  the  Wonders  of  the  Insect  World.  CSL. 

Showalter,  W.  J . The  Lure  of  Lima,  the  City  of  Kings.  CSL. 

Sizoo,  J.  R . Sermons,  v.l.  Pagan  Values,  v.2.  Deep  River,  v.3.  God’s 

Aristocrat,  v.4.  Does  Christ  Satisfy.  Full  Gospel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Free  Circulating  Library, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

Slattery,  C.  L . In  Time  of  Sorrow.  2v.  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Co.  for 

the  Blind,  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 

Smith,  F.  H . Peter.  ,10v.  CSL. 

Thompson,  Sylvia  . The  Battle  of  the  Horizons.  7v.  St.  LPL. 

Tiernan,  (Mrs.)  F.  C.  F.  ..A  Little  Maid  of  Arcady.  4v.  PUB. 

Turgenev,  Ivan  . Smoke.  5v.  NYPL. 

Van  Dine,  S.  S . The  Benson  Murder  Case.  7v.  Salt  Lake  City  Public 

Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Van  Dine,  S.  S . The  Canarv  Murder  Case.  8v.  CPL.  6v.  NYPL.  7v. 

DPL.  7v.  LC.  6v.  Portland,  Oregon,  PL.  8v.  St.  LPL. 

Van  Dusen,  W.  I . Exploring  the  Maya  with  Lindbergh.  CSL. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . Ships  and  Havens.  CSL. 

Walpole,  Hugh  . Wintersmoon.  12v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Wallace,  Lewis  . The  Boy’s  Ben  Hur.  llv.  PIIB. 

Wee  Wisdom,  Poems  by  Various  Authors.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Wee  Wisdom,  Selections  from  Some  Rhymes  for  Children.  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Wharton,  Edith  . The  Children.  7v.  LC. 

White,  S.  E . The  Long  Rifle.  2v.  DPL. 

Wickersham,  G.  W . The  World  Court.  LC.  St.  LPL. 

Widdemer,  Margaret  ....Rose  Garden  Husband.  3v.  LC. 

Wilder,  Thornton  . The  Woman  of  Andros.  2v.  CSL.  2v.  DPL. 

Wilstach,  Paul  . Jefferson’s  Little  Mountain.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 

ties,  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wisehart,  M.  K . A  Close  Look  at  the  World’s  Greatest  Thinker.  CSL. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G . The  Best  Seller.  NYAB. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G . Fish  Preferred.  8v.  NYAB. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G . The  Small  Bachelor.  7v.  Texas  SL. 

Wood,  Junius  B . Flying  the  World’s  Longest  Air-Mail  Route.  CSL. 

Wright,  H.  B . Their  Yesterdays.  5v.  NYSL. 

Zweig,  Arnold  . The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa.  12v.  CSL. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER,  1931 

Addams,  Jane.  Second  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  5v.  621p.  cl930.  $16.05 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Andress,  Annie  Turner  and  Andress,  J.  Mace.  A  Journey  to  Health  Land.  5v. 

204p.  cl924.  Gr.l.  $5.50.  Ginn  and  Co.;  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Bailey,  Temple.  Mistress  Anne.  2v.  502p.  cl917.  $6.00.  Grossett  &  Dunlap, 

New  York.  C.P.H. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day.  lv.  76p.  cl910. 

$2.20.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Browning,  Robert.  Selected  Poems  from  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  2v.  $2.00. 

A.R.C. 

Burroughs,  Elizabeth.  Irene  of  Tundra  Towers.  4v.  422p.  cl928.  $12.65.  Double¬ 

day,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Byrd,  Richard.  Little  America.  4v.  920p.  cl930.  $12.25.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York.  U.B.P. 

Cady,  H.  Emilie.  Finding  the  Christ  in  Ourselves.  27p.  $0.35.  Unity  School  of 

Christianity.  A.P.H. 

Caldwell,  Otis  W.  and  Slosson,  Edwin  E.  Science  Remaking  the  World.  4v.  509p„ 

cl913.  $13.10.  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

The  Children’s  Bible.  2v.  1 5 1  p .  cl924.  Gr.l.  $4.35.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Cobb,  Bertha  B.  and  Cobb,  Ernest.  Arlo.  2v.  175p.  cl 9 1 5.  $4.85.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Couzens,  Reginald  C.  Stories  of  the  Months  and  Days.  2v.  192p.  $5.25.  Fred¬ 

erick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Dwell,  Fletcher  and  Arnold,  E.  E.  A  Second  Book  in  Algebra.  (Enlarged  Edition). 
8v.  962p.  cl926.  $30.00.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  5v.  603p.  cl922.  $18.10. 

Century  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
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Ford,  Julia  Ellsworth.  Pan  and  Santa  Claus,  lv.  21p.  $0.50.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 

Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  Off  the  Rocks.  2v.  206p.  cl906.  $5.15.  The  Sunday  School 

Times  Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 

....The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  2v.  172p.  cl905.  $5.50.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 

Chicago.  C.P.H. 

....The  Fisherman’s  Saint.  2v.  47p.  cl930.  $1.00.  C.P.PI. 

Grey,  Zane.  Sunset  Pass.  5v.  557p.  cl931.  $16.75.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

C.P.H. 

Hague,  Elizabeth  F.  Studies  in  Conduct,  with  Character  Case  Conferences.  lOv. 
$10.00.  A.R.C. 

Hart,  Joseph  K.  Social  Life  and  Institutions.  (An  Elementary  Study  of  Society). 

5v.  710p.  cl924.  $17.90.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

Harrington,  H.  F.  Chats  on  Feature  Writing.  5v.  llllp.  cl929.  $15.00.  Harper 

&  Bros.,  New  York.  B.I.A. 

Hemon,  Louis.  Marie  Chapdelaine.  (Translation  by  W.  H.  Blake).  2v.  278p. 
cl924.  $7.05.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hill,  Helen  and  Maxwell,  Violet.  Charlie  and  His  Coast  Guards.  2v.  170p.  cl925. 

Gr.l.  $4.75.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....Charlie  and  His  Friends.  2v.  170p.  cl927.  Gr.l.  $4.75.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  A.P.H. 

....Charlie  and  His  Puppy  Bingo,  lv.  140p.  cl923.  Gr.l.  $3.55.  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....Charlie  and  His  Surprise  Plouse.  2v.  204p.  cl926.  $5.50.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  A.P.H. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.  A  Child’s  History  of  the  World.  5v.  505p.  cl924.  $11.60.  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Jeans,  Sir  James.  Mysterious  Universe.  2v.  255p.  cl930.  $6.55.  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York.  A.P.H. 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington.  Scattergood  Baines  (Chapter  I-IV).  lv.  192p.  cl921. 

$2.00.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  A.P.PI. 

Larrimore,  Lida.  The  Wagon  and  the  Star.  4v.  447p.  cl929.  $13.45.  Macrae, 
Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 

....Mulberry  Square.  2v.  402p.  cl930.  $6.00.  Macrae,  Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

C.P.H. 

Maguire,  Emma.  Two  Little  Indians.  3v.  142p.  cl923.  Gr.l.  $4.20.  A.  Flana¬ 
gan  Co.,  Chicago.  A.P.H. 

Maltby,  Ethel  H.  and  Firman,  S.  G.  Winston  Companion  Readers,  First  Reader. 
2v.  143p.  cl923.  $3.65.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

McConkey,  James.  ^Jacob’s  Struggle.  29p.  Silver  Publishing  Society,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  A.P.H. 

.  ...*Lame  Feet.  Silver  Publishing  Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.P.H. 

.  ...*The  Eternal  Life.  23p.  Silver  Publishing  Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.P.H. 
Millikan,  Robert  A.  Science  and  the  New  Civilization,  lv.  194p.  cl930.  $3.00. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  U.B.P. 


*Write  to  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Y.M.C.A.  Building,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  if  you  wish  to  borrow  this  book. 
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Olmstead,  Everett  Ward  and  Barton,  Francis  Brown.  Elementary  French  Reader 
(With  Exercises  and  Vocabulary).  5v.  654p.  cl920.  $16.75.  Elenry  Holt 

and  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller.  Prince  and  Rover  of  Cloverfield  Farm.  lv.  81p.  cl921. 

$2.30.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Rohmer,  Sax.  The  Insidious  Dr.  Fu  Manchu.  44v.  477p.  cl913.  $17.25.  McBride 

Nast  and  Co.,  New  York.  P.P.S. 

Sandford,  William  Phillips  and  Yeager,  William  Hayes.  Successful  Speaking  (A 
Text  for  Secondary  Schools).  3v.  351p.  cl927.  $9.15.  Thomas  Nelson 

and  Sons.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Scapini,  J.  Georges.  A  Challenge  to  Darkness,  lv.  172p.  cl929.  $2.75.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Stetson,  Harlan  True.  Man  and  the  Stars.  3v.  360p.  cl930.  $9.35.  Whittlesey 

House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Tomkins,  Rev.  Lloyd  W.,  D.D.  (As  published  in  Living  Church).  Daily  Bible 
Studies,  Volume  II.  lv.  173p.  $2.55.  The  Morehouse  Publishing  Co., 

A.P.H. 

Tufts,  James  H.  The  Real  Business  of  Living.  7v.  841p.  cl919.  $21.85.  Plenry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Williams,  Suzanne  R.  Knitting  Directions.  2v.  $2.00.  A.R.C. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  Exit.  4v.  373p.  cl930.  $11.20.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New 
York.  C.P.H. 

Correction 

In  the  September,  1930,  Booklist  of  Braille  Books,  the  title  For  the  Honor  and 

Glory  of  France,  by  Mrs.  Esther  Birdsall  Darling,  was  credited  to  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  book  was  embossed  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America. 

The  Outlook  regrets  the  error. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
held  on  Thursday,  October  29,  at 
the  Foundation  offices  in  New  York 
City,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York 
City;  Vice-President,  Miss  Pru¬ 
dence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Over¬ 
brook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  Treasurer,  Herbert  H.  White, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  These  offi¬ 
cers,  together  with  H.  R.  Latimer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  as  mem¬ 
ber  at  large,  constitute  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Foundation. 

Included  in  the  order  of  business 
transacted  at  the  meeting  were  the 
annual  reports  of  President  M.  C. 
Migel,  Treasurer  Herbert  H.  White, 
Executive  Director  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
and  Field  Director  Charles  B. 
Hayes.  Certain  amendments  to  the 


By-Laws  of  the  Foundation  were 
considered  and  adopted.  A  pamphlet 
will  soon  be  issued  giving  the  By- 
Laws  as  revised. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  held  its  sec¬ 
ond  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
from  October  26  to  31,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Missouri  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  and  organized 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Over  15,000  people 
visited  the  headquarters. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania,  also  held 
a  week  for  the  blind,  organized  by 
the  Foundation  and  launched  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

New  Member  of  Foundation  Staff 

Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  as  Assistant  Director,  is 
already  known  to  many  workers  for 
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the  blind  through  his  connection 
with  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  his  father,  Mr.  Francis 
Eber  Palmer,  is  Superintendent,  and 
through  his  attendance  at  conventions 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  A.A.I.B. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of  Grin¬ 
ned  College  and  holds  an  M.A.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Entering  the  teaching  profession  in 
1919,  he  advanced  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Vinton  (Iowa)  High 
School  and  later  to  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
same  city,  positions  which  afforded 
him  considerable  administrative  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mrs.  Palmer  is  also  known  to 
many  workers  in  this  field,  having 
been  before  her  marriage  a  teacher 
in  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

Braille  Outlook 

Requests  for  the  first  issue  of  the 
braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  num¬ 
bered  749,  a  figure  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  sightless 
readers. 

The  publication  of  the  Outlook  in 
braille  was  undertaken  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  as  an  experiment,  but  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  it  will  probably 
be  possible  to  continue  this  edition. 

Survey  in  Tennessee 

At  the  request  of  Captain  Richard 
H.  Lyle,  Commissioner  of  Institutions 
in  Tennessee,  and  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Frank  Morton  and  Mr. 
D.  M.  Coleman,  of  the  Tennessee 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
activities  of  this  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 


New  Jersey  Survey 

The  Foundation  is  co-operating  with 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  a  survey  of  the  blind  in  Hud¬ 
son  County,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  completeness  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  register. 

Guide  Dogs  Permitted  in 
Railway  Coaches 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
recently  announced  that  it  will  per¬ 
mit  blind  persons  to  travel  in  the 
regular  day  coaches  accompanied 
by  their  guide  dogs  without  any 
extra  charge.  The  passenger  travel¬ 
ing  with  such  a  dog  must  present 
an  identification  certificate  issued  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  certify  the  dog  as 
having  been  trained  by  a  recognized 
training  agency. 

Any  person  wishing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  special  arrangement 
should  make  application  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 

World  Conference  Reports 
in  Braille 

The  Rapporteurs’  Reports  which 
summarize  the  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  held  last  April, 
have  been  put  into  braille.  The 
braille  copy  will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to  subscribers  to  the  braille 
edition  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  non-subscribers  for  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents.  Orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Uniform  Braille  for  the  English-Speaking  World? 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin* 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


DURING  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  in 
April  of  this  year,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  informal  discussion  among 
the  American  and  British  delegates 
regarding  the  possibility  of  getting 
some  agreement  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  upon  a  braille  code  which 
would  be  universal  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  At  least 
two  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Americans  to  discuss  how  far  they 
would  be  willing  to  go  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  grade  two  for  use  in 
books  for  adults. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  these 
conferences  were  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  other  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind.  While  no  official 
action  was  taken,  it  seemed  evident 
that  a  very  liberal  spirit  existed 
among  workers  for  the  blind  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  gave 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  even¬ 
tually  some  agreement  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  which  would  make  an  inter¬ 
change  of  books  published  in 
England  and  the  United  States 
practicable. 


It  was  felt  by  most  of  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  discussion  that  all 
should  be  willing  to  make  rather 
large  concessions  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  degree  of  uniformity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  an  end  to  the  shameful 
duplication  of  books  for  adults,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  An  interchange  between 
these  two  nations  would  not  only 
avoid  duplication  but  would  broad¬ 
en  the  market  for  books  published, 
thus  reducing  unit  cost  to  all. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  in 
November,  1929,  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uniform  Type  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  joint  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.W.B. 
working  with  the  Foundation.  This 
Committee  consists  of : 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager, 
Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark 
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Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City 

together  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  ex-officio. 

This  Committee  held  a  meeting 
at  Overbrook  on  March  27,  1931,  to 
discuss  the  entire  subject.  At  that 
meeting,  among  other  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  following  were  adopted : 

1.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  that  grade  one  and  a  half 
shall  not  be  disturbed  so  far  as 
its  use  in  school  textbooks  is 
concerned. 

2.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  joint  committee 
of  British  and  Americans  be 
appointed  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  finding 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  the 
two  systems  closer  together. 

After  the  British  and  American 
delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
had  held  a  joint  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  uniform  type,  the  head 
of  the  British  delegation  asked  the 
Americans  present  to  get  together 
and  draw  up  a  tentative  statement 
of  their  views  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  this  could  not  be  done  offi¬ 
cially,  but  for  the  sake  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  by  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  from  both 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire,  a  group  of  the  American 
delegates  and  guests  met  and  drew 


up  the  following  resolutions  as 
forming  a  basis  for  discussions: 

Be  It  Resolved: 

1.  That  the  principle  be  laid 
down  that  grade  one  and  a  half 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  system 
in  which  all  educational  mate¬ 
rial  for  children  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  published. 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  since  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advanced  American  read¬ 
ers  desire  a  more  highly  con¬ 
tracted  system,  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system  should  be 
made  for  their  use. 

3.  That  these  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  have  due  consideration 
for  the  extension  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  highly  contracted  system 
of  the  educational  values  defi¬ 
nitely  introduced  into  grade  one 
and  a  half. 

4.  That  the  use  of  the  capital 
sign  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
properly  authorized  authorities 
in  the  respective  countries. 

Later  the  British  delegates  and 
guests  considered  these  resolutions 
and  agreed  to  lay  the  matter  before 
their  associates  in  Great  Britain 
upon  their  return  home. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  matter  of  a  uniform 
code  for  the  English-speaking  world 
would  be  of  far  more  interest  to 
adults  than  to  school  children. 
Juvenile  literature,  especially  of  the 
text-book  variety,  published  in  the 
United  States,  is  of  very  little  serv¬ 
ice  to  British  school  children,  and 
vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
any  book  of  especial  interest  to 
adults,  whether  published  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  is 
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equally  serviceable  wherever  Eng¬ 
lish  is  read. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  adults, 
who  are  the  ones  really  most  af¬ 
fected  by  any  such  movement, 
may  be  able  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  intelligently,  recent  issues  of 
the  braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind ,  the  American  Review  for 
the  Blind ,  as  well  as  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  are  including  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  grade  two  contractions.  These 
contractions  will  doubtless  be  in¬ 
creased  from  issue  to  issue  so  that 
the  general  reader  will  soon  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  braille  grade  two. 

Furthermore,  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
people  throughout  the  middle  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
discuss  this  and  other  subjects  of 
especial  interest  to  thoughful  sight¬ 
less  people  of  mature  years. 

On  October  30  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  held 
an  all-day  meeting  at  the  offices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Those  present  were:  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Bryan,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  (Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  A.A.W.B.),  with 
Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Chief  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Toronto, 
as  an  especially  invited  guest  and 
consultant.  At  this  meeting  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  was  discussed  with 
great  frankness  and  in  detail.  A 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to 


draw  up  proposals  to  be  submitted 
for  consideration  by  the  projected 
joint  committee  of  British  and 
Americans. 

We  are  told  that  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Committee 
held  a  meeting  on  October  23  to 
discuss  this  subject.  As  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  no  word  has  been  received  from 
England  as  to  what  decisions  were 
reached  at  this  meeting. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  recently  been  conducting 
some  studies  to  determine  with 
more  certainty  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  various  word  and  part  word 
signs  as  well  as  of  abbreviations,  in 
order  that  the  Joint  Committee,  if 
it  is  appointed,  may  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  data  upon  which  to 
begin  work  immediately. 

Fortunately,  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  two  volumes  of  the  Teacher's 
Word  Book,  of  10,000  and  20,000 
words  respectively,  are  of  inestimable 
assistance  in  this  investigation.  These 
two  books,  especially  the  latter,  are  the 
results  of  word  counts  which  he  and 
others  conducted,  including  several 
million  words  from  over  200  sources, 
representing  almost  every  class  and 
style  of  literature.  Thorndike’s  purpose 
was  to  select  the  20,000  most  im¬ 
portant  words  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  stressed  in  teaching 
spelling.  Each  word  has  been  given 
an  index  indicating  its  relative  im¬ 
portance  judged  both  by  frequency 
of  recurrence  and  by  range  of  usage 
over  a  large  selection  of  material. 

As  the  Committee  studied  braille 
grade  two,  two  points  stood  out 
quite  clearly:  First,  that  the  large 
number  of  contractions  and  abbre¬ 
viations  used  by  the  British  are  not 
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as  formidable  to  the  learner  as 
might  at  first  appear,  because  of  the 
self-evident  nature  of  many  of  the 
signs;  and  second,  that  while  grade 
two  has  certain  characteristics 
which  have  been  seriously  objected 
to  by  Americans,  these  objection¬ 
able  features  can  be  readily  removed 
without  doing  undue  violence  to  the 
system  from  the  British  standpoint. 

To  illustrate  the  high  degree  of 
learning  ease  of  many  of  the  signs, 
we  might  mention  only  a  few ;  for 
example,  the  student  need  be  told 
but  once  that  “abv”  signifies 
“above”;  “rev,”  “receive”;  “pd,” 
“paid”;  “grt,”  “great,”  etc. 

The  Committee  believes  that  a 
group  of  open-minded  British  and 
Americans  may,  in  a  very  short 
time,  agree  upon  certain  elimina¬ 
tions  and  substitutions  which  will 
make  grade  two  braille  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  system  for  the  adult  reader 
from  every  standpoint.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  ap¬ 
propriating  $100,000  annually  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  books  for 
the  adult  blind  and  the  recent  ten¬ 
dency  to  expand  the  production  of 
the  British  plants  make  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  British  and  American 
braille  systems,  especially  for  adults, 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  report  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uniform  Type  was  made 
at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 


A.A.W.B.,  whereupon  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  many  books  of  scienti¬ 
fic,  of  literary  and  of  reference  value 
are  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
entire  English-speaking  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  such 
books  published  in  raised  type  for 
the  blind  must  always  be  extremely 
limited;  and 

Whereas,  blind  people  must  de¬ 
pend  for  the  publication  of  such 
books  either  upon  public  funds  or 
private  philanthropy ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Association  that  every 
reasonable  measure  should  be  taken 
to  conserve  the  money  available  for 
such  purposes  by  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion  and  arranging  for  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  embossing  of  such 
books;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that 
this  Association  recommends  that  all 
efforts  consistent  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  American  readers  be 
made  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
possible  interchange  of  books  among 
the  English-speaking  countries. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  A.A.I.B. 
will  also  allow  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  at  their  meeting 
next  June.  We  should  especially 
appreciate  hearing  from  our  readers 
personally  as  to  their  views  regard¬ 
ing  a  uniform  type  to  be  used  in 
adult  reading  material  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world. 


HELEN  KELLER 
By  Hans-Albrecht  Harrach,  Sculptor 


Presentation  of  Bust  of  Helen  Keller 


ON  Thursday  afternoon,  October 
29,  a  marble  bust  of  Helen  Keller 
was  presented  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  its 
President,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel.  The  bust 
is  the  work  of  Count  Hans-Albrecht 
Harrach,  of  Munich,  Germany,  and 
is  an  excellent  marble  reproduction 
of  the  features  of  Miss  Keller. 

The  occasion  of  the  presentation 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  ceremony  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  representatives  of  different 
agencies  working  for  the  blind  in 
and  near  New  York  City,  and  also 
by  invited  friends  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  An  informal  tea  followed. 


The  presentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  School  Experimen¬ 
tation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mr.  Migel.  Miss 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice-President, 
presided,  while  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Secretary,  accepted  the  gift  for  the 
Foundation.  The  formal  program 
was  concluded  by  a  graceful  speech 
by  Miss  Keller. 

The  event  was  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
gift,  made  possible  through  the  in¬ 
terest  and  good  will  of  its  President, 
will  be  carefully  preserved. 


The  Significance  of  Eye  Diagnosis  in  Home 

Teachers’  Social  Case  Work 

By  Grace  S.  Harper 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


THE  functions  and  duties  of  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  have  broad¬ 
ened  in  scope  during  the  past  few 
years  and  in  many  communities  home 
teachers  are  in  reality  social  service 
workers  acting  as  specialists  to  the 
blind.  This  development  corresponds 
to  the  general  recognition  of  need  for 
social  service  in  other  fields.  When 
discussing  the  medical  aspects  of  this 
work,  I  shall  be  referring  to  home 
teaching  as  carried  on  in  states  and 
localities  where  the  teacher  is  a  social 
worker  and  also  gives  instruction  to 
supplement  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
individual. 

Knowledge  of  the  Eye  Condition  Is 
Essential  to  a  Social  Plan 

In  the  early  development  of  organ¬ 
ized  social  work,  little  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  health  as  a  factor  in  ad¬ 
justing  social  problems.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves 
when  aid  is  needed  have  their  origin 
in  disease  and  poor  health.  And  so, 
in  cases  of  eye  trouble  with  attending 
social  and  economic  complications,  an 
early  diagnosis  may  prevent  further 
loss  of  sight  or  may  result  in  restored 
vision  through  treatment  or  operation. 
Systemic  treatment  may  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease  or  eliminate  sources 


of  infection  which  are  causing  the 
eye  condition.  This  necessitates  a  med¬ 
ical  report  giving  diagnosis,  cause,  de¬ 
gree  of  vision  and  prognosis,  and  the 
eye  physician’s  recommendations  be¬ 
fore  an  intelligent  plan  can  be  made. 

A  Routine  Eye  Examination  Advisable 

In  state-wide  work  for  the  blind  the 
home  teacher  frequently  makes  the 
first  contact  with  the  individual.  With¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  eye  condition  she 
may  do  irreparable  harm  by  assuming 
that  it  is  permanent  and  proceeding  to 
give  instruction ;  through  her  ignor¬ 
ance  she  may  contribute  to  a  state  of 
blindness  or  near  blindness  by  omitting 
to  secure  the  necessary  examination 
and  advice  which  might  lead  to  better 
vision. 

A  child  was  recently  reported  as 
blind  and  in  need  of  special  schooling. 
When  this  information  was  received 
by  the  home  teacher  the  child  was 
unquestionably  blind,  and  had  not  a 
medical  report  been  secured  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  routine,  arrangements  for  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  blind  child  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  made  and  a  permanent 
condition  of  blindness  established.  The 
medical  report  gave  a  diagnosis  of 
interstitial  keratitis  with  a  history 
of  improvement  under  anti-syphilitic 
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treatment.  The  mother  had  failed  to 
return  the  child  for  continued  treat¬ 
ment  and  vision  had  again  deteriorated 
to  light  perception  only.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  regular  treatment  for  the  second 
time  this  child  was  able  to  return  to 
the  public  school.  Follow-up  care  was 
important  in  this  case. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  true 
in  many  cases  of  adults  having  eye 
trouble  due  to  specific  origin.  When 
anti-luetic  treatment  was  given,  eye¬ 
sight  improved.  How  reprehensible  it 
would  have  been  in  such  cases  not  to 
have  obtained  an  eye  diagnosis  and  the 
advice  of  an  eye  physician  which 
meant  improvement  of  vision!  Home 
teachers  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
even  though  blindness  may  be  total 
and  irreparable,  when  due  to  a  specific 
origin,  a  general  physical  examination 
including  blood  tests  should  be  made 
and  that  recommendations  for  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  carefully  carried  out  to 
arrest  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
Here  again,  it  is  frequently  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  eye  condition  which  gives 
the  first  indication  of  need  for  pre¬ 
ventive  care. 

Dangers  Through  Procedures  Without 
Knowledge  of  Eye  Condition 

Unless  a  medical  report  is  obtained 
as  a  routine  measure,  cases  can  easily 
slip  by  with  various  explanations. 
When  a  person  has  been  blind  for  a 
great  many  years,  a  home  teacher  may 
readily  accept  his  statement  that  he 
has  been  to  many  eye  specialists  who 
have  said  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
In  such  cases  an  eye  examination  may 
reveal  an  operable  condition.  Recently 
a  man  with  cataracts,  who  had  been 
blind  for  many  years,  had  been  helped 
by  an  organization  over  an  extended 


period  of  time.  On  application  for 
assistance  from  the  State  another  ex¬ 
amination  was  required  and  a  medical 
report  obtained.  A  few  days  later  an 
operation  was  performed  and  in  two 
months  this  man  had  useful  vision  with 
glasses.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  have  been  helped 
at  an  earlier  date  if  the  worker  had 
realized  the  need  for  a  medical  report 
before  giving  assistance. 

Partial  Vision;  Educational  and 
Economic  Plans 

A  large  number  of  the  cases  referred 
to  an  organization  for  the  blind  are 
persons  having  partial  vision.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  a  condition  of 
blindness,  in  its  educational  or  eco¬ 
nomic  application,  solely  on  a  degree 
of  vision,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  eye  condition  and  the  limitations 
imposed  in  relation  to  education  and 
self-support.  Without  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  significance  of  these  factors 
a  home  teacher  cannot  work  intelli¬ 
gently.  Whereas  a  schoolchild  with 
defective  vision  may  need  special 
school  facilities,  an  adult  having  the 
same  limitations  of  sight  may,  with  a 
proper  selection  of  work,  be  able  to 
enter  the  industrial  field  in  competition 
with  the  fully  sighted. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
segregating  children  or  adults  as  blind 
if  there  is  sufficient  vision  for  them  to 
be  regarded  as  sighted  persons  having 
a  visual  handicap.  The  mental  view¬ 
point  is  very  different  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  practical  sight  should  be  protected 
against  being  taught  to  live  as  blind 
people  when  this  is  not  necessary. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
children  with  partial  vision  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  with  such  aids  as  are  pro- 
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vided  in  sight-saving  classes  or  the  use 
of  Clear  Type  textbooks.  This  group 
includes  children  having  20/100  vision 
or  better,  where  the  eye  condition  is 
not  a  progressive  one  and  the  field  of 
vision  is  not  seriously  limited.  Chil¬ 
dren  having  less  than  20/100  vision 
may,  or  may  not,  need  to  be  educated 
in  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  eye  diagnosis,  field 
of  vision  and  prognosis. 

Recently  a  local  children’s  agent 
asked  the  co-operation  of  a  home 
teacher  to  send  a  child  having  20/100 
vision  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  As 
the  eye  physician  was  consulted  and  as 
his  report  gave  no  limitation  of  field 
of  vision  or  progressive  condition  in¬ 
volved,  this  child  was  entered  in  a 
sight-saving  class  in  the  district. 

No  decision  can  be  made  as  to  how 
much  a  child  with  defective  vision  can 
use  its  sight,  without  full  knowledge 
of  the  diagnosis  and  advice  from  an 
eye  physician.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  a  child  may  have  limited  vision 
and  can  use  it  to  the  utmost  without 
detriment.  Another  child  may  have 
a  much  higher  degree  of  vision  and 
yet  it  may  be  unsafe  to  use  that 
vision  by  close  application.  A  diag¬ 
nosis  of  myopia,  for  instance,  requires 
a  detailed  medical  report  as  to  whether 
the  myopia  is  progressive  and,  if  so, 
how  rapidly  sight  has  deteriorated  over 
a  period  of  time.  Another  illustration 
may  be  of  interest  here.  Recently  a 
school  nurse  referred  two  boys  who 
were  attending  district  school.  Both 
had  fair  vision.  An  eye  examination 
was  secured  with  the  result  that  one 
boy  was  found  to  have  myopia,  not 
progressive.  This  boy  was  fitted  with 
glasses  and  returned  to  school  with  no 


danger  of  hurting  his  sight.  The  other 
boy  had  progressive  myopia  and  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  admission  to  a 
special  school  for  the  blind.  These  two 
children  demonstrate  the  need  of  a 
carefully  considered  diagnosis  with 
prognosis  by  an  eye  physician. 

Opportunities  in  the  Field  of 
Prevention 

A  home  teacher  has  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  field  of  prevention 
especially  where  potential  loss  of  sight 
is  not  appreciated.  She  can  explain  the 
meaning  of  strabismus  (“cross-eyes”) 
to  parents  and  can  warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  loss  of  sight  unless  it  is 
corrected.  By  so  doing  she  can  usu¬ 
ally  convince  them  of  the  need  for  an 
eye  physician’s  advice  and  that  glasses 
be  worn  faithfully  when  recommended. 

In  cases  of  eye  injury  a  home 
teacher  should  know  the  possible  out¬ 
come  of  affecting  the  uninjured  eye, 
in  order  to  impress  parents  or  adults 
with  the  necessity  for  an  eye  exam¬ 
ination.  Parents  frequently  resent  and 
disregard  the  advice  of  an  eye  phy¬ 
sician  that  an  injured  eye  which  is 
sightless  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  save  the  good  eye.  The  dangers  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  cases  of 
perforating  eye  injuries  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  by  the  layman.  A 
home  teacher  can  interpret  conditions 
and  through  patient  effort  can  fre¬ 
quently  bring  about  a  more  reasonable 
attitude  in  this  connection,  especially 
when  her  experience  has  brought  her 
in  contact  with  blind  persons  who  have 
needlessly  lost  their  sight  through  sym¬ 
pathetic  ophthalmia  following  injury. 

Knowledge  of  an  eye  injury  to  a 
child  or  an  adult  acts  as  an  SOS  to 
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the  home  teacher,  who  should  at  once 
visit  and  secure  full  information  and 
an  immediate  eye  examination  if  such 
has  not  been  made.  Occasionally,  when 
parents  refuse  the  advice  of  an  eye 
physician  that  an  injured  eye  which  is 
sightless  should  be  removed,  the  home 
teacher  must  present  the  case  to  a 
County  Children’s  Judge  who  may 
order  surgical  treatment  on  grounds 
of  neglect.  It  is  readily  understood 
that  it  is  only  when  advised  by  an 
eye  physician  of  the  damaging  results 
which  may  occur  in  such  cases  that 
home  teachers  are  in  a  position  to 
present  the  matter  strongly  to  parents 
or  individuals. 

Economic  Loss  of  Home 
Teacher's  Time 

When  a  home  teacher  proceeds 
with  instruction  in  braille  or  hand  oc¬ 
cupation  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  eye  condition,  she  not  only  risks 
the  loss  of  a  possible  opportunity  to 
help  her  pupil  medically,  but  if  her 
pupil  proves  later  not  to  be  suitable 
for  instruction,  she  also  defers  service 
to  those  who  may  need  her  elsewhere. 
Occasionally  a  home  teacher  feels  so 
sure  of  her  source  of  reference  that  she 
proceeds  with  instruction  and  awaits 
the  medical  report,  only  to  find  later 
that  her  pupil  has  good  vision  and  that 
other  factors  have  been  responsible  for 
the  case  being  referred.  One  could 
cite  many  instances  of  this  kind.  Not 
long  ago  a  home  teacher  was  asked 
to  give  instruction  in  braille  to  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  well-equipped  modern  hos¬ 
pital.  She  proceeded,  at  the  same  time 
reporting  to  the  office  that  she  had  re¬ 
quested  a  medical  report  and  would 
forward  it  as  soon  as  received.  This 


patient  had  been  given  six  lessons 
when  the  eye  diagnosis  was  known. 
He  had  perfect  vision  in  one  eye  but 
due  to  a  nervous  condition  the  doctor 
thought  it  best  for  him  not  to  use  his 
sight  for  a  while.  When  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  were  confirmed  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  attend¬ 
ing  physician  he  replied,  with  many 
apologies,  that  in  spite  of  vision  re¬ 
maining  good  he  had  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  thing  for 
this  patient  to  know  how  to  read  braille 
to  take  up  his  mind.  As  there  was  a 
good  Occupational  Therapy  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  hospital,  this  patient  was 
better  cared  for  as  a  result  of  the 
change.  Not  only  was  this  an  un¬ 
economic  use  of  the  services  of  the 
home  teacher  but  it  was  not  wise  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  patient  on 
possible  loss  of  sight. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  eye  phy¬ 
sicians  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  educational  and  social  disposition 
of  a  case  when  not  familiar  with  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  educational  field, 
such  as  sight  conservation  classes  and 
the  use  of  Clear  Type  textbooks.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  a  special  school  for  the 
blind  for  a  child  with  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  vision  is  frequently  recommended. 
Teachers  may  help  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  progressive  education 
for  these  handicapped  children  about 
whom  they  consult  with  the  eye  phy¬ 
sician  when  his  medical  report  with 
recommendations  is  received. 

Then  again  a  case  may  be  referred 
where  a  mental  condition  has  been 
overlooked  and  lack  of  progress  attri¬ 
buted  to  defective  sight.  Take  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  was  given  eight 
lessons  in  handwork  and  was  found 
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to  be  unable  to  co-ordinate.  A  mental 
examination  was  arranged  for  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  an  eye  examination.  She 
was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  to 
have  practical  vision.  How  wasteful 
it  was  to  try  to  teach  her  when  an 
earlier  eye  examination  would  have  re¬ 
vealed  practical  vision  and  the  mental 
condition  would  have  been  more  read¬ 
ily  appreciated !  This  case  cost  the 
State  about  $10.00  a  lesson  including 
railway  fares  for  teacher  and  guide. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  a  report 
comes  from  a  home  teacher  who  vis¬ 
ited  a  woman  who  had  asked  to  be 
taught  braille,  stating  that  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  blindness — that  she  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  glau¬ 
coma  and  vision  in  the  other  was  fail¬ 
ing  rapidly.  A  medical  report  from 
one  of  the  most  prominent  eye  phy¬ 
sicians  in  New  York  City  shows  that 
in  her  right  eye  vision  is  practically 
normal  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  serious  eye  condition.  Evidently, 
this  woman  thinks  that  because  the 
sight  in  one  eye  is  lost,  she  must  ex¬ 
pect  total  blindness.  She  even  asked 
about  a  home  for  the  blind  so  that  she 
might  observe  how  people  manage 
without  sight.  The  home  teacher  has 
a  mission  in  this  case — to  change  the 
mental  outlook  of  this  woman  and  to 
relieve  her  anxiety;  at  the  same  time 
advising  her  to  have  periodic  eye  ex¬ 
aminations  as  a  preventive  measure. 

Eye  Conferences  Increase  Efficiency 

In  this  brief  space  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
eye  conditions  which  home  teachers 
should  understand.  Trachoma,  phlyc¬ 
tenular  keratitis,  iritis,  glaucoma,  ret¬ 
initis  pigmentosa  and  optic  atrophy  are 

’The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 


diseases  which  are  most  disastrous  to 
vision.  Annual  conferences  at  which 
home  teachers  may  be  addressed  by 
eye  physicians  who  explain  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  non-technical  language  are 
most  helpful,  especially  when  teachers 
may  ask  questions  and  present  cases 
which  they  have  to  deal  with.  An 
understanding  of  the  significance  of 
eye  diseases  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  medical-social  work  which  is  now 
being  done  by  the  New  York  State 
home  teachers,  as  the  result  of  spe¬ 
cial  instruction  during  the  past  six 
years,  contrasts  amazingly  with  the 
work  of  former  years.  It  must  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  work  prior 
to  that  time  was  haphazard  from  this 
standpoint. 

Professional  Training  in  Social 
Service  Work 

Because  of  the  opinion  held  in  some 
states  that  home  teachers  should  have 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  social  case 
work  in  order  to  serve  intelligently, 
many  states  are  sending  blind  students 
to  the  Home  Teachers’  Training 
Course  under  the  direction  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind1  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work.  This  course  includes 
a  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  which 
may  result  in  blindness,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  eye  diagnosis  and  prog¬ 
nosis,  and  the  interpretation  of  degree 
of  vision  in  this  connection.  This  is 
a  forward  step  in  work  for  the  blind, 
based  on  a  conviction  that  social  serv¬ 
ice  work  among  the  sighted  is  now  a 
profession  requiring  special  training 
and  experience  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  withhold  the  same  high  standard 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


New  School  Building,  California  School 


The  New  Plant  of  the  California  School 

for  the  Blind 

By  R.  S.  French,  Ph.D. 

Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


TWO  principal  concepts  have 
dominated  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  since  the  inception  of 
that  program  in  1922.  The  first 
is  that  only  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  to  be  served  and  that  all 
other  functions  are  to  be  considered 
secondary  and  auxiliary ;  that  all 
mere  ornamentation  and  other  pure¬ 
ly  decorative  features  which  appeal 
to  popular  taste  as  adding  to  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  building, 
are  rigidly  ruled  out.  The  second  is 
that  the  blind  must  live  in  the  world 
of  the  seeing  and  that  no  conces¬ 
sions  are  to  be  made  in  the  plan¬ 


ning  of  the  buildings  and  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  peculiarly  suited  to  the  use 
of  the  blind  except  for  those  books, 
devices,  and  methods  of  education 
especially  designed  for  their  needs. 

It  has  been  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  in  a  twenty-four- 
hour  school,  education  takes  on 
many  shades  of  meaning  not 
dreamed  of  where  the  child  simply 
attends  school  classes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  formal  study,  including 
formal  physical  activities  and  for¬ 
malized  sports,  and  formal  musical, 
literary  and  social  events.  In  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  even  the  child’s 
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sleep,  his  personal  habits,  his  diet, 
his  ways  of  eating  and  endless  other 
details  become  matters  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  intensive  concern.  It  has 
been  constantly  kept  before  the 
planners  that  to  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  in  the  school  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  environment  of  the 
school  will  become  more  real  than 
home,  that  for  some  it  will  be  the 
only  real  home  that  they  will  ever 
know;  that  consequently  the  best 
features  of  home  life  must  be  in¬ 
corporated  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  construction,  appointments  and 
operation  of  the  school. 

With  these  principles  in  mind  it 
was  first  determined  to  erect  the 
buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  spare 
a  maximum  amount  of  land  for  gar¬ 
den  and  playground.  Hence  the 
first  building  erected,  the  girls’ 
house,  was  placed  on  the  street  and 
the  school  building  followed,  its 
nearest  approach  being  only  ten  feet 
from  the  property  line.  When  the 
boys’  house  and  the  employees’  cot¬ 
tage  followed,  they  were  placed  on 
a  steep  hillslope,  to  form  an  open 
quadrangle  with  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  sparing  the  intervening,  nearly 
level,  ground  for  gardens  and  play¬ 
ground  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ducing  distances.  A  modified  cot¬ 
tage  plan  was  adopted,  each  build¬ 
ing  having  its  own  characteristic 
setting  and  all  fitting  harmoniously 
into  a  background  of  dark  green 
eucalyptus  trees,  many  of  them  now 
nearing  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

The  girls’  house  accommodates 
fifty-three  persons  in  residence.  No 
bedroom  has  more  than  three  occu¬ 
pants  ;  a  number  have  only  two. 


There  is  a  beautiful,  well-appointed 
kitchen  opening  into  a  dining-room 
seating  a  maximum  of  seventy.  A 
beautifully  furnished  and  uniquely 
ornamented  living-room,  with  large 
fireplace,  radio  and  grand  piano, 
will  hold  all  the  household  as  well 
as  additional  guests  invited  for 
major  social  events.  There  are  two 
additional  rooms  that  are  used  for 
social  purposes,  club  meetings  and 
play.  Around  the  house  are  attrac¬ 
tive  gardens  and  three  playgrounds 
— one  in  a  small  grove  of  evergreen 
eucalyptus,  one  with  a  skating  oval 
and  lawn,  one  with  swings,  slides, 
sand  box,  merry-go-round,  teeters 
and  rock-a-bye.  Thus  the  girls  can 
live  a  full  and  normal  life  without 
making  many  excursions  beyond 
their  own  yard. 

The  boys,  some  fifty-seven  of 
them,  are  segregated  in  their  house 
into  upper  and  lower  divisions,  with 
a  special  dormitory  and  study  for 
the  advanced  high  school  group. 
Their  bedrooms  accommodate  a 
greater  number  than  is  the  case  in 
the  girls’  house,  but  they  also  have 
more  social  and  recreation  rooms 
to  compensate  for  diminished  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  groups  have  a  large 
study  and  social  room  equipped 
with  piano  and  radio,  and  opening 
out  on  an  immense  sun-porch  which 
overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  Golden  Gate.  Below  is  a  great 
sloping  lawn  leading  down  to  the 
school  building.  A  long  walk  leads 
to  a  private  entrance  to  the  shops, 
where  night  classes  are  held.  The 
younger  boys  have  a  social  room, 
a  lumber  room  for  shoe-shining  and 
similar  functions,  and  a  fine  little 
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gymnasium,  where  they  can  rough- 
and-tumble  all  they  please.  All  the 
boys  and  attendants  have  their 
meals  in  a  large  and  airy  dining¬ 
room,  which  will,  in  a  pinch,  ac¬ 
commodate  one  hundred  persons. 
A  covered  porch,  playground  with 
swings,  teeters,  merry-go-round, 
rock-a-bye,  climbing  ladders,  swing¬ 
ing  rings,  slide  and  sand-box,  and 
a  general  utility  court  for  tennis, 
basketball,  and  “tin  can  alley”  in¬ 
vite  to  outdoor  life.  A  grove  cov¬ 
ering  acres,  a  steep  open  hillside 
above,  a  Boy  Scout  hut,  and  many 
trails  inviting  hiking  parties  help 
to  complete  the  picture.  The  boys’ 
house  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
great  friend  of  blind  boys  and  of 
a  great  administrator,  namely,  the 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  Warring 
Wilkinson — it  is  called  Wilkinson 
Hall. 


The  school  building  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  site  on  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  streets  of  a  beautiful 
city  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  designer  that  it  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  those  streets  while 
not  sacrificing  one  bit  of  utility  to 
mere  ornament,  even  the  tower 
rooms  being  devoted  to  specific  util¬ 
itarian  purposes.  The  west  wing  of 
the  building  houses  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  with  three  large  studios, 
a  printing  room,  two  store-rooms 
and  seven  small  studios.  The  au¬ 
ditorium  above  serves  for  assembly 
purposes  and  for  large  ensemble 
work  and  has  a  fine  pipe  organ,  a 
grand  and  an  upright  piano,  radio, 
and  orthophonic  Victrola,  plus  stage 
and  side  rooms  for  dramatics.  It 
is  the  scene  of  all  major  social 
events  and  entertainments,  concerts, 
lectures  and  plays,  besides  regular 
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assemblies  and  certain  religious 
services. 

The  central  part  of  the  school 
building  houses  the  small  business 
offices,  the  upper  primary  class¬ 
rooms,  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  classes  and  supervised  study 
rooms,  the  typing  rooms,  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  geography  room  and  the 
library.  The  rooms  in  this  part  are 
so  planned  that  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  have  all  study  facilities  at 
hand  with  a  minimum  of  change 
from  room  to  room. 

In  the  east  wing  are  three  class¬ 
rooms,  all  of  exceptional  size  and 
with  unusually  complete  equipment 
and  storage  space.  These  accommo¬ 
date  the  younger  children  and  an 
opportunity  class,  which  cares  es¬ 
pecially  for  children  who  have 
lacked  educational  opportunity  and 
who  must  make  up  for  lost  time. 
The  kindergarten  room  is  especial¬ 
ly  attractive,  with  its  real  merry- 
go-round  with  real  horses  —  only 
these  are  of  iron !  Across  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  behind  insulated  doors,  are 
the  piano-tuning  rooms  and  store¬ 
rooms.  Above  are  the  workrooms 
and  shops,  with  basketry  and  weav¬ 
ing-,  plus  some  additional  classwork 
in  one ;  sewing  and  dressmaking  in 
another;  and  general  shopwork  for 
boys  in  the  third,  which  is  a  room 
of  great  size,  containing  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  and  including 
Mr.  Burton  Smith’s  new  jigs  for 
dowelling,  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  sightless. 

When  one  is  in  the  basketry  room 
one  can,  if  he  wishes,  ascend  two 
flights  of  steel  ladders  to  the  top 
platform  of  the  tower  and  get  a 


superb  view,  not  only  over  the  ad¬ 
jacent  grounds,  which  lie  spread  out 
like  a  big  map,  but  over  Berkeley 
to  the  great  granite  buildings  of 
the  University  and  far  off  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  its  tanks  and  refineries, 
across  the  inland  sea  of  San  Pablo 
to  the  dim  mountains  of  the  North 
Coast  Range;  or  across  Berkeley 
again  to  the  Bay  and  Golden  Gate, 
with  San  Francisco  crowning  its 
many  hills.  Or  one  can  look  south 
and  see  Oakland  with  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  busy  people  and  its 
fine  lake  and  inner  harbor,  with 
Alameda  and  the  Great  Bay  lying  in 
the  distance,  and  over  to  the  south¬ 
east  the  endless  stretches  of  orchard 
and  truck  garden.  Or  one  can  look 
east  to  groves  and  abrupt  hills,  with 
Claremont  Canyon  and  its  public 
park  a  standing  invitation  to  pic¬ 
nics,  barbecues  and  moonlight  sing¬ 
ing  around  a  blazing  fire  in  the  great 
open-air  fireplace. 

It  is  an  inspiring  setting,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  imagination  and  bringing 
up  inevitably  the  lines  of  that  man 
of  vision,  Bishop  George  Berkeley, 
for  whom  our  beloved  city  is 
named — 

“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way: 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the 
day; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last!” 

We  trust  that  our  school  has 
caught  something  of  the  same  in¬ 
spiration  and  that  in  a  very  true 
manner  it  may  be  one  of  Time’s 
noblest  offspring,  noble  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  noble  in  educational 
purpose  and  accomplishment. 


Vending-Machines 

By  George  Keane* 

Placement  Agent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


IN  THIS  discussion  of  vending- 
machine  operating  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  a  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  blind  man,  I  shall  attempt  to 
present  the  work  from  two  angles 
—  that  of  the  placement  agent  and 
the  organization  he  represents,  and 
that  of  a  vending-machine  operator. 
I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  of 
the  co-operation  of  a  vending-ma¬ 
chine  operator  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York — Mr.  Frederick  Spenceley. 

Until  an  accident  deprived  him  of 
a  large  part  of  his  sight,  Mr.  Spence¬ 
ley  was  an  interior  decorator.  Two 
years  ago  he  went  into  the  candy 
vending-machine  business,  in  which 
he  had  had  no  previous  experience. 
His  difficulties  in  starting  in  a  new 
field  were  further  increased  by 
the  widespread  business  depression 
which  reduced  both  the  force  and 
the  working  time  in  most  of  the 
plants  where  he  has  his  machines. 
But  let  him  tell  of  his  experience  in 
his  own  words — 

“To  enter  the  vending-machine 
business,  a  man  must  have  a  little 
capital,  or  somebody  who  is  willing 
to  back  him  at  the  start.  Then  to 
make  a  success  of  the  work  he  must 
be  possessed  of  a  dogged  determina¬ 
tion  and  never  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  ‘failure’  and  ‘beaten’. 
He  must  know  how  to  take  abuse 
with  a  smile,  for  he  cannot  hope  to 
please  everybody.  He  must  be 


watchful  of  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  his  customers,  for,  after  all,  his 
success  depends  on  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  there  will  always 
be  some  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
please,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 

“After  a  very  short  time  the 
operator  will  need  an  automobile  to 
carry  his  stock,  etc.,  and  somebody 
to  drive  the  car  and  act  as  his  guide. 
The  best  way  for  a  blind  or  partially 
sighted  man  to  start  is  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  eventually  going 
to  take  care  of  the  executive  side 
of  the  business  only,  and  work  to 
build  up  a  business  large  enough 
to  make  it  possible  to  turn  over 
routine  work  to  the  driver-guide. 
No  blind  man  can  carry  about  with 
him,  unaided,  enough  candy  to 
make  a  living.  I  have  about  475 
machines  and  cover  about  55  miles 
every  week-day.  Of  course,  in  some 
cities  a  more  concentrated  route  is 
possible,  but  one  has  to  take  these 
things  as  they  come  and  not  expect 
them  to  be  made  to  order. 

“An  operator  must  not  be  afraid 
of  hard  and  sometimes  dirty  work, 
and  long  hours,  for  experience  will 
teach  him  that  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  this 
work  than  finding  locations,  putting 
up  machines  and  servicing  them. 

“A  man  should  select  carefully 
the  locality  he  intends  to  work  in, 
because  most  large  cities  are  already 
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filled  to  the  saturation  point  with 
vending-machines.  He  must  also 
select  only  well-advertised  ‘quality’ 
merchandise. 

“It  is  advisable  to  buy  the  type 
of  machine  that  will  vend  all  popular 
brands  of  candy,  for  customers  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  buy  unknown  brands, 
however  good  they  may  be,  after 
the  novelty  of  a  new  machine  has 
worn  off.  In  connection  with  this, 
let  me  say  right  here,  the  operator 
should  not  get  discouraged  if  some¬ 
body  puts  a  new  machine  in  any 
of  his  locations  and  it  hurts  his 
sales,  for  if  customers  have  pre¬ 
viously  patronized  his  machines  and 
liked  the  contents,  they  will  surely 
come  back  to  them. 

“At  the  time  I  started  in  this 
business,  machines  that  vend  all 
popular  brands  of  five-cent  candy 
could  not  be  purchased,  and  one  had 
to  tie  oneself  up  to  a  particular 
manufacturer.  To  do  this  is  to 
make  a  regrettable  mistake,  for 
public  taste  is  fickle,  and  demands 
whatever  may  be  the  fad  for  the 
moment.  By  operating  at  the  start 
with  machines  constructed  to  vend 
any  popular  brand,  a  far  greater 
chance  of  success  is  assured. 

“Most  popular  brands  yield  a 
profit  of  40  per  cent  and  a  net  profit 
after  all  overhead  and  expenses  are 
paid  of  about  20  per  cent.  It  is 
necessary  to  buy  stock  carefully  and 
not  in  too  large  quantities,  for 
nothing  kills  a  candy  business 
quicker  than  stale  stock.  The  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  at  all  times. 

“The  operator  should  never  argue 
with  a  dissatisfied  customer;  always 
be  ‘sorry’,  and  either  return  his 


money  or  give  him  another  bar  of 
candy  without  any  question.  This 
method  pays  in  the  end. 

“Vending-machines  are  sold  only 
for  cash,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  some  companies  will  furnish 
machines  on  lease — and  charge  at 
least  10  per  cent  more  for  the  stock. 
By  this  method,  the  operator  never 
owns  his  machines  and  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  particular  com¬ 
pany  that  furnishes  them.  I  have 
already  referred  to  this  phase  of  the 
subject  and  would  strongly  advise 
intending  operators  to  start  out  with 
independent  machines. 

“A  large  proportion  of  my  ma¬ 
chines  are  placed  in  factories,  some 
in  public  garages,  and  others  in 
automobile  service  stations.  The 
last  mentioned  is  not  a  very  desir¬ 
able  type  of  location ;  factories  are 
better  protected,  and  also  better 
from  a  sales  point  of  view. 

“When  soliciting  locations  the 
prospective  vending-machine  oper¬ 
ator  must  not  get  discouraged  if  he 
does  not  meet  with  immediate  suc¬ 
cess.  On  occasions  one  may  work 
all  day  and  not  get  a  single  location, 
but  the  very  next  day  one  may  get 
twenty  or  more.  This  has  happened 
in  my  own  experience. 

“It  is  essential  for  a  man  to  have 
the  backing  or  sponsorship  of  his 
local  association  for  the  blind  before 
going  into  the  vending-machine 
business.  Owners  and  managers  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  skeptical  about  hav¬ 
ing  vending-machines  installed,  but 
with  the  backing  of  an  organization 
for  the  blind,  they  usually  consent 
if  the  proposition  is  at  all  practicable. 

“As  to  cigarette  machines,  my 
advice  is  to  leave  them  severely 
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alone.  Gum  machines  are  fine  and 
very  profitable,  but  most  towns  and 
cities  are  already  saturated  with 
them.  Gum  machines  are  usually 
placed  in  candy  and  drug  stores, 
and  one  often  has  to  pay  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the 
location,  but  even  then  the  owner 
still  has  a  nice  margin  of  profit. 

“As  a  result  of  my  experience, 
may  I  presume  to  offer  a  little 
advice  to  blind  or  partially  sighted 
men  who  are  going  into  this  busi¬ 
ness?  Do  not  expect  to  do  business 
on  sympathy  for  your  handicap,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  buys  just  what  it 
wants  and  positively  will  not  buy 
candy  just  out  of  charity.  There¬ 
fore,  forget  your  handicap,  and  build 
your  business  on  a  business  basis 
and  on  its  merits  alone.  Be  con¬ 
scientious  in  all  things,  and  if  any 
of  your  locations  demand  commis¬ 
sion,  either  pay  it  cheerfully  or  re¬ 
move  the  machine.  The  good  will 
of  the  one  who  kindly  granted  you 
the  location  is  a  great  asset.  Never 
forget  that  your  machine  is  on  his 
property  and  go  about  your  business 
accordingly.  Never  take  liberties; 
ask  permission  before  you  do  any¬ 
thing.  If  necessary,  provide  recep¬ 
tacles  for  empty  cartons  and  paper. 
These  can  be  obtained  at  very  small 
cost.  Ask  your  local  association  to 
get  you  started  on  the  right  road. 
Then  ask  them  to  supply  you  with 
credentials,  and  ‘go  to  it’.  Do  not 
look  to  them  for  anything  further; 
remember  success  is  up  to  you;  they 
cannot  help  you  beyond  getting  you 
started  and  giving  you  an  occasional 
letter  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
this  is  demanded  by  a  prospective 
location  owner. 


“I  shall  be  glad  to  help  any  blind 
or  partially  sighted  man  who  con¬ 
templates  going  into  the  vending- 
machine  business,  in  any  way  I  can 
be  of  service ;  so  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  through  this  magazine.” 

Before  co-operating  with  a  man 
who  thinks  of  going  into  the  vend¬ 
ing-machine  business  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  the  placement  agent 
must  be  sure  that,  besides  good 
health  and  determination,  the  man 
has  business  experience  and  ability. 
If  servicing  the  machines  were  all 
the  operator  had  to  do,  business  ex¬ 
perience  would  hardly  be  an  essen¬ 
tial;  but  after  the  first  machines  and 
supplies  have  been  secured  for  him 
and  the  first  locations  found  by  the 
local  association  for  the  blind,  the 
operator  must  attend  to  his  own 
purchasing,  be  able  to  plan  the 
proper  rate  of  increase  his  business 
is  capable  of,  deal  with  a  varied 
public,  and  secure  new  locations  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

Securing  new  locations  is  not 
easy,  even  with  the  backing  of  an 
association  for  the  blind,  unless  the 
man  who  goes  for  the  location  is 
something  of  a  salesman.  Countless 
objections  are  raised — there  are  al¬ 
ready  too  many  vending-machines 
on  the  premises;  the  employees  do 
not  eat  candy;  the  machines  will  be 
broken  by  mischievous  persons;  the 
wrappings  of  the  candy  will  be 
thrown  about  and  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance  ;  there  is  no  room  for  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  operator  must  have  his 
answers  ready — that  one  machine 
more  would  hardly  be  noticed ;  that 
he  will  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
marketing  the  candy  and  of  repair- 
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ing  any  machines  that  get  broken; 
that  he  will  provide  receptacles  for 
the  wrappings ;  that  the  machine  is 
small  and  very  attractive ;  finally, 
that  if  permission  is  granted  to  in¬ 
stall  the  machine  and  its  presence 
proves  unsatisfactory  in  any  way, 
the  operator  will  immediately  re¬ 
move  it  without  question.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  in  certain  industries,  the 
operator  meets  with  the  unanswer¬ 
able  objection  that  because  of  the 
materials  handled  the  employees 
are  forbidden  to  eat  candy  'on  the 
premises. 

Before  the  prospective  operator 
can  put  his  business  ability  to  the 
test,  machines  and  stock  must  be 
obtained.  At  least  ten  machines  are 
needed  to  begin  operations ;  they 
can  be  obtained  for  cash  at  from 
$9  to  $10.50  each.  (Mr.  Spenceley 
started  with  sixty  machines.)  To 
obtain  ten  machines  and  candy 
enough  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  a 
minimum  of  $125  capital  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  advisable  to  start 
with  a  large  number  of  machines. 

These  first  machines  should  be 
very  carefully  placed  in  the  busiest 
industrial  plants  available,  so  that 
the  operator  may  secure  a  quick 
turnover  and  thus  be  able  steadily 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  ma¬ 
chines.  A  plant  employing  a  major¬ 
ity  of  men  will  provide  more  candy 
sales  than  one  where  only  women 
are  employed.  It  is  wise,  when 
getting  locations  for  machines,  to 
obtain  permission  to  place  the  ma¬ 
chines  where  employees  must  con¬ 
gregate  several  times  a  day,  such 
as:  at  the  time  clocks;  inside  em¬ 
ployees’  entrances  and  exits;  in  rest 
rooms;  and  near  the  entrances  of 


shipping  rooms.  A  factory  employ¬ 
ing  forty  men  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  placing  of  one  machine. 
However,  in  a  small  town,  if  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  refreshments  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours  are  inadequate, 
a  smaller  group  of  employees  might 
make  one  machine  pay.  Of  course, 
in  a  town  where  there  is  little  manu¬ 
facturing,  vending-machines  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  garages,  service 
stations,  places  of  amusement,  street 
car  stations,  and  the  like. 

When  Mr.  Spenceley  says  that 
gum  machines  are  good,  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  one  or  two  old-established 
routes;  also,  he  has  in  mind  stick 
gum,  thoroughly  wrapped  and  of 
advertised  brands.  Such  concessions 
cannot  usually  be  obtained  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  in  the  larger  cities. 
A  blind  man  who  formerly  operated 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
ball  gum  machines  in  Brooklyn  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  business  because 
the  public  ceased  to  buy  ball  gum  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  his 
business  profitable. 

The  gross  profit  on  every  five-cent 
candy  bar  should  be  approximately 
2  cents.  Taking  therefore  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  per  bar  (2  cents)  and 
what  should  be  the  minimum  aver¬ 
age  number  of  bars  sold  from  one 
machine  in  one  day  (10  bars),  the 
profit  on  one  machine  for  one  day 
is  20  cents.  Ten  machines  on  this 
basis  would  yield  a  gross  profit  of 
$2.00;  one  hundred  machines  would 
yield  $20.00  a  day.  Since  machines 
are  built  to  hold  from  19  to  40  bars  of 
five-cent  candy,  in  times  of  normal 
industrial  operations  the  average 
daily  sale  from  one  machine  should 
(Continued  on  page  176) 


Blind  Farmers  in  Yugoslavia 

By  Veljko  Ramadanovitch 


Yugoslavia  is  traditionally 

an  agricultural  land.  At  the 
present  time,  about  12,000,000 
of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged,  as 
were  their  ancestors,  in  farm-work. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
blind  men  of  this  Balkan  country 
should  make  farming  their  vocation, 
and  that  they  should  succeed. 

The  Government,  too,  holds  out 
a  helping  hand  to  the  blind  man 
who  chooses  farming  as  a  means  of 
rehabilitation.  Yugoslavian  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  blind  ex-service  man 
who  is  without  property  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  State  approximately 
three  acres  and  a  half  of  fertile  land 
and  also  a  new  house  containing 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  built  on 
a  site  of  about  half  an  acre — this  in 
addition  to  his  pension  as  a  wound¬ 
ed  soldier.  It  is  not  only  the  ex¬ 
soldier  whom  the  law  benefits  in 
this  way,  for  the  blind  man  who 
has  been  deprived  of  sight  through 
causes  other  than  war,  receives  from 


the  State  about  two  acres  and  a  half 
of  fertile  land  usually  in  his  own 
home  village. 

What  blind  farmers  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  self-rehabilitation  may 
best  be  told  by  a  description  of  the 
model  farm  colony,  “Veternik.” 

Veternik  —  so  named  from  a 
battle  on  the  Saloniki  front  when 
Serbia  suffered  heavily  and  in  which 
eleven  Serbians  lost  their  eyesight 
— is  situated  in  fertile  country  not 
far  from  Novi-Sad,  a  town  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  near  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava. 
Here  twenty-eight  blind  ex-service 
men  and  ten  civilian  blind  men  live 
with  their  wives  and  children.  Each 
family  has  its  own  separate  house 
and  each  wife  is  an  active  part¬ 
ner  in  all  her  husband’s  activities, 
since  most  Yugoslavian  women  are 
from  childhood  used  to  farmwork. 

These  blind  farmers  have  formed 
an  “agrarian  union”  into  which  each 
has  put  capital  to  be  used  for  the 
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purchase  of  tools  and  farming  im¬ 
plements  and  other  necessary  aids 
to  their  work.  These  tools,  by  the 
way,  are  often  hired  out  to  seeing 
farmers,  the  money  received  for  their 
hire  being  added  to  the  union’s 
treasury. 

Few  farming  activities  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  blind  agricultur¬ 
ists.  In  ploughing,  the  farmer’s 
wife  leads  the  horses  or  oxen,  while 
her  blind  husband  directs  the 
plough.  The  blind  men  mow  wheat 
and  oats  and  bind  the  sheaves;  they 
turn  up  the  Turkish  corn  and  shred 
it;  they  tend  the  cattle  and  drive 
them  to  the  pasture;  they  milk  the 
cows  and  collect  eggs  from  hens’ 
nests;  they  gather  and  press  grapes 
for  wine  when  the  time  of  the  vin¬ 
tage  comes  round. 

At  Veternik,  as  on  all  farms, 
comes  a  season  when  farming  op¬ 
erations  are  at  a  standstill.  But  the 
blind  Yugoslavian  farmer  need  not 
be  unoccupied.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  basket-making  to  be  done.  Along 
the  Danube  grow  willows,  from 
which,  in  spring  and  autumn,  twigs 


may  be  cut  which  the  blind  men  use 
for  basket-making,  an  art  in  which 
they  are  very  expert.  Even  in  this, 
the  State  lends  its  aid  by  granting 
to  blind  persons  the  right  to  cut 
willows  on  State  property. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  opanke 
to  be  made — another  occupation  in 
which  the  blind  man  may  become 
an  adept.  Opanke  are  the  foot¬ 
gear  worn  by  Yugoslavian  country- 
people.  They  are  made  of  strong 
leather — for  which  the  farmer  gen¬ 
erally  barters  with  the  tanner — the 
upper  and  lower  parts  being  tightly 
joined  by  leather  strips.  With  less 
than  a  year’s  practice,  a  blind  man 
can  make  these  just  as  well  as  any 
seeing  person. 

For  generations,  Serbian  farmers 
have  been  protected  by  legislation, 
and  privileges  granted  to  them  are 
extended,  of  course,  to  blind  farm¬ 
ers.  For  example,  the  law  of  1860 
provides  that  certain  possessions  of  a 
farmer — possessions  without  which 
he  cannot  gain  a  livelihood  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  —  are  exempt 
(Continued  on  page  176) 


Fanny  Crosby — the  Song-Bird  in  the  Darkt 
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IS  IT  not  worthy  of  note  that  the 
three  greatest  personalities  that 
have  risen  from  among  the  blind 
of  America  have  been  women?  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller,  despite 
their  deafness  and  blindness,  proved 
not  only  that  the  light  of  knowledge 
could  enter  behind  doors  hitherto 
closed  on  a  portion  of  mankind  but 
that  art  and  philosophy  could  there 
achieve  marvelous  things.  They  have 
newly  evinced  the  infinity  of  mind. 
And  Fanny  Crosby  “set  more  hearts 
and  voices  to  praising  God  than  any 
other  woman  who  ever  lived” — she 
sang  more  songs  of  hope  than  any 
other  human  being.  She  has  newly 
attested  the  infinity  of  optimism. 

“All  over  this  country  and,  one  might 
say,  the  world,  the  hymns  of  Fanny 
Crosby  are  singing  themselves  into  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  people.  They 
will  do  so  as  long  as  our  civilization 
lasts.  There  are  used  in  religious  meet¬ 
ings  today  more  of  her  inspired  lines 
than  of  any  other  poet,  living  or  dead,” 
says  Will  Carleton. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  a  Victor¬ 
ian  poetess  of  England,  paid  her  the 
following  beautiful  tribute: 

Sweet  blind  singer  over  the  sea, 
Tuneful  and  jubilant,  how  can  it  be 
That  the  songs  of  gladness,  that  float 
so  far 

As  if  they  fell  from  the  evening  star, 
Are  the  notes  of  one  who  may  never 
see 
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Visible  music  of  flower  and  tree, 
Purple  of  mountain  or  glitter  of  snow, 
Ruby  and  gold  of  the  sunset  glow? 
Never  the  ken  of  mortal  eye 
Could  pierce  so  deep  and  far  and  high 
As  the  eagle  vision  of  hearts  that  dwell 
In  the  lofty,  sunlit  citadel 
Of  faith  that  overcomes  the  world 
With  banners  of  hope  and  joy  unfurled, 
Garrisoned  with  God’s  perfect  peace, 
Ringing  with  paeans  that  never  cease, 
Flooded  with  splendors  bright  and 
broad — 

The  glorious  Light  of  the  Love  of 
God! 

Part  1.  Her  Earlier  Life  and  Work 

In  a  little  one-story  country  home  in 
Putnam  County,  New  York,  on  March 
24,  1820,  there  came  to  the  family  of 
John  and  Mercy  Crosby  a  daughter 
whose  life  (perhaps  in  answer  to  their 
prayer)  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Little  matter  whence  the  en¬ 
dowment  came  to  this  third  daughter 
— whether  from  sterling  parental  qual¬ 
ities  or  by  divine  dispensation — it  was 
to  be  said  almost  ninety-five  years  later 
that  this  Frances  Jane  Crosby  never 
darkened  her  own  or  others’  life  by 
harboring  a  pessimistic  thought.  What 
a  compensation  for  motherhood  the 
child  was  to  be,  the  young  mother  of 
twenty-one  could  never  have  dreamed ; 
seventy  years  later  she  left  her 
daughter  knowing  that  fame  had  come 
to  her  child  in  a  beautiful  way. 

The  family  was  of  sturdy  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock.  Her  great-grandfather  had 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  as  also  had 
Enoch  Crosby,  a  relative,  whom  Cooper 
made  the  hero  of  one  of  his  Revolu- 
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tionary  novels.  Her  more  distant  fore¬ 
bears  had  helped  to  found  Harvard 
College.  Besides  two  sisters,  Frances 
Jane  had  a  brother.  But  she  was  never 
to  recognize  their  faces,  for  when  she 
was  only  six  weeks  old  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  destroyed  her  sight.  A  second 
misfortune  came  to  the  family  when 
she  was  only  a  year  old,  for  the  father 
was  called  to  the  “Bright  Forever” 
about  which  she  later  sang  so  beauti¬ 
fully.  But  little  Fanny  was  fortunate 
to  have  an  abundance  of  relatives  with 
sturdy  Christian  character  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  One  of  these  was  her  grand¬ 
mother,  who  very  soon  became  a  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  in  shaping  the  life  of  the 
handicapped  child.  Together  they 
spent  many  hours  in  the  meadows, 
fields,  and  woodlands,  learning  the 
colors  and  forms  and  ways  of  nature. 
To  Fanny  the  world  seemed  filled  with 
beautiful  tints  and  fragrance  and 
sound,  and  to  these  vivid  childhood 
experiences  she  owed  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  normal  comprehension  of 
visible  things.  What  her  devoted  com¬ 
panion  meant  to  her  we  may  guess 
from  one  of  her  best  poems,  “Grand¬ 
mother’s  Rocking  Chair.” 

When  Fanny  was  five  years  old  she 
was  taken  on  her  first  extensive  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  wonderful  world — by 
wagon  through  the  mountains  and  by 
sailboat  down  the  river  to  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  Of  course,  she 
was  eager  to  learn  about  everything 
and  everybody.  She  was  a  fairly  pretty 
child  with  black  hair  and  frisky  dis¬ 
position.  She  made  friends  with  the 
captain  of  the  sloop  by  singing  him 
a  patriotic  song,  and  he  made  her  his 
“first  mate.”  But  the  homeward  voy¬ 
age  was  a  sad  one  and  even  little 
Fanny  prayed  that  God  might  help  her 


to  be  useful  in  the  world.  The  doctors 
in  the  city  had  pronounced  her  blind 
for  life  and  she  knew  she  would  be 
unlike  her  companions  and  playmates. 
So  she  prayed,  and  prayer  comforts 
and  relieves  children  as  it  does  adults. 

In  these  early  years,  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Fanny  was  read  to  a  great  deal 
from  the  Bible.  Her  unusual  memory, 
which  later  became  her  pride,  early 
showed  itself.  She  literally  absorbed 
Scripture.  It  is  said  that  at  ten  she 
could  recite  correctly  the  first  four 
books  of  both  Testaments.  Yet  she 
was  not  always  to  be  found  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  arms  and  rocking  chair  hear¬ 
ing  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  She  romped 
about  as  did  her  playmates,  climbing 
fences  and  trees,  riding  horses,  and 
playing  with  pets.  She  attended  school 
at  times  to  listen  to  the  readings  and 
recitations  and  she  learned  to  work 
with  needles  quite  dexterously.  She 
loved  the  out-of-doors — the  wind,  the 
sunshine,  the  thunder,  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  flowers  and  brooks. 

She  had  an  abundance  of  vitality 
which  helped  to  develop  her  precocity 
of  mind  and  emotion.  “My  ambition,” 
she  writes  in  her  autobiography,  “was 
boundless  and  my  desires  were  intent 
to  live  for  some  great  purpose  in  the 
world  and  to  make  for  myself  a  name 
that  should  endure.”  She  knew  that 
God  would  some  day  answer  her 
prayer  and  make  her  useful.  Yet  such 
a  rich  and  emotional  mind  as  hers 
must  have  its  despondent  moments, 
too.  “The  great  world  that  could  see 
was  rushing  by  me  day  by  day  and 
sweeping  on  toward  the  goal  of  its 
necessities  and  desires ;  while  I  was 
left  stranded  by  the  wayside.” 

In  the  Crosby  home  poetry  was 
loved  and  read  almost  as  much  as 
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Scripture.  Fanny  loved  it,  and  at  eight 
wrote  her  first  lines,  as  follows : 

Oh  what  a  happy  soul  am  I 
Although  I  cannot  see, 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be. 

So  it  happened  that  not  only  the 
Scriptures  but  the  hymns  which  she 
heard  sung  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her. 

When  she  was  nine  the  family 
moved  to  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  forever  that  dear  old  home 
about  which  she  wrote : 

I  am  thinking  of  a  cottage 
In  a  quiet  little  dell, 

And  a  brook  that  ran  beside  it 
That  I  used  to  love  so  well. 

In  Ridgefield  she  lived  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  she  was  blessed 
with  the  influence  of  a  highly  religious 
and  intellectual  association,  especially 
that  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Hawley  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  Senator  Haw¬ 
ley.  As  the  years  passed,  she  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  hearing  many  ex¬ 
cellent  books  which  stimulated  in  her 
an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
good  literature.  She  enjoyed  poetry 
in  particular,  and  retained  much  of  it 
in  her  memory.  Now  and  then  she 
would  write  verses,  and  some  of  these 
were  secretly  copied  and  sent  to  her 
grandfather,  who  so  admired  them  that 
he  made  a  long  journey  to  commend 
and  encourage  her.  This,  of  course, 
elated  her  youthful  spirit  beyond 
measure  and,  no  doubt,  helped  to  shape 
her  ambition.  So  long  as  the  fine  old 
gentleman  lived  the  thought  of  pleas¬ 
ing  him  was  never  quite  absent  from 
her  when  her  fledgling  talent  took  to 
flight.  It  was  in  Ridgefield  that  she 
met  Sylvester  Main,  who  later  was  to 
become  such  an  intimate  part  of  her 


artistic  life,  not  only  as  a  composer 
of  music  for  some  of  her  best  hymns, 
but  also  as  publisher  in  the  firm  of 
Bigelow  and  Main. 

On  March  3,  1835,  just  three  weeks 
before  her  fifteenth  birthday,  Miss 
Frances  Jane  made  her  second  voyage 
to  the  great  city,  this  time  on  one  of 
the  new  steamboats  that  had  begun  to 
ply  along  the  coast,  and  this  time  to 
enter  a  very  new  school,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Her  prayer, 
“Grant  me  the  light  of  knowledge,” 
was  to  be  answered.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  was  Dr.  Russ, 
from  whom  she  soon  received  un¬ 
bounded  inspiration,  for  he  had  re¬ 
cently  been  one  of  the  knights-errant 
of  liberty  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  Greeks.  He  had  known 
Lord  Byron,  whose  wild  and  vivid 
flights  of  song  had  already  fascinated 
our  young  lover  of  poetry. 

Lessons  were  given  to  the  blind 
students  by  readings  and  lectures,  for 
this  was  fifteen  years  before  the  braille 
system  was  recognized  even  in  the 
very  school  where  it  was  invented,  and 
thirty  years  before  Dr.  Wait  invented 
New  York  Point.  The  first  volume  in 
line-letter  to  be  printed  in  America 
had  just  been  published  at  Boston,  but 
it  would  be  more  than  fifty  years 
before  the  reading-lecture  method 
would  be  replaced  by  embossed  books 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Miss  Fanny 
loved  all  her  studies  save  one  and  con¬ 
cerning  it  she  wrote : 

I  loathe,  abhor,  it  makes  me  sick, 

To  hear  the  word,  Arithmetic! 

As  the  months  and  years  passed, 
more  and  more  did  she  appreciate  and 
absorb  the  best  in  literature,  and  more 
and  more  did  her  gift  for  verse-making 
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assert  itself,  facts  which  became  estab¬ 
lished  among  pupils  and  teachers. 

One  day  the  principal  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  summoned  her  from  a  school¬ 
room  to  his  office,  and  proud  young 
Miss  Frances  Jane  Crosby  confidently 
expected  to  be  asked  to  compose  an¬ 
other  poem  for  some  school  or  com¬ 
munity  event.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
she  was  shedding  tears,  for  she  was 
told  that  making  rhymes  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  distraction  among  young  students, 
that  she  must  think  of  her  general 
instruction,  and  that  “we  have  no  right 
to  be  vain  in  the  presence  of  the  Owner 
and  Creator  of  all  things.” 

Vacations,  which  were  spent  at  her 
home,  were  enjoyed  to  the  full,  for  her 
younger  and  admiring  sisters  and  many 
others  arranged  delightful  events  and 
excursions  for  her.  At  the  Institution 
she  was  active  in  all  the  social  events 
in  which  students  were  granted  a  part, 
and  also  in  other  adventures,  such  as 
the  filching  of  a  watermelon  from  the 
school  melon-patch  as  an  act  of  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
pupils  when  they  heard  that  the  melons 
were  to  be  sold. 

As  to  her  poetry,  it  was  not  until 
a  famous  phrenologist  came  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  pupils  and  directed  that  she  be 
given  every  encouragement,  that  she 
was  openly  recognized  by  the  author¬ 
ities  as  having  talent  worthy  of  serious 
development. 

In  1842,  when  Miss  Crosby  was 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  she  was 
appointed  to  be  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Institution,  to  give  instruction 
in  rhetoric  and  history.  This  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  ability  was  indeed  a  happy 
and  most  important  event  in  her  career. 
That  she  was  worthy  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  doubt.  Throughout  her 


life  she  loved  young  people,  with  whom 
she  had  a  quick  and  understanding 
sympathy.  Her  influence  as  a  teacher 
has  been  gratefully  testified  to  by  more 
than  one  of  her  pupils.  Then,  too,  she 
became  the  recognized  “Poet  Laureate” 
of  the  Institution.  When  distinguished 
personages  came  to  visit  the  School, 
as  they  very  often  did,  she  would 
recite  original  odes  to  commemorate 
and  honor  them.  And,  since  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  real  charm  of  personality  and 
behavior,  quite  often  being  appointed 
to  usher  these  visitors  about  the  In¬ 
stitution,  she  was  fortunate  in  making 
flattering  and  helpful  contacts,  many 
of  which  resulted  in  after-acquaintance 
and  friendship.  Thus  it  was  that  she 
met  Ole  Bull,  the  great  violinist; 
Jenny  Lind,  the  “Swedish  Night¬ 
ingale”  ;  James  K.  Polk,  the  scholarly 
and  refined  President ;  Henry  Clay ; 
General  Scott ;  William  Cullen  Bryant ; 
and  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley,  the 
famous  publisher,  invited  her  to  write 
poems  for  his  great  New  York  paper, 
the  T ribune ,  and,  needless  to  say, 
Miss  Crosby  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  a  literary  career  might  be  just 
around  the  corner. 

In  1843  she  was  one  of  a  small 
party  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  be  sent 
through  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
advertise  the  work  of  the  Institution 
by  giving  lectures  and  entertainments. 
The  trip  was  made  in  a  sumptuous 
passenger  boat  which  was  drawn  by 
horses  along  the  newly  finished  Erie 
Canal,  through  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  on  to  Buffalo.  After  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Oswego,  a  mother  brought  her 
son,  a  young  man  who  had  recently 
lost  his  sight,  to  meet  the  teachers  and 
asked  that  he  be  accepted  as  a  student 
of  the  Institution.  She  admired  Miss 
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Crosby  and  requested  that  she  take 
him  under  her  personal  guidance  when 
he  became  a  pupil.  His  name  was 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne.  Also  about 
this  time  the  first  of  several  journeys 
was  made  to  the  national  capital  by  a 
delegation  from  the  Institution,  to  in¬ 
terest  Congress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Of  course,  Miss  Crosby,  who  was 
one  of  the  group,  had  an  original  poem 
for  the  occasion,  which  she  read  before 
a  joint  assembly  of  the  two  Houses. 
Many  of  the  distinguished  audience 
were  moved  to  tears,  and  her  poem 
closed  with  the  remarkable  line,  ‘‘In¬ 
struction  hath  a  ray  to  cheer  the  blind.” 

Her  literary  talents  were  slowly 
maturing.  As  she  says,  “I  longed  for 
the  crystal  streams  of  literature.  I 
wished  to  associate  with  those  who, 
like  myself,  were  winning  their  way 
in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  foes  and 
seeking  a  truer  meaning  to  life.  A 
great  life  was  a  wonderful  inspiration 
to  me.” 

President  Van  Buren  became  one 
of  her  friends  and  admirers,  as  also 
did  President  Polk,  whom  she  visited 
in  the  White  House.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  her  Presidential  acquain¬ 
tanceships  was  that  with  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land.  Long  before  he  became  the 
head  of  the  nation,  he  was  employed 
in  the  modest  position  of  secretary  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  which 
Miss  Crosby  was  a  teacher.  They  be¬ 
came  close  friends,  and  he  copied  many 
of  her  poems  for  her.  Long  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  had  become  President, 
he  wrote  her  a  beautiful  tribute,  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  we  quote : 

“It  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that 
our  acquaintance  and  friendship  be¬ 
gan,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
watched  your  continuous  and  disin¬ 


terested  labor  in  uplifting  humanity 
and  pointing  out  the  way  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  God’s  goodness  and  mercy.” 

Is  it  not  inspiring  to  see  how  this 
young  woman  without  sight  met  and 
availed  herself  of  every  opportunity 
for  social  and  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment?  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
her  development  was  under  favorable 
conditions  of  environment,  yet  we 
know  full  well  that  these  in  themselves 
could  not  have  made  a  Fanny  Crosby. 
Just  as  she  made  the  most  of  meeting 
distinguished  authors  and  statesmen, 
so  she  availed  herself  of  the  best  that 
concerts  and  lectures  in  the  city  could 
offer  her  mind  and  heart.  But  more 
than  this,  by  something  like  self-deter¬ 
mination,  she  was  becoming  a  great 
soul — she  was  nurturing  that  integrity 
of  character  without  which  no  lasting 
good  can  be  accomplished  for  man¬ 
kind.  And  never  is  such  individuality 
more  inspiring  than  when  seen  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  the  fine  ether  of  maturing 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

In  1844,  a  collection  of  her  school 
poems  was  published  under  the  title, 
The  Blind  Girl ,  and  Other  Poems. 

A  similar  volume  appeared  a  few  years 
later,  also  published  at  the  instance  of  . 
the  authorities  of  the  Institution,  and 
likewise  consisting  of  poems  of  local 
or  temporary  interest.  But  there  were 
dark  days  and  trials,  too,  for  Fanny 
Crosby  in  her  work  as  a  teacher.  In 
1849,  the  terrible  plague  of  cholera, 
which  spread  from  India  over  Europe 
and  America,  at  last  reached  New 
York  City,  despite  the  many  prayers 
that  rose  in  the  hope  of  stemming  the 
awful  scourge,  and  claimed  thousands 
of  lives.  Miss  Crosby  helped  care  for 
the  sick  at  the  Institution,  and  barely 
escaped  the  fatal  contagion  herself. 
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She  recalls  with  horror  how  she 
stumbled  over  the  coffins  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors.  The  pestilence  vanished  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  came.  But  early  in 
the  fifties  her  health  threatened  to  fail, 
and  there  were  ominous  predictions  as 
to  consequences.  Somber  poems  were 
written  in  those  days,  but  despite  all 
this,  she  survived,  and  in  time  her  full 
energy  was  restored.  Several  of  the 
poems  of  the  minor  modes  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  her  volume  of  verses  pub¬ 
lished  in  1851,  under  the  title,  Mon¬ 
terey  and  Other  Poems.  In  1858, 
another  volume  was  published,  Colum¬ 
bia s  Flowers,  which  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prose  stories. 

Nor  was  romance  left  out  of  Miss 
Crosby’s  experience.  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne  finished  his  studies  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  was  later 
graduated  from  Union  College  in 
Schenectady.  He  was  now  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  a  lover  of  fine  liter¬ 
ature  like  Miss  Crosby,  and  by  nature 
a  philosopher.  He  had  an  abundance 
of  magnetism  and  charming  manners. 
In  1855  he,  too,  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Institution,  in  which  capacity  he 


served  only  a  few  years.  Cupid,  after 
some  sixteen  years  of  wistful  effort, 
shot  his  final  arrows  in  1858,  when 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  and  Miss  Crosby 
were  married.  That  this  union  was 
discountenanced  by  the  Institution 
authorities  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
it  was  the  occasion  of  both  their  resig¬ 
nations  from  their  positions  we  seri¬ 
ously  question,  for  no  record  is  given 
concerning  these  matters.  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  became  a  very  successful 
teacher  of  music  in  the  city  and  organ¬ 
ist  of  one  of  the  New  York  churches. 
He  was  a  composer,  and  set  some  of 
his  wife’s  poems  to  music.  Their  only 
child  died  soon  after  birth.  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  insisted  that  his  wife  should 
retain  her  maiden  literary  name,  by 
which  generosity  he  very  much  ob¬ 
scured  not  only  his  name  but  also 
himself.  He  died  in  1902,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  which  city  their  married  life  was 
lived.  We  hear  almost  nothing  of  him 
during  Fanny  Crosby’s  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life  after  1858,  for  each  pursued 
the  special  work  for  which  each  was 
fitted  without  conflicting  with  the 
other. 


In  the  second  part  of  this  article,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  “Outlook,”  Mr. 
Rodenberg  will  describe  Miss  Crosby’s  later  years. 


The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Central 

Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


IN  1929,  when  plans  for  the  1930 
census  of  population  were  being 
made,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
co-operation  called  a  conference  of 
some  of  the  people  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  census  of  the  Blind.  Among 
those  present  were  representatives  of 
the  various  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind,  statistical  experts,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
social  workers,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  National  Society  and 
the  Foundation. 

Recommendations  of  the  Conference 

After  discussion  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  a  census  of  the  blind  and  of 
the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  such 
material,  the  Conference  passed  two 
resolutions : 

1.  To  represent  to  the  Director  of 
the  Census  the  desirability  of  includ¬ 
ing  a  census  of  the  blind  in  the  1930 
census  of  population.  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  Fewis  H.  Carris,  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  two  to  take  up 

1The  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  United  States, 
1930.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


this  matter  with  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  pointing  out  the  value  of  such 
statistics. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  from 
among  those  attending  the  Conference 
to  study  the  present  situation  and  make 
recommendations  for  securing  more 
frequent  and  detailed  statistics  of  the 
blind  than  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
through  the  regular  census. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  resolution 
was  accomplished  in  a  short  time.  The 
Director  of  the  Census  consented  to 
include  a  special  census  of  the  blind 
in  the  1930  enumeration  and  the  find¬ 
ings  have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.1 

Origin  of  the  Committee  on 
Central  Statistics 

The  second  resolution  required  by 
its  nature  a  longer  period.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  con¬ 
sisted  of : 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Director,  De¬ 
partment  of  Statistics,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

Mr.  Bennet  Mead,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  Medical  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary, 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind. 
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Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research 
Agent,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  (Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

The  committee  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  March,  19301  to  consider  what 
statistics  of  the  blind  were  available 
and  in  what  ways  they  could  be  made 
more  useful  and  valuable. 

Problems  Encountered 

It  was  recognized  that  while  the  sta¬ 
tistics  collected  decennially  by  the 
Census  Bureau  were  of  great  value 
in  many  ways,  there  was  need  for 
supplementing  them  by  data  collected 
at  more  frequent  intervals.  Moreover, 
in  some  instances,  the  Census  data 
were  unavoidably  incomplete  because 
of  the  problems  involved  in  making 
such  a  census  on  a  ten-year  basis.  For 
example,  since  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  not  more  than  one  per 
thousand  of  general  population,  the 
census  enumerator  on  asking,  “Are 
there  any  blind  persons  in  the  house¬ 
hold”  would  receive  the  answer  “No” 
so  frequently  that  he  might  forget  to 
ask  the  question.  Moreover,  many  per¬ 
sons  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  some¬ 
one  in  their  family  suffers  from  a 
serious  visual  defect.  Accordingly,  it 
seemed  that  for  some  purposes,  more 
satisfactory  figures  could  be  obtained 
from  state  and  local  organizations 
which  maintained  current  registers  of 
the  blind  in  their  areas. 

This  method,  however,  presented 
new  problems.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  uniform  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  use  throughout  the  country. 
The  Committee  on  Definition  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 


Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  had,  after 
much  study,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  single  definition  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  had  sponsored  three  defini¬ 
tions — one  for  general  purposes,  one 
for  educational  purposes,  and  one  from 
the  physician’s  standpoint.  Nor  did 
it  seem  possible  to  combine  these  into 
one  standard  definition  for  universal 
use,  since  such  different  factors  en¬ 
tered  into  consideration  for  each. 

Another  problem  which  presented 
itself  was  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
figures  collected  by  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  The  agencies  varied 
in  size,  and  in  function  and  scope  of 
work.  Each  collected  the  data  applic¬ 
able  to  its  own  needs  and  practicable 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  its  staff  and 
the  amount  of  clerical  service  avail¬ 
able.  Furthermore,  each  agency  had 
developed  its  own  schemes  of  classifi¬ 
cation  of  these  data,  so  that  two  agen¬ 
cies,  having  relatively  complete 
and  up-to-date  registers,  might  never¬ 
theless  find  it  impossible  to  compare 
their  figures. 

The  Committee  recognized  these 
difficulties  and  recognized  also  that 
any  measures  suggested  must  be  such 
as  could  be  easily  adopted  by  organi¬ 
zations  of  varying  sizes  and  functions. 

Standard  List  of  Items 

Their  first  suggestion,  therefore, 
was  a  standard  list  of  items  on  which 
data  should  be  collected — a  list  which 
they  believed  would  represent  the 
more  essential  information  and 
which  could  be  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  items  as  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  agency  required  and  its  means 
permitted.  This  list  was  as  follows : 


1Other  meetings  were  held  in  March,  1931,  and 
July,  1931. 
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Name 

Address 

Sex 

Date  of  birth 

Country  (or  state)  of  birth 
Marital  status  (single,  married, 
divorced,  widowed) 

Race  (White,  Negro,  Indian,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese,  Mexican) 
Degree  of  visual  handicap 
Age  at  loss  of  sight 
Cause  of  loss  of  sight  (standard 
list) 

Other  members  of  family  blind ; 
if  so,  specify  (blood  relatives 
only) 

Raised  type  used  (specify) 

Last  occupation  before  blindness 
Present  occupation 
Outdoor  relief  (financial)  from 
public  or  private  agency 
If  in  institution,  specify. 

The  following  additional  items  were 
suggested  for  use  if  desired,  but 
were  not  considered  essential  for 
general  statistical  purposes : 
Religion 

Extent  of  education,  before  and 
after  blindness  (grade  school, 
high  school,  college,  vocational 
school,  school  for  the  blind, 
other) 

Previous  occupations  (complete 
list  of  jobs  held) 

Earnings 
Hours  of  work 

Self-support  (full,  partial,  etc.) 
Handicap  other  than  blindness 

Classification  by  Degree  of  Vision 
Remaining 

The  Committee  also  considered  the 
question  of  a  definition  of  blindness 
and  agreed  that  while  no  single  defini¬ 


tion  of  blindness  appeared  practicable 
for  all  purposes,  it  might  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  scale  of  degrees  of 
blindness  ( degrees  of  vision  remain¬ 
ing)  by  which  figures  collected  under 
varying  definitions  of  blindness  could 
be  reduced  to  a  comparable  form;  so 
that,  for  example,  an  agency  which 
dealt  only  with  cases  of  less  than 
20/200  vision  could  compare  its  fig¬ 
ures  with  those  of  an  agency  which 
served  also  those  who,  having  more 
than  20/200  vision,  were  nevertheless, 
because  of  some  particular  eye  condi¬ 
tion,  blind  from  a  vocational  stand¬ 
point. 

After  some  months  of  research  and 
discussion  in  which  particular  credit 
goes  to  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  and  to 
Miss  Edith  Kerby,  whose  services  as 
Statistician  for  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  were 
made  available,  the  Committee  agreed 
on  the  following  tentative  classification 
by  degree  of  vision  remaining: 

Group  1.  The  totally  blind  and  those 
having  light  perception 
only 

Group  2.  Those  having  “form  per¬ 
ception” 

Group  3.  Those  having  “traveling 
sight” 

Group  4.  Those  able  to  read  large 
headlines 

Group  5.  “Borderline”  cases  (i.e., 
those  able  to  read  large 
print  but  not  having  vision 
sufficient  for  use  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation  or  activity  for 
which  eyesight  is  essen¬ 
tial) 

These  groups  were  also  defined  in 
terms  of  Snellen  measurements  (the 
familiar  two-hundredths  scale)  so 
that  cases  on  which  an  eye  physician’s 
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report  was  available  could  be  easily 
classified  in  the  proper  group. 

In  addition,  a  set  of  “Rough  Tests 
for  Lay  Workers”  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Royer,  so  that  even  when  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  eye  physician  could 
not  at  the  moment  be  arranged  for, 
the  field  worker  could  give  approxi¬ 
mate  information  on  which  the  case 
could  be  tentatively  classified. 

In  other  words,  this  classification 
affords  a  “least  common  denominator” 
for  varying  methods  of  measuring 
vision  remaining. 

Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness 

The  Committee  also  took  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  problems  of  a  uniform 
classification  of  causes  of  blindness 
and  here,  also,  Dr.  Royer  and  Miss 
Kerby  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
work. 

The  classification  recommended  after 
much  study  is  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  loss  of  sight,  rather 
than  on  the  part  of  the  eye  affected. 
The  main  groups  suggested  are : 

1.  Congenital  or  hereditary  blind¬ 
ness — -e.g.,  congenital  cataract 

2.  Blindness  from  trauma  (injury) 
— e.g.,  industrial  accident 

3.  Toxic  amblyopias  (poisoning,  ex¬ 
cluding  industrial  poisoning)  — 
e.g.,  “bootleg  liquor” 

4.  Blindness  consequent  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Infectious  Diseases  —  e.g., 
measles 

5.  Blindness  chargeable  to  Systemic 
Diseases  (excluding  infectious 
diseases) — e.g.,  diabetes 

6.  Blindness  chargeable  to  Acute 
Eye  Disease  —  e.g.,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum 

iThis  grouping  was  tested  by  classifying  more 
than  1,000  cases  taken  at  random  from  the  files 
of  three  agencies  for  the  blind  and  proved  com¬ 
prehensive  and  practical. 


7.  Blindness  due  to  Idiopathic  and 
Chronic  Eye  Diseases  (and  not 
otherwise  specified) — e.g.,  retini¬ 
tis  pigmentosa. 

This  classification  is  capable  of  in¬ 
definite  expansion  and  although  only 
a  few  examples  have  been  given  here, 
it  appears  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
classification  of  any  eye  condition  which 
may  cause  serious  impairment  of 
sight.1 

The  value  of  such  a  grouping,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  program  for  prevention 
of  blindness,  is  readily  seen,  and  it  will 
also  prove  useful  in  comparing  data 
from  various  states. 

Physician’s  Report  Form 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  securing  of 
complete  and  detailed  diagnoses  from 
physicians  making  eye  examinations, 
the  Committee  also  recommended  the 
use  of  a  standard  Physician’s  Report 
Form  on  which  the  amount  of  vision, 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  could  be  easi¬ 
ly  entered  by  the  examining  doctor 
or  his  assistant. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  copy  of  this 
blank  may  be  sent  to  the  physician  at 
the  time  of  the  examination,  to  be  filled 
out  by  him  and  returned  to  the  agency 
which  has  the  patient  under  care.  Rele¬ 
vant  data  may  be  copied  from  this  re¬ 
port  on  to  the  case  history  record  or 
the  report  itself  may  be  filed  in  the 
case  history  folder.  It  is  believed  that 
the  use  of  this  form  will  prove  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  effort  for  both  the 
physician  and  the  agency  and  that, 
moreover,  it  will  be  of  assistance  in 
securing  complete  and  detailed  data  on 
eye  conditions. 

The  classification  by  degree  of 
vision,  the  classification  of  causes  of 
blindness,  and  the  Physician’s  Report 
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Form  are  as  yet  only  in  tentative  form 
and  are  to  be  submitted  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  medical  profession  and 
to  workers  for  the  blind  for  comment 
and  trial  use  before  being  finally 
adopted.1 

Intensive  Studies  of  Selected  Areas 

Early  in  its  deliberations,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  itself  the  question:  To 
what  extent  are  existing  registers  of 
the  blind  complete,  up-to-date,  and 
representative?  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and 
head  of  a  state  commission  for  the 
blind,  generously  volunteered  to  make 
some  intensive  studies  in  certain  se¬ 
lected  areas  in  Connecticut  in  an  effort 
to  answer  this  question.  Of  the  meth¬ 
ods  he  used  and  the  data  he  secured, 
space  does  not  permit  more  than  a 
brief  mention  here.2  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  contribution  made  by  these 
studies  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
Committee  in  various  ways. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  other  states 
will  undertake  to  make  similar  inves¬ 
tigations  and  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
possible  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
work. 

Members  of  the  Committee  from 
Other  Fields 

This  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Central  Statistics  up 

aCopies  of  the  proposed  forms  may  be  had  on 
request  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Central  Statistics,  c/o  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

2A  complete  report  of  these  intensive  studies 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  for  1930. 


to  the  present  time  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  Mr.  Bennet 
Mead.  Dr.  Hurlin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  in  the  field  of  so¬ 
cial  statistics.  Mr.  Mead  is  already 
known  to  many  workers  for  the  blind 
as  the  compiler  of  the  1920  census  of 
the  blind.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  for  workers  for  the  blind  that 
these  experts,  whose  chief  duties  are 
somewhat  outside  this  specialized  field, 
are  giving  so  generously  of  their  time, 
their  thought  and  their  experience  for 
the  assistance  of  the  agencies  in  the 
field. 

Aims  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee  desires  primarily  to 
be  of  assistance  to  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  build  up 
theoretical  and  complicated  schemes  of 
statistical  classification,  but  rather  to 
help  develop  measures  by  which  the 
data  needed  by  agencies  in  the  field 
may  be  made  available  in  simple  and 
practical  ways  with  a  minimum  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  expense.  To  this  end  the 
Committee  invites  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  all  workers  for  the 
blind.  The  Committee’s  work  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Many  problems  remain 
and  much  “spade-work”  must  be  done 
before  the  end  is  attained,  but  with  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  field,  much  of  value 
may  be  accomplished. 


Two  Short  Training  Courses  for  Home  Teachers 


In  view  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  trained  home  teachers  rather 
than  untrained  ones,  many  are  ask¬ 
ing  how  facilities  for  training  of 
home  teachers  can  best  be  provided. 
The  following  accounts  of  two  short 
courses  are  offered  as  instances  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
training  when  circumstances  make 
impossible  the  usual  formal  course 
which  requires  several  years. 

A  Normal  Course  in  Canada 

By  E.  A.  Baker* 

Managing  Director ,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 

When  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  first  established 
its  services  throughout  Canada,  it 
found  no  readily  available  material 
which  could  be  used  for  the  home 
teaching  staff.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  the  Institute  to  inaug¬ 
urate  from  time  to  time  special 
courses  for  home  teachers  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Candidates  for  training  were  se¬ 
lected  from  among  the  brightest  and 
most  capable  young  women  gradu¬ 
ates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
an  occasional  one  drawn  from 
among  those  who  had  received  edu¬ 
cation  as  sighted  persons  and  had 
lost  their  sight  in  late  youth  or  early 
adult  life.  In  two  of  these  classes 
there  have  been  pupils  who  obtained 
their  education  as  sighted  persons 
and  had  reached  their  Normal 
School  entrance  for  training  as 


teachers  in  regular  grade-schools 
before  they  lost  their  sight.  Their 
education  and  experience  previous 
to  the  loss  of  sight  was  of  distinct 
value  in  their  new  vocation.  All 
candidates  are  totally  blind  or  at 
best  possess  guiding  vision. 

Beginning  on  May  18  this  year, 
the  Institute  organized  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Special  Normal  Class  for  Home 
Teachers  at  the  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Toronto,  Ontario.  There  were 
nine  new  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  enrolled  in  this  class  for  the 
full  period  of  ten  weeks,  while  in 
addition  the  home  teachers  already 
working  on  the  Ontario  Division 
staff  took  post  graduate  work  during 
the  final  four  weeks  of  the  course. 

The  curriculum  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  basketry,  chair- 
caning  and  kindred  handicrafts,  rub¬ 
ber-mat  making,  hand  knitting  and 
sewing,  crocheting,  machine  knitting 
and  sewing,  leather  work  and  simi¬ 
lar  handicrafts,  typewriting,  braille 
reading  and  writing,  and  Moon  type. 

In  all  subjects  except  one,  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  by  experienced  In¬ 
stitute  staff  workers ;  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  was  typewriting,  instruction  in 
this  subject  being  given  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  teacher  of  a  recognized  business 
college  engaged  by  the  Institute  for 
this  specific  purpose. 

The  attainment  of  each  candidate 
was  indicated  by  the  percentage  of 
marks  obtained  in  each  subject;  50 
per  cent  of  such  marks  being  based 
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on  application,  practical  work  and 
periodical  tests  during  the  course, 
and  50  per  cent  on  final  test.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  such  courses,  if 
any  individual  pupil  does  not  show 
aptitude  for  the  work,  instruction  is 
discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given 
by  representatives  of  each  depart¬ 
ment,  all  pupils  were  enabled  to  in¬ 
spect  thoroughly  the  practical  work 
carried  on  in  every  department  of 
the  Institute.  They  learned  pre¬ 
cisely  how  all  book  loans  are  made 
by  the  Library  Department,  the 
method  by  which  the  Courier,  a 
Canadian  monthly  braille  magazine, 
is  published,  how  all  basketry  prod¬ 
ucts  are  inspected  before  acceptance, 
etc.  Also  such  practical  experience 
as  it  was  possible  to  arrange  was 
given  in  the  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  by  having  pupils  accompany 
Social  Workers  on  their  calls.  This 
also  applied  to  the  regular  Home 
Teaching  Department. 

During  the  course  all  pupils  were 
given  a  weekly  training  allowance 
out  of  which  they  paid  their  own 
board  at  the  Institute  residence 
“Clarkewood,”  where  they  were  ac¬ 
commodated  for  the  full  period  of 
the  course.  Also  demonstration  and 
practice  materials  together  with 
necessary  tools  and  equipment  were 
provided. 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
course,  each  pupil  was  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  percentage  standing- 
obtained.  These  Home  Teachers 
are  trained  subject  to  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  will  be  engaged 
temporarily  as  required,  or  perma¬ 
nently,  as  Home  Teachers  when  op¬ 
portunities  occur.  Apart  from  this, 


each  pupil  enrolled  receives  the 
benefit  of  training,  while  allowances 
granted  obviate  personal  outlay  in 
obtaining  this  instruction. 

For  Home  Teachers  already  on 
the  staff  the  post  graduate  course  is 
invaluable  since  it  enables  them  to 
“brush  up”  on  all  subjects  and  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  latest  de¬ 
signs  in  handicrafts,  their  method 
of  manufacture,  and  the  type  and 
quantity  of  material  required  for 
each,  and  to  be  informed  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  recent  legislation  or 
measures  affecting  blind  persons 
with  which  they  should  be  familiar. 

In  all  such  courses,  continual  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  practical  character 
of  all  the  training  given  is  necessary. 
Home  Teachers  must  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  working  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  if  they  are  to 
render  real  service  to  their  pupils. 
For  this  reason,  training  is  invari¬ 
ably  given  in  the  closest  possible 
contact  with  working  service  de¬ 
partments  and  the  graduates  of  the 
classes  are  made  as  familiar  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  all  details,  so  that  in  han¬ 
dling  their  prospective  duties  in  the 
field  they  may  know  the  procedure 
of  service  departments  and  facilities 
available.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  Normal  Class  for  new  teachers, 
the  experienced  Home  Teachers  are 
brought  in  for  a  post  graduate  or 
“brush-up”  course.  In  this  way  the 
two  groups  are  closely  associated. 
The  new  pupils  in  training  benefit 
from  the  practical  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  field  for 
a  considerable  period,  while  those 
already  on  the  Home  Teaching  staff 
are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  to  date  and  active  by  the 
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accomplishment  of  those  who  are 
newly  trained.  Finally,  home  teach¬ 
ing  must  justify  its  existence  as  a 
service  by  producing  results  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  expense  and 
effort  involved.  The  personal  in¬ 
terests  of  an  efficient  home  teacher 
are  not  for  one  moment  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  against  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  must  look  to  the  home 
teacher  for  necessary  service. 

Summer  Institute  in  Missouri 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

Executive  Director,  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

The  sixth  Summer  Institute  for 
home  teachers  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  sponsored  by 
the  Lions’  Clubs  of  Missouri,  was 
held  from  June  1  to  14,  1931.  This 
year  attendance  was  limited  to  the 
ten  home  teachers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  staff  and  executives  of  local 
organizations. 

The  subjects  scheduled  for  the 
course  were  selected  in  conference 
with  the  home  teachers  themselves 
and  were  such  as  could  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  in  their  work. 
Among  them  were  social  work,  busi¬ 
ness  English  and  correspondence, 
social  hygiene,  public  speaking, 
placement  of  the  handicapped  and 
psychiatric  phases  of  social  work. 
In  all  of  these,  lecturers  from  out¬ 
side  the  work  for  the  blind  were 
chosen,  experts  in  their  respective 


fields.  In  addition  there  were  talks 
on  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Welfare,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  by  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission  and 
others. 

Round  Table  discussions  filled  the 
afternoons,  each  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  department  head  of  the 
Commission  staff,  and  the  students 
were  encouraged  to  bring  up  the 
problems  they  had  encountered  in 
their  own  work. 

Social  activities  of  various  kinds 
afforded  pleasurable  relaxation  and 
several  distinguished  guests  visited 
the  Institute — among  them  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Arthur  W.  Blaxall,  of  South 
Africa;  Mr.  Clyde  Welman,  retiring 
District  Governor  of  the  Lions  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Noel  Chadwick, 
incoming  District  Governor  of  the 
same  organization. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
again  extended  its  hospitality  to  the 
Institute,  and  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the 
state  financed  the  undertaking. 

Of  the  many  services  to  the  blind 
which  the  Missouri  Lions  Clubs 
render,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
financing  of  this  annual  summer  insti¬ 
tute  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  for  it 
is  a  rich  source  of  inspiration  and 
practical  helpfulness  to  the  home 
teachers  whose  utmost  powers  are 
demanded  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  varied  and  exacting  duties 
in  the  field. 


A  Visit  to  a  Mexican  School  for  the  Blind 

By  Flora  Scott  Baumann 


THE  strains  of  Canto  de  La  Gitana 
swelled  higher  and  higher,  sung 
with  the  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  only  the  people  of  a 
Latin  race  can  sing.  Through  the 
bars  of  an  open  window  a  beggar 
in  a  huge  sombrero  was  peering, 
trying  to  locate  the  source  of  the 
melody. 

It  was  the  class  in  music  at 
Mexico’s  National  School  for  the 
Blind,  whose  singing  I  warmly 
praised  to  the  kindly  director.  He, 
in  turn,  told  the  class  that  their 
visitor,  the  American  senorita,  was 
delighted,  and  this  praise  called 
forth  from  the  youthful  singers  the 
beautiful  strains  of  Las  Mananitas, 
one  of  Mexico’s  most  typical  songs. 

Later,  I  learned  that  this  group 
of  blind  students  has  an  orchestra 
and  also  a  band  that  plays  in  the 
city  parades,  which  are  a  feature  of 
Mexico’s  capital  on  fete  days. 

As  I  had  heard  that  Mexico  had 
sent  a  delegate  to  New  York  to  the 
conference  on  work  for  the  blind 
held  in  April,  I  was  eager  to  learn 
what  was  being  done  by  the  Mex¬ 
icans  for  their  sightless  people. 
I  found  the  National  School  for 
the  Blind,  like  most  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  there,  housed 
in  an  old  stone  building  erected 
hundreds  of  years  ago  for  a  con¬ 
vent.  It  is  also  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  the  blind  students  number¬ 


ing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine. 

The  work  was  started  in  1866  by 
Ignacio  Trigueros,  president  of  the 
municipal  corporation  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  teacher  and  equipment  for  the 
work.  He  first  sent  to  New  York, 
but  the  teacher  desired  from  the 
American  city  demanded  a  salary 
quite  prohibitive  in  view  of  the  new 
institution’s  limited  funds,  so  he 
was  (forced  to  imitate  Valentin 
Hafiy,  founder  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  Europe,  and  to  in¬ 
struct  himself  in  the  rudiments  of 
how  to  teach  the  blind.  Finding 
that  there  were  primers  and  a  crude 
apparatus  for  writing  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family  of  a  blind  man 
who  had  died,  Senor  Trigueros 
asked  that  these  things  be  given  to 
him,  and  proceeded  to  learn  the 
alphabet  of  the  blind,  and  to  write  it. 

He  was  surely  a  pioneer  in  this 
work,  for  at  that  time  few  people  in 
Mexico  had  any  knowledge  of  what 
was  being  done  elsewhere  for  the 
who  had  died,  Senor  Trigueros 
had  heard,  from  people  who  had 
traveled  in  foreign  countries,  of  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  learn;  also  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  thought  that 
the  man  from  whose  family  he  had 
received  the  equipment  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher,  and  had  even  written 
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several  pieces  of  poetry.  He  real¬ 
ized,  too,  that  handicraft  could  easily 
be  taught,  for  the  Mexicans  are 
unusually  skilful  with  their  hands. 

Next  he  had  a  small  alphabet 
made  with  embossed  points,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  French  system, 
and  ordered  books  from  Europe 
which  explained  the  various  methods 
of  teaching.  Then  he  began  enrol¬ 
ment;  the  school  grew  steadily,  and 
has  endured  throughout  all  the  years 
of  Mexico’s  political  upheaval. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
one  source  of  income  for  the  school 
was  the  15  per  cent  tax  put  upon 
public  lotteries  for  its  benefit.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  supported  by 
bequests  and  donations  which  are 
under  government  control.  The 
school  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Alfonso  Herrera,  aided  by  his  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Garcia. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
I  learned  what  I  wished  to  know 
about  the  school.  Through  the  wide 
halls  of  the  old  building,  and  up 
and  down  the  stone  staircases  the 
blind  students  were  walking — laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting  gaily  in  their  native 
tongue  and  going  about  so  rapidly 
that  the  visitors  were  forced  to 
dodge  quickly  to  get  out  of  their 
path.  Despite  the  uproar  caused  by 
the  noise  of  their  instruments  (for 
they  were  practicing  as  they  walked 
about)  I  managed  to  hear  the  trans¬ 
lation  which  my  kind  friend  and 
interpreter  was  giving  me  of  the 
account  of  the  School’s  work. 

Probably  the  chief  impression 
which  I  carried  away  was  the  un¬ 
usual  enthusiasm  displayed  by  both 
Dr.  Herrera  and  Mr.  Garcia.  As 
we  walked  about  the  building  with 


the  latter,  he  greeted  each  child  with 
an  affectionate  word,  and  told  us 
the  hopes  and  aims  of  those  in 
charge. 

They  felt,  he  said,  that  there 
should  be  another  school  for  the 
blind  children  of  the  well-to-do 
families  of  Mexico,  for,  due  to  the 
marked  class  distinction  there, 
wealthier  parents  were  unwilling 
to  allow  their  children  to  mingle 
with  those  of  the  very  poor.  Also, 
as  there  are  as  yet  no  handicraft 
teachers  in  Mexico  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  private  homes,  blind  children 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  are  sadly 
neglected. 

We  saw  the  large  clean  kitchen 
where  the  rotund  cook,  who  serves 
the  children  with  tortillas,  enchilladas 
and  frijoles,  greeted  us  with  a  smile. 
In  the  dining-room  the  pupils  sit  on 
benches  while  eating,  but,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
cia  explained,  it  is  hoped  soon  to 
replace  these  benches  with  chairs, 
so  that  each  child  may  have  that 
sense  of  possession  which  his  in¬ 
dividual  chair  at  the  table  will  give. 

Handiwork  is  stressed  of  course, 
and  a  workshop  is  maintained  in 
which  adult  blind  from  outside  are 
permitted  to  work.  Classes  are  held 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
grades;  typing  is  taught;  also,  an 
interesting  class  in  anatomy  is  held, 
in  order  to  prepare  pupils  for  learn¬ 
ing  massage.  Modern  slates  are 
used;  braille  is  taught;  and  the 
school  has  many  books,  brought 
from  Argentina,  for  the  students’ 
use. 

People  in  Mexico  City  are  kind 
in  visiting  and  bringing  gifts  to  the 
school,  but,  although  this  is  deeply 
appreciated,  it  is  in  nowise  solicited, 
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for  Dr.  Herrera  feels  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  charges  must  come 
from  inside — from  their  work  and 
the  feeling  of  “something  accom¬ 
plished.” 

Schools  have  been  opened  in 
several  states  of  the  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic  and  as  many  blind  students  from 
Mexico  City  as  are  available  to 
work  as  instructors  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  schools. 

But  as  yet,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  for  the  adult  blind  in 
Mexico — in  the  way  of  teaching 
handicraft,  or  reading  and  writing 
to  those  who  had  no  schooling  as 
children.  There  are  no  organized 
social  gatherings  or  reading  clubs 
such  as  we  have.  As  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn,  there  has  been  no 
legislation  for  their  benefit,  no 
attempt  at  sight  conservation,  and 
no  pensions  have  been  given.  But 
Mexico’s  political  situation  is  now 
settled  and  it  is  hoped  that  from 
now  on,  these  things  will  gradually 
come. 

The  great  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  teachers  at  the  National 
School  is  the  universal  one — to  find 
vocations  for,  or  to  fit  into  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions,  the  students 
which  they  have  tried  to  prepare 
for  life,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
become  wholly  self-supporting  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  go  out  into  the  world 
contented  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

Let  us,  the  workers  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  extend  to  the 
workers  for  the  blind  in  our  sister 
republic,  warmest  congratulations 
for  the  things  which  they,  under 
unusual  difficulties,  have  accom¬ 
plished. 


Club  Women  Co-operate  in 
Braille  Outlook 

Beginning  with  this  issue  the 
braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  will  be 
published  by  the  Foundation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Juniors  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women. 

This  organization  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  work  for  the  blind  in  1927 
and  each  member  club  started  a 
fund  for  the  printing  of  braille 
books.  In  the  intervening  years  they 
have  sponsored  the  publication  in 
braille  of  six  titles,  and  copies  have 
been  placed  free  in  various  libraries 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Snyder,  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Juniors,  the  fund  has 
steadily  increased  until  this  year  it 
reached  the  thousand  dollar  mark. 

This  year,  at  the  convention  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Women,  the  Juniors  decided 
to  contribute  $1,000  from  the  Braille 
Fund  toward  the  publication  of  the 
braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  This  decision  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  Pratt-Smoot  bill,  appropriating 
$100,000  a  year  of  Federal  moneys  for 
the  printing  of  braille  books,  there  is 
not  so  great  a  need  for  the  financing 
of  such  books  from  other  sources ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Outlook, 
the  only  braille  magazine  of  its  type 
in  this  country,  is  a  new  venture 
in  need  of  support. 

The  Juniors  of  Pennsylvania  hope 
that  the  “braille  trail”  they  are  blaz¬ 
ing  by  this  use  of  their  fund  will  be 
followed  by  the  Juniors  of  other 
states. 
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Editorial 

In  August  a  World  Social  Eco¬ 
nomic  Congress  was  held  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Industrial  Relations 
Association.  Following  so  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  this 
other  international  meeting  may 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  many 
workers  for  the  blind,  yet  in  several 
respects  it  is  worthy  of  their  at¬ 
tention. 

Many  things,  of  course,  it  had  in 
common  with  our  own  Conference 
— the  coming  together  of  many  na¬ 
tions  (thirty-six  were  represented)  ; 
the  language  difficulty ;  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  delegates  of  different  philos¬ 
ophies  and  points  of  view,  from 
capitalist  and  manager  to  Commu¬ 
nist  and  trade-union  adherent;  and, 
most  important,  the  laying  aside  of 
national  differences  in  a  collective 
effort  to  solve  wisely  the  problems 
common  to  all. 

The  Congress,  as  may  be  guessed 
from  its  name,  accepted  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  the  essential  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  social  and  economic  forces 
and  conditions.  That  social  ad¬ 
justment  is  impossible  without  ade¬ 
quate  solution  of  economic  problems 
is  recognized  by  every  social  work¬ 


er;  likewise,  the  fact  that  every 
change  in  economic  status,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  a  group,  involves 
changes  in  social  conditions.  For 
this  reason  the  Congress  attracted 
thinking  men  and  women  from 
varying  positions — leaders  of  indus¬ 
try,  economists,  government  offi¬ 
cials,  social  workers  and  research 
specialists — all  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  industry  and  industrial 
relations. 

The  discussions  centered  around 
planning.  The  world  is  faced  with 
an  unparalleled  industrial  depres¬ 
sion,  characterized  by  prevailing 
unemployment  and  at  the  same 
time  by  immense  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  experience  in  various 
industries  that  stabilization  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  small  units  can  be  effected 
by  careful  planning  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  such  plans;  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  single  unit  can  be 
entirely  stabilized  while  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  unstabilized  bod¬ 
ies.  In  the  light  of  these  premises 
the  Congress  asked:  Is  it  not 
possible  by  collective  effort  and 
thoughtful  planning  to  bring  about 
stabilization  of  world  industry  as 
a  whole?  and — Is  it  not  urgently 
necessary  that  such  collective  effort 
be  made  if  we  are  ever  to  get  out 
of  the  present  almost  hopeless 
worldwide  depression? 

In  the  light  of  such  inquiries  we 
workers  for  the  blind  may  well  ask 
ourselves  such  questions  as  these. 
In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the 
immediate  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  daily,  can  we  not  spare 
thought  for  the  future?  Are  we 
(Continued  on  page  177) 
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Alexander  Mell 

Alexander  Mell,1  for  half  a  century 
the  central  figure  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Austria,  died  September  30, 
1931.  With  his  death  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  outstanding  pioneers  in 
the  field  is  gone. 

In  1886  Herr  Mell  was  made  di¬ 
rector  of  the  then  Imperial -Royal  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Vienna.  As  this  school  had 
been  without  a  permanent  leader  since 
1883,  the  task  awaiting  the  new  di¬ 
rector  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  meant 
a  re-organization  of  the  institute  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  restore  this 
old  school  to  the  place  where  it  tradi¬ 
tionally  belonged.  We  can  follow  the 
trials  of  his  early  work  in  his  four- 
year  ‘‘reports  of  activities”  issued  in 
1890  and  1894.  These  reports  gained 
wide  attention  and  were  favorably 
commented  upon  in  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  Le  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Der 
Blindenfreund. 

The  world  knows  this  great  instruc¬ 
tor  also  in  the  role  of  author  and 
editor.  In  1900  was  published  the 
extensive  Encyklopadisches  Handbnch 
des  Blind enwe sens,  a  work  of  almost 
1000  pages.  This  book  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  the  outstanding  reference  work 
on  the  blind.  It  is  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  Americans  to  note  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  A.A.I.B.  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1902,  a  resolution 
was  passed  where  the  members  rec¬ 
ognized  “with  heart-felt  pleasure  and 
a  sincere  gratitude  the  great  service 
which  Professor  Mell,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  Austria,  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  by 
the  publication  of  his  monumental 


work  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  des 
Blindenwesens 

Among  his  other  literary  products 
can  be  mentioned  a  history  of  his 
school  in  1904,  a  plan  of  instruction 
for  schools  for  the  blind  in  1908,  and 
Der  Blind enunierricht  in  1910.  In 
addition,  Mell  was  the  editor  of  the 
periodical  Von  unseren  Blinden  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Der  Blindenfreund  and  Eos. 

Alexander  Mell  was  the  originator 
of  the  movement  for  special  training 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  the  fall 
of  1889  a  ten-week  course  on  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  was  held  at  the 
Imperial-Royal  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  This  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  soon  repeated,  and  in  time 
special  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  became  an  accepted  fact  in  the 
Austrian  pedagogical  world. 

The  famous  library  at  the  institute 
for  the  blind  in  Vienna  stands  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  work  of 
Alexander  Mell.  From  a  very  small 
beginning  he  built  up  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  the  most  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  blindiana  in  the  world.  In 
it  can  be  found  rare  items  on  the  blind 
dating  back  as  far  as  1450.  Also  the 
very  interesting  museum  collection,  al¬ 
though  founded  by  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein,  owes  its  greatness  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  perseverance  of  Herr  Mell.  His 
early  training  as  a  naturalist  was  a 
help  to  him  in  his  museum  activities. 

The  Austrian  Government  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  the  services  of 
Alexander  Mell.  In  1898  he  was 
made  Regierungsrat ;  in  1908  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  decoration  “Die  eiserne 
Krone V  and  in  September,  1918,  he 
was  given  the  title  of  Elofrat. 

Helga  Lende 


1See  frontispiece. 
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C.  G.  Henderson 

C.  G.  Henderson,  founder  of  the 
societies  in  India  known  as  “Blind 
Relief  Associations,”  died  suddenly 
in  England  in  September  of  this 
year. 

In  1913,  while  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  Mr.  Henderson  began  his 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  by  strenuous  efforts  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  widespread  organi¬ 
zation  for  this  purpose.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  president  of  the 
All-India  Blind  Relief  Association 
and  even  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Civil  Service  in  1928,  he  made 
yearly  visits  from  England  to  India 
to  carry  on  this  work.  He  was  plan¬ 
ning  another  trip  to  India,  to  be 
undertaken  in  October,  when  his  death 
occurred. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  also  the  author 
of  two  pamphlets,  Blindness  in  India 
and  The  Work  of  Blindness  Prevention. 

Mr.  Henderso-n  was  well-known 
to  many  workers  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  through  his  attendance 
at  the  World  Conference,  where  his 
able  and  convincing  speeches  won 
the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  With 
his  passing,  the  work  for  bli-nd  and 
for  prevention  of  blindness  loses  a 
valued  and  well-loved  friend. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Riley  on  October  10,  1931,  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  (of 
which  the  Headquarters  for  the 
Blind  is  a  part)  lost  a  well-beloved 
leader. 

Dr.  Riley  had  served  the  Bureau 
in  the  capacity  of  General  Secretary 


for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  administrative  duties 
there,  he  found  time  for  many  other 
activities  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  civic  improvement.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Club,  which  afterward  became 
the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  During  the  War  he  was 
active  in  Red  Cross  work  and  was 
the  organizer  of  the  Home  Service 
Department. 

From  1916  to  1921  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
After-care  of  Infantile  Paralysis  Pa¬ 
tients,  bringing  to  this  work  the  same 
sympathetic  interest  he  showed  in  the 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
groups  which  the  Bureau  carries  on. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  work  for 
blind  as  well  as  to  the  other  fields  of 
social  work  with  which  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated. 

John  B.  Jordan 

John  B.  Jordan,  a  well-beloved 
teacher  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  for  twenty-nine  years,  died  at 
Vinton,  Iowa,  on  August  28,  1931, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  “Twenty- 
nine  years  is  the  measure  of  time 
but  it  is  not  the  measure  of  Mr. 
Jordan’s  splendid  service,  nor  is  it 
the  measure  of  his  faithfulness,” 
writes  Mr.  Francis  Eber  Palmer, 
Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind.  “He  gave  so  abun¬ 
dantly  of  his  consecrated  talents,  so 
largely  of  his  wholesome  influence, 
and  so  sincerely  of  his  heart-life  that 
the  results  of  his  work  are  not 
measured  by  the  numbers  on  the 
dial  plate  of  Time.” 
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Robert  B.  Tolan 


Ohio  Commission’s  Secretary 

Robert  Beatty  Tolan,  who  joined 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
as  its  Executive  Secretary  in  June, 
1931,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  has 
formerly  made  his  home  in  Lima, 
Ohio.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  has  had  experience  in  probate 
and  juvenile  court  work  and  in  civic 
organization. 

Mr.  Tolan  has  already  launched 
a  plan  for  selling  through  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  the  products 
made  by  blind  workers  of  the  state. 
This  independent  selling  unit  will 
be  available  for  the  other  societies 
and  organizations  in  Ohio,  and  the 
plan  has  been  endorsed  by  all  affili¬ 
ated  organizations. 

New  Head  of  Sunshine  Home 

The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  for 
Blind  Babies,  located  in  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  has  recently  appointed 


Miss  Katharine  L.  Foster  as  Super¬ 
intendent.  Miss  Foster  brings  to 
this  newly  created  position  valuable 
experience  in  experimental  work 
with  preschool  children  who  offer 
unusual  and  difficult  problems  to  the 
educator.  She  took  her  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  Institutional  Administra¬ 
tion  and  her  Master’s  Degree  in 
Nursery  School  Education.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  Miss  Foster  has  also 
done  advanced  work  in  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  clinical  research. 

The  Board  of  the  Arthur  Home 
is  to  be  commended  on  their  choice 
of  a  superintendent  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  regime  which  they  are 
planning  to  develop. 

Vermont’s  New  Field  Director 

Marion  Roberta  Townsend  brings 
to  her  new  position  as  Vermont’s 
Field  Director  for  the  Adult  Blind 
valuable  experience  in  the  many  and 
varied  activities  which  work  for  the 
blind  entails. 

Though  a  Cincinnatian  by  birth, 
Miss  Townsend  spent  most  of  her 
childhood  in  New  York,  where  she 
studied  arts  and  crafts  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  other  cen¬ 
ters. 

Her  first  actual  experience  in 
social  work  was  in  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Department  of  the  Seamen’s 
Church  Institute  in  New  York. 
Later,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
resident  staff  of  Inwood  House  for 
delinquent  girls,  where  she  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  supervising  the  girls’ 
activities,  in  case  work,  and  in  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

Miss  Townsend’s  entrance  into 
work  for  the  blind  was  through  a 
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course  of  training  at  the  workshop 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  where  she  special¬ 
ized  in  technical  work.  Following 
this  training,  Miss  Townsend  en¬ 
gaged  in  case  work  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  several  years  served  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  capacity  of  Field  Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapist. 

V  ending-Machines 
(Continued  from  page  152) 

total  more  than  10  bars  or  a  new 
location  should  be  found  for  the 
machine.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  above  figures  estimate  the 
gross  profit,  from  which  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  automobile,  assistant, 
or  commissions  on  the  location  must 
be  paid;  also  that  the  estimate  is 
made  exclusive  of  returns  on  the 
investment  for  machines.  Of  course, 
a  man  with  10  machines  who  earns 
$2.00  a  day  (according  to  the  above 
figures)  would  not  need  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  a  driver  for  handling  so 
few  machines.  And  it  is  very  un¬ 
usual  for  a  factory  owner  or  man¬ 
ager  to  charge  commission  or  rental 
when  the  operator  is  sponsored  by 
an  association  for  the  blind. 

Any  man  who  is  considering  going 
into  the  vending-machine  business 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  there  is 
an  economic  depression  in  his  city 
it  is  very  difficult  to  start  opera¬ 
tions,  and  he  is  almost  sure  to  be 
disappointed  if  he  bases  his  hopes 
for  profit  on  even  the  most  con¬ 
servative  estimate.  On  the  other 
hand  when  business  conditions  are 
normal  the  vending-machine  can  be 
made  a  very  profitable  source  of 
income. 


Blind  Farmers  in  Yugoslavia 
(Continued  from  page  154) 

from  seizure  for  debt.  Under  this 
law  no  creditor  can  force  the  farmer 
to  give  up  the  following  essentials 
of  his  calling  in  payment  of  his 
debt :  “one  plough,  one  cart,  two 
oxen  or  two  buffaloes  or  two 
draught-horses,  a  mare  with  a  year¬ 
ling  foal,  a  cow  or  buffalo  cow  with 
a  yearling  calf,  ten  sheep,  five  pigs, 
five  goats ;  one  axe,  one  hoe,  one 
mattock,  one  scythe,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  food  for  his  cattle,  the 
necessary  quantity  of  food  for  him¬ 
self  and  family  until  the  new  har¬ 
vest;  five  acres  of  land  (field  or 
wood  or  orchard  or  vineyard)  in¬ 
cluding  the  not-yet-gathered  fruit; 
the  farmer’s  house  and  outbuildings 
with  the  land  on  which  they  stand, 
one  acre  at  most.” 

At  present  the  above  law  relates 
only  to  Serbia,  but  the  Government 
is  now  considering  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  other  states  which  com¬ 
pose  the  kingdom  of  Yugoslavia. 

One  Fare  Tickets 

Purchasers  of  one-fare  railway 
tickets  are  requested  to  place  their 
orders  early  enough  to  reach  the 
Foundation  six  days  before  the  tickets 
are  to  be  sent  from  New  York.  To 
secure  the  tickets  from  the  railway 
companies  requires  about  six  days  if 
the  regular  mail  service  is  used,  and 
to  handle  an  order  in  less  than  this 
time  usually  requires  special  messenger 
service,  which  is  costly.  Purchasers 
are  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  placing  their  ticket  orders 
as  early  as  possible.  In  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  however,  the  Foundation  will 
try  to  give  twenty-four  hour  service. 
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Annual  Conference  in 
Pennsylvania 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  October  5  and  6.  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  was  in  general 
charge  of  the  Conference,  making 
all  announcements.  The  individual 
sessions  were  presided  over  by  the 
trustees  and  other  officials  of  the 
Association. 

Following  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  reports  were  given  on 
such  vital  subjects  as  “Prevention 
of  B  1  i  n  d  n  e  s  s,”  “Administrative 
Problems,”  “Publicity,  Solicitation 
and  Legislation,”  “Shop  Work,” 
“Recreation  and  Relief,”  “Place¬ 
ment,”  “Home-work,”  and  “Sales¬ 
manship.”  A  forty-minute  discus¬ 
sion  followed  each  report. 

Two  very  interesting  papers  were 
presented :  one  by  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  on  “Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness;”  and  one  by  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt,  on  “The  Establishment  of  a 
Training  Center  for  Branch  Super¬ 
visors  and  Department  Heads.” 

Mr.  C.  B.  Auel,  President  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  asked 
for  the  support  of  the  Conference  in 
regard  to  the  following  proposed 
legislation :  “That  the  doors  of  in¬ 
dustry  be  opened  to  the  duly  regis¬ 
tered  handicapped  persons — making 
the  State,  and  not  the  employer,  liable 
in  case  of  further  accident.”  The 
Conference  passed  a  resolution  to 
endorse  such  legislation,  and  to  have 
a  committee  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Secretary 


of  the  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  notifying  every  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  urging  their  co¬ 
operation  when  the  bill  is  introduced. 

The  final  session  of  the  Conference 
was  devoted  to  five-minute  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  subjects  presented. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  past  year’s  progress  was 
the  agreement  reached  in  Pittsburgh 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Educational  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Annabel  Carter 

Editorial 

(Continued  from  page  172) 

planning  for  the  changing  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  sightless  children  in 
the  coming  years?  Are  we  improv¬ 
ing  our  techniques  of  training  and 
placement  against  the  time  when 
employment  conditions  improve? 
Are  we  anticipating  and  providing 
for  the  numbers  of  sightless  people 
who,  because  of  various  disabilities, 
will  require  the  sheltered  workshop 
or  direct  financial  relief? 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  one  upon  another, 
must  we  not  have  more  collective 
and  co-operative  effort — collective 
among  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  so  far  as  our  problems  are 
the  problems  of  the  blind ;  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  problems  of  the 
community,  utilization  of  all  the 
social  forces  in  the  community  and 
close  co-operation  with  its  other 
social  agencies? 

In  our  answers  may  lie  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  progress. 


E.  C.  McK. 


In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  their  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — Will  you  please  inform  me 
as  to  the  number  of  sightless  people  in 
the  United  States? 

Answer — The  U.  S.  Census  of  1930 
gives  63,489  as  the  total  number  of  blind 
in  this  country.  Recent  estimates  made 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
place  the  total  figure  much  higher — at 
approximately  114,000.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  several  reasons  for  the  discrepancy 
in  these  figures.  In  the  first  place  the 
definition  of  blindness  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census  is  somewhat  more  restricted 
than  the  definitions  used  by  many  of  the 
agencies  in  the  field.  Moreover,  since  the 
blind  form  such  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  population,  the  census  enumerators 
may  sometimes  have  forgotten  to  ask 
whether  there  were  any  sightless  persons 
in  the  household. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Foundation 
are  based  on  the  registers  of  the  blind 
in  certain  states  and  cities  where  the 
work  for  the  blind  is  well  established  and 
where  the  records  are  probably  fairly 
complete.  The  population  of  the  areas 
selected  for  this  purpose  comprises  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States. 

• 

Question — I  am  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  without  sight,  and  a  graduate  of  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  I  wish  to  take 
up  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind.  Are 
there  any  schools  that  give  one  special¬ 
ized  training  for  such  work  and  does  it 
present  definite  opportunities? 

Answer — Perkins  Institution  at  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  gives,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Harvard  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  excellent  course  of  preparation 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  We  suggest  that 


you  write  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  c/o 
Perkins  Institution,  for  further  details. 

As  to  the  chances  of  securing  a  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 
Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins- 
Harvard  course  have  secured  positions, 
probably  partly  by  virtue  of  their  spe¬ 
cialized  training.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  field  for  sightless 
teachers  is  somewhat  overcrowded.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  feel  that  they  must 
maintain  a  certain  proportion  of  seeing 
teachers  in  order  to  cover  all  types  of 
work,  and  this  reduces  the  number  of 
openings  for  those  without  sight.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  school  usually  has  graduates 
of  its  own,  who  wish  to  enter  the  field 
and  whose  qualifications  are  already  well- 
known  to  the  staff,  and  this  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  secure  a  position 
in  a  school  other  than  the  one  you  have 
studied  in.  We  suggest  that  when  writing 
to  Dr.  Allen  you  secure  his  advice  on 
this  important  point. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Teacher  of  piano,  clarinet  and  harmony, 
former  pupil  of  Peabody  Conservatory, 
three  years’  experience  with  both  blind 
and  sighted  pupils,  desires  position  in  an 
institution  or  in  public  school  classes  for 
the  blind.  Can  submit  recommendations. 
Adolph  J.  Feher,  12604  Brackland  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Young  man,  blind,  desires  teaching 
position  in  school.  Graduate  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina,  majoring  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  English  language  and  Literature, 
History.  References  furnished.  A.  D. 
Croft,  Warrensville,  South  Carolina. 
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Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


California  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind — Mr.  Joseph  M.  Kelley  is 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  in  Oakland, 
California,  succeeding  Mr.  Fred  F.  Beber- 
gall.  Also  Mrs.  Rosalie  D.  Ryan  is  the 
new  field  worker  appointed  in  place  of 
Mrs.  Bolina  B.  Barney,  resigned.  .  .  . 
The  movement  to  furnish  white  canes  to 
blind  persons  has  been  launched  in  Oak¬ 
land,  and  good  co-operation  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Safety  Councils  and  Service 
Clubs,  as  well  as  from  the  public  gener¬ 
ally. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — The 

new  outdoor  skating-rink  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  boys  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  they  have 
demonstrated  that  it  does  not  take  long 
for  blind  boys  and  semi-sighted  boys  to 
learn  how  to  skate.  The  rink  is  made  of 
concrete  with  roughened  sides  and  ends 
so  that  the  blind  can  tell  when  they  are 
nearing  the  rink’s  edge.  .  .  .  Another 
feature  the  School  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  is  the  acquisition  of  a  “bus”  or  coach 
for  conveying  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  other  groups,  from  place  to  place. 

Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — The 
class  in  braille  which  the  Omaha  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  organized  for 
the  adult  blind  of  the  city  is  meeting  with 
great  success.  Classes  are  held  twice  each 
week,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  for  an 
hour  each  time.  The  first  group  of  pupils 
has  nearly  completed  the  course  and 
arrangements  are  already  on  foot  to  enrol 
pupils  for  a  new  class.  .  .  .  The  Reading 
Circle,  planned  and  organized  by  Miss 
Ethel  Doty,  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Blind  of  Omaha,  meets  once  a 
fortnight  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of 


the  Public  Library.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Miss  Edith  Tobitt  of  the  Public 
Library,  an  assistant  will  be  available  at 
these  meetings  to  read  any  material 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

A  second  successful  season  for  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission’s  “Camp  Landis”  leaves 
little  doubt  that  this  summer  camp  for 
the  blind,  originally  an  experiment  of  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  will  now  become  a  per¬ 
manent  institution.  Among  the  camp’s 
visitors  this  year  was  a  happy  group  of 
twenty-three  children  who  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  class  for  women  and  girls  re¬ 
opened  October  23,  at  The  Blind  Shop. 
...  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  inaugurate 
sight-conservation  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Delaware  and  the  Commission 
is  urging  the  school  boards  of  the  city 
and  state  to  co-operate  in  this  important 
work. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

The  Kansas  State  School  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  completion  of  its  up- 
to-date  $40,000  boiler  room  and  equip¬ 
ment,  which  replaces  the  old  plant  now 
quite  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  school.  ...  In  regard  to  school 
attendance,  recent  statistics  show  that 
students  now  enter  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  practically  all  of  them  stay 
on  to  complete  the  four  year  high  school 
course . Among  successful  con¬ 

testants  in  a  state-wide  competition  held 
at  Topeka  on  September  15  last,  were 
two  State  School  pupils — Lois  Tauer, 
sophomore,  who  won  second  place  in 
piano,  and  Albert  Jones,  class  of  1930, 
who  won  third  place  in  tenor  voice. 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  committee  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cross  to  investigate  the  need  of 
old  age  pensions  in  Connecticut  has  in¬ 
vited  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  to  submit  a  report  covering 
the  financial  status  of  all  blind  people 
over  sixty  years  of  age  in  eleven  key 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  The  survey, 
which  has  been  completed,  includes  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  older  blind  people  residing  in 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury,  New  London,  Norwich,  Middle- 
town,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Coventry  and 
Eastford. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind — Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
succeeding  Mrs.  J.  B.  A.  Robertson. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission’s  per¬ 
sonnel  include:  Mr.  E.  L.  Reno,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  Walter  L.  King,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ruth;  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Mueller. 

Perkins  Institution — The  Harvard  class 
for  the  training  of  workers  for  the  blind 
opened  early  in  October,  with  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  twenty.  This  year’s  class  has 
its  usual  cosmopolitan  assemblage,  with 
pupils  from  Bermuda,  India,  Egypt,  Chile 
and  several  states  of  this  country.  Dr. 
Allen  returned  from  his  summer  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  lead  the  class  and  was  given  a 
very  cordial  welcome  both  by  the  students 
of  the  class  and  by  the  officers  and  pupils 
of  the  school.  .  .  .  The  annual  field  meet 
of  the  Girls’  School  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  9.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  appearance  of 
two  large  trucks  sent  by  the  Pathe  and 
the  Fox  Movietone  moving  picture  com¬ 
panies.  Oliver  Cottage  won  the  meet 
with  a  score  of  thirty-nine  points.  .  .  . 
Perkins  Institution  is  always  the  Mecca 
for  many  visitors.  Usually  they  come  as 
individuals  but  each  year  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  send  large 
delegations.  Recently,  students  from  Har¬ 
vard  University,  under  Dr.  Richard  Cabot, 
visited  the  school.  Other  schools  have  sent 
delegations,  such  as  Radcliffe  College,  Sim¬ 


mons,  the  Erskine  School  and  the  nurses’ 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Malden  Hospital.  .  .  .  On 
Wednesday  evening,  October  21,  the  annual 
reception  was  given  at  the  Director’s  house 
to  members  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to  the 
officers  and  teachers,  the  trustees  and  their 
wives  were  present.  As  this  was  the  first 
reception  given  by  the  new  director,  it 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  all  members 
of  the  staff  to  meet  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell. 

.  .  .  During  the  autumn  months  the  staff 
of  the  school  has  carried  on  its  program 
of  improvement — brick  walks  have  been 
relaid  throughout  the  grounds;  new  plant¬ 
ings  have  been  carried  out  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  main  buildings;  the*  boys’ 
running  tracks  at  both  the  upper  and 
lower  schools  have  been  rebuilt.  Two 
beautiful  illuminated  signs  have  been 
erected,  one  at  the  front  gate  and  one 
near  the  rear  fence  where  many  motorists 
pass  on  the  river  parkway.  .  .  .  The  Boy 
Scout  troop  has  begun  its  activities  for 
this  year.  A  stone  fireplace  for  outdoor 
roasts  has  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
boys’  close.  The  troop  spent  the  week 
of  October  19  at  the  Boy  Scout  camp 
at  Dover. 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

— The  “white  cane”  movement  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  Iowa,  encouraged  by  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  state.  In  Sioux  City  and 
also  in  Dubuque,  each  blind  adult  recently 
received  the  gift  of  a  white  cane  from  the 
Lions  Club  of  his  city. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — The 

Arkansas  School  re-opened  after  summer 
vacation  with  a  revised  curriculum  and  a 
staff  selected  to  meet  the  standards  set 
up  for  accredited  high  schools  of  the 
state.  So  far,  the  new  course  of  study 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  the  pupils 
seem  pleased  with  the  new  curriculum. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

— The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Park  Lewis  Hall,  the  new 
dormitory  for  the  girls  of  the  New  York 
State  School,  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
of  September  12,  when  an  interesting 
program,  including  songs  by  the  State 
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School  pupils,  was  given.  Building  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Already  the  ground 
and  first  floor  stories  of  the  new  dormitory 
are  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next 
fall.  Hopes  are  entertained  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  building  for  the  boys, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  will  be  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  1932. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind — This  year  the  blind  pupils  have  a 
music  room  for  their  exclusive  use.  The 
room  was  formerly  used  for  manual  train¬ 
ing  but  it  has  been  re-decorated  and  the 
furniture  renovated,  and  is  now  a  very 
suitable  room  for  its  new  purpose. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — An 
enthusiastic  group  of  volunteers,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  47  certified  hand  transcribers, 
is  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind.  At  the  annual  tea  given 
for  the  transcribers  by  the  Society,  the 
silver  cup  was  won  for  the  third  time  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sherman,  who  had  brailled 
1,344  pages  with  only  one  error  to  every 
29  pages.  During  the  year  1930,  this 
group  presented  to  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  18,914  pages  of  completed  ma¬ 
terial,  comprising  140  volumes  of  30  titles. 
In  addition,  it  prepared  13  volumes  of 
The  History  of  Modern  Europe  for  a 
college  having  two  blind  students.  This 
work  will  be  sent  from  one  college  to 
another  as  need  for  it  arises.  .  .  .  The 
Boy  Scout  sale  of  brooms  made  by  the 
blind,  which  was  held  through  May  and 
June,  resulted  in  orders  for  18,400  house 
brooms.  Scouts  are  paid  ten  cents  apiece 
for  each  order,  the  money  being  sent 
direct  to  their  headquarters  and  used 
solely  to  pay  their  way  at  their  own 
camp.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
threefold:  the  housewife  gets  an  excellent 
broom  and  a  chance  to  show  her  interest 
in  the  Society’s  work;  the  boy  gets  some 
valuable  business  experience  and  the 
opportunity  of  earning  his  camp  vaca¬ 
tion;  and  the  Society  has  additional  work 
for  its  shop  during  the  slack  summer 
months.  ...  A  successful  season  was 
passed  at  the  Society’s  vacation  camp — 
Highbrook  Lodge.  Owing  to  decreased 


funds,  the  camp  was  only  open  for  eight 
weeks,  instead  of  ten  weeks  as  in  the 
three  previous  seasons,  but,  by  crowding 
in  the  dormitories,  and  extra  work  on 
the  part  of  the  staff,  99  blind  guests  were 
entertained  in  that  time,  which  compares 
well  with  1930’s  figure  of  101  guests  dur¬ 
ing  a  ten  weeks’  season. 

Pasay  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
(Philippine  Islands) — Blind  pupils  in  the 
Philippines  are  now  able  to  study  braille 
from  local  textbooks,  thanks  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  For  years  the  pupils  have  labored 
under  the  handicap  of  using  books  alto¬ 
gether  American  in  atmosphere  and  con¬ 
tent.  About  two  years  ago,  a  group  of 
women  began  to  study  braille  with  a  view 
to  relieving  the  situation,  and  now, 
through  their  efforts,  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at  Pasay,  Rizal,  has 
been  supplied  with  thirteen  texts,  ten  of 
which  are  local.  In  all,  the  School  has 
now  about  twenty-five  well-bound  vol¬ 
umes — readers,  arithmetic  books,  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — 
which  it  could  not  have  procured  from 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The 

Oklahoma  School  is  rejoicing  in  the  fact 
that  a  new  concrete  road  runs  from  the 
city  of  Muskogee  past  the  School  campus 
for  approximately  a  mile,  replacing  the  old 
worn,  hard-surface  road  so  well-known  to 
the  personnel.  This  change  was  made 
possible  through  the  last  Legislature’s 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  this  purpose. 
Fortunately,  the  road  was  completed  and 
open  to  traffic  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  September.  .  .  .  Inside,  too, 
some  modernizing  has  been  in  progress. 
The  large  library  has  now  been  re¬ 
arranged,  and  the  books  re-catalogued; 
new  steel  cases  replace  the  old  wooden 
ones;  and  the  floor  of  the  room  has  been 
entirely  covered  with  new  linoleum. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

—Mr.  F.  S.  Graves,  for  thirteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  leaves  on  December  1  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  Association  in  Lancaster. 
.  .  .  Since  last  April  the  Lackawanna 
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branch  has  been  housed  in  new  quarters, 
at  719  Mulberry  Street,  Scranton,  where 
the  workrooms  are  airy  and  well-lighted. 
There  are  three  rooms  in  the  branch’s 
new  home:  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the 
women,  and  the  office  and  salesroom  is 
between  these  two.  .  .  Scranton’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Week  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  held 
the  last  week  of  January,  1932,  with 
Mrs.  Frances  McEnaney,  1425  Ash  Street, 
Scranton,  as  secretary  for  this  movement. 

Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — The 

Seattle  Lighthouse  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  received  first  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  published  photographs  in  the 
recent  contest  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council  in  New  York. 
...  A  display  of  products  made  by  the 
Lighthouse  workers,  and  a  demonstration 
of  the  actual  process  of  manufacturing 
them,  proved  attractive  features  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair  held  at  Puyal¬ 
lup,  Washington,  during  the  last  week  of 
September. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Adult  Association 
for  the  Blind,  white  canes  were  presented 
to  all  its  members  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
Colorado  Springs.  .  .  .  The  School  con¬ 
gratulates  itself  on  having  three  former 
graduates  in  colleges  this  year — two  in 
Colorado  College  and  one  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

Arkansas  Blind  Women’s  Industrial 
Home — The  Blind  Women’s  Home,  estab¬ 
lished  a  year  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  women  of  Arkansas  who  have  re¬ 
sided  in  the  state  for  at  least  seven  years 
prior  to  date  of  application,  now  has  a 
family  of  eight,  seven  of  whom  are  totally 
blind.  Unfortunately,  many  other  appli¬ 
cants  have  had  to  be  refused  because 
present  funds  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
more  than  this  number. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind — Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson  has 
been  appointed  Supervisor  of  Industries 
for  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miss  Marion  Howard  King.  Miss 
Hutchinson  is  a  graduate  of  the  German¬ 
town  Friends’  School  and  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
For  the  last  eight  years  she  has  been 
associated  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  in  their  Occupational 
Therapy  Department,  and  has  had  charge 
of  this  department  since  1925. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — The  National  Society  an¬ 
nounces  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  its  Medical  Di¬ 
rector,  to  take  effect  December  31,  1931. 
....  A  very  interesting  discussion  on 
“The  Cinema  and  the  Eye”  by  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
appears  in  The  Sight-Saving  Review  for 
September. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  Association  for 
the  Blind,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Mr.  Wm. 
Lauren  Rhoades,  President;  Mr.  George 
F.  Cuthbert,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Anna 
Starring,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Kathryne  M. 
Kelley,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Wm.  Harper, 
Miss  Catherine  Morrison,  and  Mr.  George 
F.  Cuthbert  are  directors  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  with  a  three-year  term  of  office. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — S.  A.  Saunders,  a  blind  man  from 
Saskatchewan,  who  is  a  student  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  a 
$1,000  prize  for  a  thesis  on  “Maritime 
Economics.”  ...  A  survey  of  the  city 
of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  has  recently  been 
made,  as  a  result  of  which  many  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  register 
for  that  city.  Steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  extend  Institute  activities  to  cover 

Sherbrooke . In  Prince  Edward 

Island,  too,  a  complete  survey  of  the 
blind  has  recently  been  made,  as  a  result 
of  which  87  blind  and  partially  blind  per¬ 
sons  resident  on  the  Island  are  now 
registered.  This  was  accomplished  by 
Miss  C.  Ethel  Hawker,  Field  Worker. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

At  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  held  in 
Shreveport  during  the  last  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  free  space  in  the  main  exhibit  build- 
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ing  was  allotted  to  the  Shreveport  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  where  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  held  in  chair  caning,  basket 
weaving,  and  crocheting;  also  various 
kinds  of  work  were  displayed,  such  as 
stool  work,  knitting,  sewing.  The  Fair 
management  permitted  the  sale  of  articles 
and  a  goodly  number  of  those  on  dis¬ 
play  were  sold. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

Since  last  May  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  publishing  monthly 
bulletins  of  useful  information. 

The  new  Prevention  of  Blindness  film, 
prepared  by  the  Eastman  Teaching  Films 
Company  at  the  request  of,  and  under  the 
direction  of,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  was  purchased  last 
February  by  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Already  the  film  has  been 
shown  to  more  than  sixty  organizations 
in  Missouri,  including  schools,  public 
health  nurses,  student  teachers,  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  Community  Councils, 
and  in  local  picture  houses  immediately 
preceding  eye  clinics  held  by  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Department. 

Oklahoma  State  Institute  for  Deaf 
Blind  and  Orphans — During  the  year 
ended  November  1,  1931,  six  blind  chil¬ 
dren  were  pupils  at  the  Institute,  a  special 
state  school  for  colored  children. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — Upon  its  opening 
day,  September  15,  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  extended  a  welcome  to  five  young 
women  eager  to  enter  the  two-year  train¬ 
ing  course  for  home  teaching  and  social 
work  among  the  blind.  A  little  later  a 
sixth  member  joined  the  class.  Adding 
to  this  number  the  three  who  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  first  year  of  the  course 
at  Overbrook,  and  are  now  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work,  the  Institution  has  at  present  nine 
prospective  home  teachers  in  training. 
The  class  of  1932  represents  the  states  of 
Minnesota,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
while  that  of  ’33  has  as  members  two 


graduates  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind;  two  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind;  one  from  the  Man¬ 
chester  High  School,  New  Hampshire; 
and  one,  who  has  completed  the  Harvard 
Course  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  Special  Methods  Course  given  at 
Perkins  Institution,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Madison  High  School,  New  York  State. 

.  .  .  The  Overbrook  Football  League 

has  progressed  to  the  second  round  with 
much  interest  displayed  by  the  student 
body.  The  game  is  played  with  a  regula¬ 
tion  Rugby  football  and  is  purely  a  kick¬ 
ing  game  with  no  personal  contact.  The 
members  of  the  team  kick  in  rotation. 
With  four  teams  of  five  boys  and  a  see¬ 
ing  teacher,  a  great  deal  of  healthful 
exercise  and  recreation  is  secured.  .  .  . 
“Hapovgi”  is  the  name  adopted  by  the 
Overbrook  Camp  Fire  Girls.  It  is  taken 
from  the  first  three  letters  of  “happy”  and 
the  first  two  letters  of  “Overbrook”  and 
of  “girls.” 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
(Honolulu) — Dolores  Quinto,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  last  June  from  the  eighth  grade  of 
the  Territorial  School,  Honolulu,  is  now 
taking  the  high  school  course  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Dolores  plans  to  complete  her 
education  at  Washington  University,  and 
then  return  to  her  native  home  in  the 
Philippines,  there  to  teach  the  blind.  .  . 
The  Territorial  Shop  for  the  adult  blind 
prepared  an  interesting  exhibit  for  the 
second  annual  Hawaiian  Products’  week 
held  last  October.  One  blind  worker 
showed  how  broom  winding  was  done; 
another  operated  a  broom  sewing  press; 
others  demonstrated  hand  chair-caning, 
wire  drawn  bench  work,  the  making  of 
straw  cushions,  hula  skirts  and  mop  heads. 

Colored  Blind  Association,  Denver — 

Mrs.  Helen  Gatewood  has  been  appointed 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Colored 
Blind  Association  this  year.  .  .  .  The 

Association  was  recently  the  recipient  of 
a  legacy  from  the  late  Mrs.  Pearl  Hick¬ 
man,  the  money  to  be  applied  towards  the 
building  fund. 
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Sweepstakes  Winners 

Results  of  the  national  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Harmon  Foundation 
of  New  York,  for  improvement 
shown  by  children  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  have  just  been  announced. 
The  awards  are  for  noteworthy 
progress  in  conquering  mannerisms 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  and  for 
achievement  of  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  poise,  and  of  muscular  self- 
control. 

First  prize,  a  gold  medal  and  $25, 
goes  to  Helen  Kaploniak,  aged  six¬ 
teen,  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania; 
second  prize,  a  silver  medal  and  $15, 
to  Harry  Scheibner,  aged  seventeen, 
a  pupil  of  New  York  Public  School 
110;  and  third  prize,  a  bronze  medal 
and  $10,  to  Joseph  Kororiczki,  aged 
thirteen,  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  group  of  awards  to  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  a  part  of 
the  larger  series  of  awards  for 
achievement  by  the  blind,  sponsored 
by  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

Visagraph  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  Visagraph 
since  it  was  demonstrated  at  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  last  April.  The  letters  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Visagraph  are  now 
exact,  magnified  and  embossed  re¬ 
productions  of  the  ink-print  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  instrument  now 
reproduces  typewriting  and  hand 


writing  as  well  as  printing.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  are  learning  to  read 
Visagraph  printing. 

In  July,  1931,  the  Visagraph  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration,  to  develop,  manufacture 
and  distribute  the  Visagraph  for 
enabling  the  blind  to  read  ordinary 
printed  matter. 

The  present  address  is  40  Meadow 
Way,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  as  follows :  Robert  E. 
Naumburg,  President;  Gerald  L. 
Kaufman,  First  Vice  President; 
Frederic  S.  Hale,  Second  Vice 
President;  Henry  S.  Hendricks, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Naum¬ 
burg,  Secretary  (Chairman,  Boston 
Committee  for  the  Blind) ;  Robert 
I.  Bramhall  (Director,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  for  the  Blind)  ;  Miss 
Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite  (Librarian 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public 
Library)  ;  Miss  Emily  Solis-Cohen, 
Jr.;  David  M.  Watchmaker. 

Conservation  of  Vision 

An  Institute  on  Conservation  of 
Vision  was  held  October  28  and  29 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with 
the  Southeastern  District  of  Health 
Teachers  and  School  Nurses.  This 
Institute,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States,  was 
planned  to  give  health  workers  a 
better  knowledge  of  eye  conditions 
in  connection  with  their  service  to 
school  children. 
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Dana  Medal  Award 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for 
“outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision”  was  pre¬ 
sented  this  year  to  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

This  is  an  annual  award  offered 
by  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis,  the 
selection  of  the  recipient  being 
made  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  took  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  1915,  and  became  its  first 
Managing  Director.  On  resigning 
from  this  position  in  1924,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  interest  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  formal  presentation  was 
made  on  Friday,  November  20,  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  St.  Louis  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
after  which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  gave  an 
address  on  “The  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  Its  Social  Aspect.” 

New  Lines  for  Home  Workers 

Rubber  door  mats  are  being 
manufactured  very  satisfactorily  in 
the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
are  proving  quite  suitable  employment 
for  home  workers.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  mats,  small  oval 
pieces  of  rubber  cut  from  old  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  are  used.  At  first,  con¬ 


siderable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  the  type  of  die  which 
would  cut  the  tires  satisfactorily 
and  with  sufficient  speed  to  keep  the 
cost  down  to  a  minimum.  After 
some  experimenting,  a  die  has  been 
developed  that  will  cut  the  pieces 
three  at  a  time  and  of  uniform  size. 
Full  details  in  regard  to  manufac¬ 
ture  as  well  as  a  supply  of  cut-out 
rubber  and  other  materials  neces¬ 
sary  have  been  sent  to  all  other 
Divisions  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute. 

Another  new  article  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Ontario  Division  is 
a  tubular  steel  chair  for  garden  or 
sun  room  use.  The  steel  frames  are 
purchased  in  various  styles  and  the 
weaving  of  the  seat  and  back  can 
be  very  satisfactorily  done  by  home 
workers.  These  chairs  are  very 
practical  and  also  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Honored  by  French  Government 

George  L.  Raverat,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind, 
New  York  and  Paris,  has  been  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  Government. 

M.  Raverat  is  well  known  to 
American  workers  for  the  blind,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press,  but  also  as  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  uniform 
braille  musical  -notation,  held  in 
Paris  in  1929,  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
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A  Town  of  Blind  People 

In  the  Mexican  state  of  Oaxaca,  far 
removed  from  northern  civilization, 
is  a  town — Tiltepec — whose  inhab¬ 
itants  are  all  blind.  The  only  means 
of  support  which  these  poverty- 
stricken  blind  humans  have  is  the 
cultivation  of  their  rather  barren 
soil.  Oxen  used  in  their  field  labor 
are  also  blind. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  strange 
malady  which  affects  a  whole  town 
— man  and  beast  alike?  When  Dr. 
Ramon  Pardo,  a  Mexican  physician, 
published  a  description  of  Tiltepec’s 
plight,  he  caused  no  small  stir  in 
the  scientific  world.  Soon  scientific 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  go  to 
Tiltepec  and  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  strange  condition  existing  there. 

The  expedition  found  Tiltepec  a 
small  town  in  which  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  sanitation  were  lacking. 
Its  inhabitants  were  housed  in  prim¬ 
itive  huts,  windowless,  in  which 
planks  of  wood  were  used  for  doors. 
Palm  leaves  served  for  roofing  and 
in  these  hundreds  of  bats  made  their 
homes.  Debauchery,  vice,  and  hard 
drinking  prevailed  among  the  hut 
dwellers. 

When  asked  what  they  attributed 
their  blindness  to,  the  natives  spoke 
of  vapors  given  off  from  a  plant — 
La  Verguenza — a  plant  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  investigators  found  to  be 
wholly  imaginary. 

A  theory  that  methyl  alcohol 
might  be  the  cause  was  investigated 
but  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

It  seems,  however,  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  Professor  Victor  A.  Reko, 
that  scientists  have  arrived  at  a 
solution  of  this  strange  problem.  A 


large  proportion  of  Tiltepec  inhab¬ 
itants  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  a  certain  kind  of  tumor  on  the 
head — a  tumor  which  contained  a 
small  worm.  When  the  tumor  was 
removed,  sight  was  restored,  even 
when  the  patient  had  been  blind  for 
many  years.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  worm  was  transmitted  through 
the  bites  of  bats,  which  in  Tiltepec 
are  so  numerous  and  so  bold  in  their 
attacks  that  the  natives  constantly 
wear  large  hats  as  protection  against 
them. 

The  Blind  in  Samoa 

“Blindness  in  American  Samoa  is 
attributable  largely  to  Samoan  con¬ 
junctivitis  and  the  Samoan  or  native 
practices  that  ensue,”  writes  G.  S. 
Lincoln,  Governor  of  American 
Samoa.  “The  District  Health  Offi¬ 
cers,  native  nurses  and  native  pastors 
are  provided  with  and  instructed  in 
the  use  of  silver  solution  for  this 
disease.  The  natives  are  becoming 
more  educated  in  regard  to  the 
spread  of  this  disease  and  are  more 
prompt  in  reporting  cases  in  order 
that  treatment  may  be  instigated 
early.  Early  treatment  and  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  preventive  measures 
recommended,  no  doubt  account 
for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  this  disease. 

“Samoans  take  good  care  of  their 
unfortunates  and  the  lot  of  the  blind 
in  this  tropical  region,  where  re¬ 
quirements  are  few  and  the  hazards 
of  travel  do  not  exist,  is  far  better 
than  in  most  places  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  industrial  life  and  no 
economic  striving.  The  life  of  the 
native  is  a  simple  one.” 
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A  CANADIAN  HEROINE 

Laura  the  Undaunted,  by  J.  Price- 
Brown,  M.D.,  Ryerson  Press, 
Toronto,  279  p.  $2.00. 

Canada  lays  claim  to  a  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  literary  world.  Though 
there  are  numerous  blind  men  and 
women  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title  pages  of  works — some  of  which 
have  achieved  international  fame  — * 
Canada,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only 
country  in  which  a  blind  man  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year  is  still  writing  and 
publishing. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Ryerson 
Press  of  Toronto  brought  out  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  entitled  Laura  the  U n- 
daunted,  written  by  Dr.  J.  Price- 
Brown.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Price-Brown? 
Of  course  he  has  not  always  been 
blind,  nor  has  his  literary  distinction 
rested  entirely  upon  the  work  he  has 
done  in  the  dark ;  but  he  has  been 
without  sight  for  close  on  twenty  years 
and  with  his  activity,  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical,  twenty  years  is  ample  time  for 
creative  work.  Let  us  give  here  a 
few  biographical  facts  before  discuss¬ 
ing  his  latest  novel. 

Born  in  Manchester,  England, 
March  30,  1844,  J.  Price-Brown  re¬ 
ceived  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
old  country  and  then,  with  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  came  out  to 
Canada.  Eventually  he  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  being  the  first  double  gold- 
medalist  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Later,  he  specialized  in  Oto-Laryngol- 
ogy,  finally  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Laryngological,  Rhinolog- 
ical  and  Otological  Society  and  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Laryngolog¬ 
ical  Association.  He  was  also  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Canada  for  the  Journal  of 
Laryngology  of  London,  England,  one 
of  the  most  famous  journals  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

During  this  period  of  his  activity, 
Dr.  Price-Brown  wrote  Diseases  of 
the  Nose  and  Throat,  a  work  which, 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  was 
made  a  textbook  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  also,  we  believe,  of 
several  American  medical  schools. 

But  Dr.  Price-Brown  did  not  con¬ 
fine  his  activity  wholly  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  nor  to  the  production  of 
medical  literature.  Pie  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Canadian  history  and  wrote 
several  historical  novels  and  tales, 
chief  among  which  was  The  Macs  of 
’37 ,  published  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  present  century. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  year 
1837,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (the 
present  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec)  staged  a  little  flurry  termed 
a  rebellion,  the  result  of  discontent  at 
the  slow  progress  of  complete  self- 
government.  The  affair  in  itself  was 
not  of  much  moment,  but  its  results 
were  far-reaching,  since  they  were  re¬ 
sponsible  in  the  long  run  for  the  birth 
of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada 
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thirty  years  later.  The  Macs  of  J37 
is  a  novel  dealing  with  the  rebellion. 
It  achieved  considerable  popularity  and 
is  rated  in  present-day  histories  of 
Canadian  literature  as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  Canadian  vintage  dealing 
with  a  purely  Canadian  topic. 

As  already  stated,  about  twenty 
years  ago  Dr.  Price-Brown  lost  his 
sight,  but  he  has  remained  active  in 
literary  work  and  has  been  a  constant 
reader  of  embossed  books  found  in 
the  catalog  of  the  Library  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Department  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
doctor’s  latest  effort,  Laura  the  Un¬ 
daunted,  is  a  novel  dealing  with  the 
life  of  a  woman  famous  in  Canadian 
history.  But  our  American  readers 
know  nothing  of  Laura,  and  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  may  not  be 
amiss  at  this  point. 

In  1812,  President  Madison  of  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Great 
Britain,  and  for  three  years  consid¬ 
erable  excitement  prevailed  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  along  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  of  border  line  between 
Canada  and  the  Republic.  After 
various  vicissitudes,  the  Americans 
captured  and  held  Queenston,  the 
Canadian  town  just  across  the  Niagara 
Gorge  from  Lewiston,  New  York. 
About  twenty  miles  distant,  at  a  place 
called  Beaver  Dams,  a  certain  British 
officer — Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  by  name 
— lay  with,  a  small  force  of  whites 
and  Indians,  and  the  invaders  planned 
to  clear  up  the  situation  by  capturing 
this  band.  Laura  Secord  (for  that 
was  her  married  name)  was  the  en¬ 
forced  hostess  of  the  American  com¬ 
mander  whose  plans  she  overheard 
and  determined  to  frustrate.  Leaving 
her  house  at  dawn  of  the  decisive  day, 


Laura  made  the  tedious  and  dangerous 
journey  to  Fitzgibbon’s  camp  in  the 
bush  on  foot,  warned  him,  and  was 
the  means  of  securing  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  whole  enemy  column. 
Shortly  thereafter,  and  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  exploit,  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  Niagara 
line  and  eventually  to  retire  across  the 
river  to  Fort  Porter,  now  the  Amer¬ 
ican  end  of  the  famous  Peace  Bridge. 
Every  Canadian  is  familiar  with  the 
name  “Laura  Secord,”  but  alas !  this 
familiarity,  we  fear,  is  more  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  name  denotes 
a  famous  brand  of  chocolates  rather 
than  a  reminder  of  a  heroic  deed  of 
a  heroic  woman  in  heroic  times.  So 
much  for  fame! 

But  Laura  the  Undaunted  deals  only 
slightly  with  the  events  of  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  story  of 
the  pre-war  life  of  Laura  Ingersoll, 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Ingersoll 
of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
the  said  major  having  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  Revolutionary  officer.  The  story 
begins  with  the  British  General  Bur- 
goyne,  a  prisoner  in  Great  Barrington 
just  about  to  receive  his  liberty  on 
parole.  At  that  time  Laura  was  a 
child  of  three,  and  her  life  is  then 
described  accurately,  but  not  tediously, 
through  her  school  days  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  down  to  the  removal  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  present  Province  of  Ontario 
(then  Upper  Canada),  where  Major 
Ingersoll  was  made  a  Commissioner 
of  Lands  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
settlers  from  the  United  States.  The 
hewing  of  a  home  out  of  the  virgin 
forest,  the  gay  life  of  the  little  capital 
at  Newark  (now  Niagara),  the  meeting 
and  final  marriage  with  James  Secord, 
Secretary  to  Governor  Simcoe,  and 
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many  other  interesting  details  of  early 
colonial  life  in  the  “Banner  Province” 
of  Canada  are  vividly  described.  Many 
names  now  well  known  in  Ontario 
history  appear  in  the  pages  of  Laura 
the  Undaunted,  names  which,  like 
Laura’s,  represent  families  from  the 
good  old  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Laura  the  Undaunted  is  a  simple 
story,  simply  told.  There  is  no  strain¬ 
ing  after  literary  effect,  and  perhaps 
the  interest  of  the  tale  is  thereby  en¬ 
hanced.  To  most  Canadians  whose 
knowledge  of  Laura  Secord  goes  back 
no  further  than  Beaver  Dams,  this 
present  biographical  story  will  be  of 
interest,  while  in  the  case  of  Amer¬ 
icans  previously  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  heroine, 
some  curiosity  at  least  may  be  aroused 
to  note  how  closely  in  population, 
ideals  and  civilization  their  own  coun¬ 
try  has  been  and  still  is  linked  with 
their  great  neighbor  to  the  north.  We 
bespeak  a  sympathetic  consideration  of 
Laura  the  Undaunted  for  its  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  writer, 
who  is  doubtless  the  oldest  living  blind 
man  still  creating  and  publishing  in  the 
literary  world. 

S.  C.  Swift 

State  Prevention  Work 

“The  Responsibility  of  New  York 
State  to  Prevent  Blindness”  by 
Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  recent  reprint 
issued  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  This 
brief  and  readable  pamphlet  de¬ 
scribes  various  phases  of  prevention 
work  which  can  be  effectively  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  a  state  organization. 


“Library  Service”  List 
Discontinued 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  the  “Li¬ 
brary  Service”  list  of  hand-embossed 
books  will  be  omitted  from  the  Out¬ 
look.  The  new  Braille  Book  Review 
plans  to  publish  lists  which  will  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

The  editors  of  the  Outlook  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  Miss 
Lucille  Goldthwaite  their  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  service  she  has  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  past  several  years  by 
the  compilation  of  these  quarterly  lists. 

Signature  Stencil 

A  “signature  stencil”  for  the  use 
of  those  without  sight  in  signing 
their  names  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Osgood,  of  Houlton,  Me. 


A  Book  for  Every 
Worker  with  the  Blind 

THE  NIGHT'S 
CANDLES 

A  Blind  Soldier’s  Story 

By  RENE  ROY 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  says :  “This 
book  should  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  correcting  misimpressions  while  at 
the  same  time  strengthening  the  ties 
of  practical  understanding  which  must 
exist  between  those  who  enjoy  sight 
and  ourselves.  The  reader  will  be  re¬ 
paid  in  studying  this  very  clear  and 
vivid  portrayal  of  a  courageous  char¬ 
acter/’ 

$2.00  at  all  bookstores 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
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Braille  Book  Review 

The  Braille  Book  Review,  the  new 
monthly  magazine  sponsored  by  the 
American  Braille  Press  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  has 
announced  that  its  program  will 
include  : 

Announcements  of  new  publica¬ 
tions,  with  brief  descriptive  notes 

Library  and  press  notes — items 
about  the  work  of  the  various  li¬ 
braries  and  printing  houses 

Reading  lists  on  special  subjects 

Reprints  of  sketches  of  contem¬ 
porary  authors 

Reprints  of  selected  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
past. 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  Braille 
Book  Review  has  already  been  is¬ 
sued  and  regular  publication  will 
begin  January,  1932.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  50  cents  a  year  and 
orders  may  be  sent  to  the  “Braille 
Book  Review,”  American  Braille 
Press,  7  4  Rue  Lauriston,  Paris, 
France. 


New  Library  Service 

The  Mercantile  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York  announces  that 
it  will  extend  its  service  to  include 
a  Braille  Division.  This  Division 
will  begin  with  technical  books 
which  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
blind  persons  engaged  in  business 
or  professional  work.  The  books  will 
be  put  into  braille  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  copies  of  them  may  be  secured 
from  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  other  libraries. 

Textbook  for  Teaching  Braille 

How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,  by  Diana  Hirschler,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  newly  blinded  adult. 
It  contains  typewritten  directions  in¬ 
tended  as  a  guide  to  a  seeing  friend 
or  home  teacher  who  is  helping  the 
beginner  to  learn  braille.  How  to 
Teach  Adults  Revised  Braille  may  be 
obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 

which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 

indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts 

W.T.B.T.S.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER,  1931 

Boynton,  Percy  H.  American  Literature  (a  textbook  for  secondary  schools).  8v. 
1049p.  cl923.  $26.80.  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.  The  Golden  Age  of  Myth  and  Legend.  7v.  950p.  $24.15.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  A.P.H. 

Cather,  Willa.  Shadows  on  the  Rock.  2v.  413p.  cl931.  Interpoint.  $4.00.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  Union  Prayer  Book.  5v.  $5.00.  Garin 
Process.  A.R.C. 

Chase,  Stuart.  The  Nemesis  of  American  Business.  2v.  cl931.  $3.80.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  U.B.P. 

Condliffe,  J.  B.  The  Pacific  Area.  lv.  cl931.  $0.75.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago.  B.I.A. 

de  Kruif,  Paul.  Seven  Iron  Men.  4v.  297p.  Garin  Process.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

de  la  Mare,  Walter.  Poems  for  Children.  3v.  287p.  cl930.  $7.80.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Elson,  William  H.;  Runkel,  Laura;  and  Gray,  William  S.  Life  Reading  Service.  The 
Elson  Readers,  as  follows: 


Primer  .  3v.  263p.  cl930  Grade  1  $6.45 

Book  One  .  2v.  121p.  cl930  Grade  1  3.75 

Book  Two  .  2v.  217p.  cl93 1  Grade  1  6.35 

Book  Three  .  3v.  335p.  cl931  -  8.85 

Book  Four  .  2v.  484p.  cl931  -  7.00  (Interpoint) 


all  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Calendar  with  Quotations.  13p.  c  1 865 ;  1876;  1883.  $0.25. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

....Gifts.  17p.  c  1 865 ;  1876;  1883.  $0.25.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 
Faris,  Lillie  A.  Standard  Bible  Story  Readers,  as  follows: 

Book  One  (The  Primer)  . lv.  59p.  cl925  Grade  1  $1.85 

Book  Two  (The  First  Reader)  .lv.  73p.  cl925  Grade  1  2.15 

Book  Three  (The  Second  Reader)  lv.  89p.  cl926  -  2.45 

Book  Four  (The  Third  Reader)  .lv.  115p.  cl927  -  3.00 

Book  Five  (The  Fourth  Reader)  lv.  134p.  cl928  -  2.20  (Interpoint) 

Book  Six  (The  Fifth  Reader)  .lv.  200p.  cl929  - 3.00  (Interpoint) 

all  published  by  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A.P.H. 
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Ferber,  Edna.  Cimarron.  6v.  676p.  cl929.  $20.30.  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York. 

C.P.H. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  The  Field  Third  Reader.  3v.  265p.  cl924.  $3.00.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  H.M.P. 

Grey,  Zane.  Ken  Ward  in  the  Jungle.  2v.  360p.  cl912.  $5.25.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  B.l.A. 

Halliburton,  Richard.  New  Worlds  to  Conquer.  2v.  448p.  cl929.  $6.00.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  New  York.  B.l.A. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe.  Representative  Twentieth  Century  Americans,  lv.  cl930. 

Con.  $0.75.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago.  B.l.A. 

Hubbard,  Elbert.  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,  lv.  225p. 

cl893.  Interpoint.  $3.00.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Hulbert,  Winifred.  Cease  Firing,  and  other  stories.  2v.  227p.  cl929.  $2.60.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  FI.M.P. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Red  Man’s  Continent.  3v.  $3.00.  Garin  Process.  $5.00. 

A. R.C. 

La  Farge,  Oliver.  Laughing  Boy.  5v.  455p.  Garin  Process.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

Locke,  Geo.  H.  English  History,  lv.  cl930.  $0.75.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago.  B.l.A. 

London,  Jack.  Burning  Daylight.  3v.  620p.  cl910.  $8.50.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

B. l.A. 

Matthews,  Shailer.  The  French  Revolution,  1789-1815.  4v.  876p.  cl928.  $12.00. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  B.l.A. 

Minot,  John  Clair.  The  Best  Animal  Stories  I  Know.  3v.  447p.  cl929.  $5.00. 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

Nida,  William  Lewis.  Ab,  The  Cave  Man — A  Story  of  the  Time  of  the  Stone  Age. 

lv.  139p.  cl918.  $3.50.  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.  Through  the  Farmyard  Gate — Rhymes  and  Stories  for  Little  Chil¬ 
dren  at  Home  and  in  Kindergarten,  lv.  98p.  cl924.  Grade  1.  $2.65. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  Cherry  Square.  2v.  499p.  cl908.  Interpoint.  $5.00.  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Rolvaag,  O.  E.  Pure  Gold.  4v.  548p.  cl930.  $13.90.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant.  The  Window.  4v.  450p.  cl928.  $13.50.  Minton,  Balch  &  Co., 
New  York.  C.P.H. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  The  Kingdom,  the  Hope  of  the  World,  lv.  88p.  cl931.  $1.00. 

Watch  Tower  Bible  &  Tract  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.T.B.T.S. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  Geography  and  Our  Need  of  It.  lv.  cl928.  $0.75.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago.  B.l.A. 

Snedden,  Genevra  Sisson.  Docas  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara.  2v.  174p.  cl927. 

$4.85.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Stetson,  Harlan  True.  Man  and  the  Stars.  3v.  360p.  cl930.  $9.45.  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Stimpson.  Geo.  W.  Popular  Questions  Answered.  5v.  1070p.  cl931.  $15.00.  Path¬ 
finder  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  B.l.A. 

Sullivan,  Mark.  Our  Times: 

I.  The  Turn  of  the  Century  ..4v.  1158p.  cl926  $  8.00  (Interpoint) 

II.  America  Finding  Herself  ..6v.  1378p.  cl927  12.00  (Interpoint) 

III.  Pre-War  Days  . 5v.  1164p.  cl930  10.00  (Interpoint) 

all  published  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....The  Little  Children’s  Bible.  2v.  151p.  cl924.  Grade  1.  $4.35.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  Evolution,  lv.  cl931.  $0.75.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago.  B.l.A. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  George  Washington.  2v.  480p.  cl924.  $6.50.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  B.l.A. 

Yarmolinsky,  Avrahm.  Russian  Literature,  lv.  cl931.  $0.75.  American  Library 

Association,  Chicago.  B.l.A. 
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